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Peter Kragh Jespersen, Professor in Public Organization and Administration at Aalborg 
University, and contributor to this volume of Current Sociology sadly passed away in 
September 2010. Peter had a long and successful career and will be remembered for his 
numerous contributions to the field of public management, social policy and organiza- 
tion theory. He first graduated from Copenhagen Business School (CBS) in 1973 and 
shortly after moved to Aalborg University (in northern Denmark). In 1976 he became an 
associate professor and in 2008 was appointed full professor at the institute of Economics, 
Politics and Administration. 

Peter is remembered by colleagues at Aalborg for his sterling efforts to develop the 
Faculty of Social Sciences. He played a lead role in establishing new courses such as 
a Master of Public Administration and Master of Public Governance. He also served in 
many external roles including chairperson of the Danish JOP (the Pension Fund for 
Lawyers and Economists) from 1988 to 1995. His contributions to research were also 
considerable. Peter was instrumental in developing research in Health Management 
and Organization at Aalborg. From 1999 to 2004 he was one of the founders and mem- 
ber of the Research Centre of Organization and Health Management (FLOS in Danish). 
FLOS was primarily funded by the Danish Ministry of Health and included researchers 
from Aalborg University, Copenhagen Business School and the Danish Institute of 
Health Care. 

Peter joined FLOS with one of the biggest projects concerning New Public 
Management in action within the Danish hospitals. Alongside several international 
articles and conference papers his Danish book Mellem Profession og Management. 
Ledelse i Danske Sygehuse [Between Profession and Management: Leadership in 
Danish Hospitals] (2005) stands out as a seminal text. 

Peter was also a leading light in many international research networks, most nota- 
bly the European Groups for Organizational Studies and the Scandinavian Consortium 
for Organizational Research. With Mike Dent and myself he was a founder member 
of a major Framework 7 COST Action focusing on the development of medical- 
management roles in the European context and served as Action Vice Chair between 
2009 and 2010. 

Where Peter was concerned, however, it wasn’t all about work. Together with his 
wife Lise (owner of the famous Danish Svinkloev Hotel) he wrote a cookbook and was 
a true gourmet and connoisseur of wine. Peter was also a great enthusiast for the great 
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outdoors and spent many active holidays skiing or walking in the mountains of Norway 
and Sweden. 

For my part I will remember Peter as one of the most productive and thoughtful schol- 
ars I have had the pleasure to work with. He was a true friend as well as a supportive 
colleague and is going to be sorely missed. 

Tan Kirkpatrick 
Professor of Work and Organization, 
Leeds University Business School 
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Abstract : 

This collection seeks to reconnect two separate streams of work on professional 
organizations and professional occupations. In particular the articles collected here 
identify two key themes: (1) the challenges and opportunities that professional 
organizations pose for established and emerging professionalization projects and (2) the 
extent to which professional organizations create, institutionalize and manipulate new 
forms of professionalism and models of professionalization. To this effect, this collection 
brings together a number of articles from a broad range of disciplines (sociology, 
management, healthcare, accountancy, law and geography), theoretical backgrounds 


. and national contexts which explore the complex connections between professional 


occupations and organizations. 


Keywords 
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Historically, the analysis of professions has been connected to broad sociological issues 
such as: occupational closure, social stratification and exclusion, state formation and the 
development of a capitalist economic order. In the last 15 years or so, however, a new 
research agenda has begun to emerge. This is characterized by the discovery of the 
organizational dimension of expert work, and by the focus on the professional service 
firm (PSF) and its management as an increasingly topical subject area (Ackroyd, 1996; 
Barley and Tolbert, 1991; Brock et al., 1999; Cooper et al., 1996; Empson, 2007; Evetts, 
2004; Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2008; Greenwood et al., 1990; Hinings, 2005; Leicht 
and Fennell, 2001). 
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This growing interest in organizations might be seen partly as a response to a series of 
broader developments in the context of professional practice. Today”s professionalism is 
not a small-scale affair, as the work of expert occupations is increasingly dominated by 
large organizations. The cases of law and accountancy are highly indicative of such 
trends. The days in which professional practice equated to sole practice or family-based 
partnership are long over (Abel, 1988). Today”s professions are overshadowed by large 
organizations such ‘mega-law’ and Big 4 accountancy firms (Cooper and Robson, 2006; 
Flood, 1996; Hanlon, 1999; Trubek et al., 1994), operating in dozens of jurisdictions, 
employing thousands if not tens of thousands of professionals and generating multi- 
million pound profits. Indeed, most professional activity now takes place in organiza- 
tional settings, whether this be in the context of publicly run services or large, private 
sector firms. 

It 1s also notable how the impact of such structural developments has been com- 
pounded by changes in the academic mode of production. Arguably, the growing preoc- 
cupation with organizations reflects the rise of the business school as an academic 
institution and the consequent migration of staff from sociology departments to manage- 
ment schools (Lounsbury and Ventresca, 2003). In this context, the business school has 
emerged as an important production site for work and research on professionalism. This 
in turn has found expression in a new research agenda, which increasingly draws on the 
theoretical frameworks, methodologies and vocabularies of new disciplines such as man- 
agement and organizational studies. It also focuses on new priorities of organizing, man- 
aging, marketing, assessing and rewarding professional work and addresses new 
audiences of practitioners, advisors and policy-makers. This partly responds to the dis- 
covery of professions as businesses, leading to the development of a practitioner-focused 
literature (Empson, 2007; Lowendahl, 2005; Maister, 1997) concerned with issues such 
as effective leadership, organizational performance and strategic development. 

But while this topic is now receiving much attention from a wide constituency of 
academics and practitioners, our knowledge of how professional organizations and pro- 
fessional occupations interact and the evolving relationship between these actors remains 
limited (Lounsbury and Ventresca, 2003). On the one hand, management theorists, espe- 
cially those focused on the internal organization of PSFs, pay little or no attention to the 
wider context and role of occupations as collective groups outside organizations (for a 
critique and different approach, see Kirkpatrick and Ackroyd, 2003; Malhotra and 
Morris, 2009). In turn one finds in many sociological accounts — at least until recently —a 
relative neglect of organizations. Burrage et al. (1990), for example, identify four key 
‘actors’ in the development of professions — practising members, users, the state and 
universities — but say little when it comes to the distinctive role of employing organiza- 
tions (see Muzio et al., forthcoming, for an attempt at updating this framework). 

By contrast, the objective of this monograph issue of Current Sociology 1s to present 
and illustrate the potential of a different research agenda, one that makes a far more 
explicit connection between organizations and professions as collective agents. The arti- 
cles that follow explore this theme from a variety of disciplinary standpoints focusing on : 
different sectors and national contexts. However, prior to describing these contributions 
our aim in this introduction is to suggest ways in which one might frame such analysis. 
In doing so, we first draw together a number of strands from the existing literature that 
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have emphasized the importance of organizations as key sites or targets for professional 
development. We then map out some broader trends in the environment of professions to 
show how organizations are becoming more important in this respect. Finally, we explore 
two central themes that emerge from the interface between professional organizations 
and occupations. First is how professionals are responding to these changes through 
alternative strategies and tactics. Second is how organizations have in some cases become 
increasingly significant agents in the development of professional identities and modes 
of regulation more generally. 


Organizations as sites for professional development 


As suggested earlier, in some respects the growing focus on organizations marks a depar- 
ture from established sociological approaches to the study of the professions. These have 
historically prioritized the strategic agency of the professions or the way different groups 
pursue their collective interests in the wider socioeconomic domain (Abbott, 1988; 
Freidson, 2001; Larson, 1977; MacDonald, 1995). In this context, the notion of the ‘pro- 
fessional project’ — the systematic attempt to translate a scarce set of cultural and techni- 
cal resources into a secure and institutionalized system of social and financial rewards 
(Larson, 1977: xvii) — has been central. Such projects are usually focused on processes 
of educational and legal closure (MacDonald, 1995; Murphy, 1988; Parkin, 1979) 
whereby groups seek to control entry to and competition within labour markets, while at 
the same time ensuring some degree of ‘institutional autonomy’ (Evetts, 2002) to regu- 
late their own affairs. Ultimately, the objective of a professional project is to achieve 
degrees of regulation over a field of practice, both in terms of controlling the supply of 
expert labour and the behaviour of producers (Abel, 1988). Success however will ulti- 
mately depend on the resources available to particular occupations, such as their knowl- 
edge base and wider legitimacy claims (Brint, 1994; Freidson, 1994, 2001). 

It has been suggested these accounts of professional development tend to ‘dislocate’ 
the ‘relationship between professionals and organizations, shifting the locus of debate 
to power and labour markets’ (Hinings, 2005: 487). Some also link this to a growing 
division between the ‘sub fields’ of the ‘sociology of occupations’ and of the ‘sociology 
of organizations’ (Lounsbury and Kaghan, 2001: 25). However, while the organiza- 
tional dimension has often been neglected, as we suggested earlier, these tendencies 
should not be overstated. For one thing assumptions about the ‘relative independence of 
professionals .. . from market and hierarchical pressures’ (Adler and Kwon, 2007: 139) 
are very much a feature of the Anglo-American literature, not necessarily shared else- 
where (Krause, 1996; Siegrist, 1990). Collins (1990: 15-18) for example distinguishes 
between ‘Continental’ and ‘Anglo-Saxon’ modes of professionalism. In the former the 
state represents the main actor in professional development, while the latter emphasizes 
‘the freedom of self-employed-practitioners to control work conditions’. Such differ- 
ences have important implications for our understanding of the relationship between 
professions and organizations. In the Anglo-Saxon model ‘the image of an elite profes- 
sion was not that in the service of the state, nor indeed within any bureaucratic frame- 
work modelled after the state’ (Collins, 1990: 16). By contrast, a ‘Continental’ mode is 
one in which professions have been forced to pursue status and power through state 
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organizations, focusing on the acquisition of credentials (linked to university education) 
and achievement of high office. 

Recognition of organizations as potential sites for (and objects of) professional con- 
trol and domination is also present within the Anglo-American literature, even if some- 
times understated. Ackroyd (1996: 600), for example, suggests that professions ‘maintain 
considerable control by combining a closure in the labour market outside employing 
organisations’ with ‘control inside employing organisations as well, through informal 
organisation’. This he refers to as a kind of ‘dual closure’ whereby groups aim both to 
dominate access to labour markets (through processes of registration and credentialism) 
and to particular work tasks, by controlling the division of labour within their employ- 
ing organizations. Brint (1994: 73) goes further, arguing that for many professions — 
especially those in the corporate sector — controlling ‘high value added applications’ 
within organizations may be equally if hot more important for enhancing status than is 
closure in the labour market. Successful professions, he suggests, are often those that 
achieve ‘diffuse legitimacy’ over the performance of strategically important tasks within 
organizations (Brint, 1994: 78). 

This focus on the organizational context of professional development is also central 
to Reed’s (1996) influential distinction between liberal and organizational professions. 
Groups such as general managers, technicians, administrators and other specialist man- 
agement functions (in areas such as human resources, marketing and procurement) are 
‘unable to realize the degree of indetermination, monopolization and control of their 
knowledge base enjoyed by the liberal/independent professions’ (Reed, 1996: 584). 
Instead, success for these occupations lies in their ability to dominate ‘relatively power- 
ful and privileged positions within technical and status hierarchies’ (Reed, 1996: 585). 
Groups such as managers or administrators may therefore prosper from their ability to 
control the bureaucratic machinery they inhabit and to resolve central problems of their 
organization (Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2008). This in turn means that their ‘profes- 
sional’ project is closely related to the attempt to harness colonize, and monopolize 
organizational spaces, processes and policies. 

The importance of organizations as sites for professional colonization may also be 
important for what Ackroyd (1996: 606) describes as the ‘new model professions’. Under 
this category fall a diverse number of occupations across both public and private sectors 
that are to a greater or lesser extent dependent upon organizations (being largely encap- 
sulated by them) while at the same time retaining ‘some form of corporate identity out- 
side the organisation that employs them’ (Ackroyd, 1996: 606). The dominant strategy of 
these groups is to defend or expand jurisdictions through practices of exclusion, demar- 
cation and usurpation (Witz, 1992). Such strategies, however, are not just pursued in the 
wider arena of labour markets and education systems, but within organizations as well, 
as these occupations seek to mould tasks and the division of labour itself to suit their 
particular interests. These processes inevitably involve jurisdictional disputes and nego- 
tiations with other professions and aspiring occupations equipped with alternative forms 
of cultural capital and rhetorical claims to expertise (Abbott, 1988). 

This situation is clearly illustrated by the case of the medical profession whereby 
doctors — especially those employed by the state — have used their cultural hegemony to - 
maintain dominance (Coburn, 2006; Freidson, 2001; Larkin, 1983). Similarly, dynamics 
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of organizational closure have been noted in relation to those professions operating 
within large capitalist organizations. Armstrong (1985, 1987a, 1987b), for example, has 
drawn attention to the competition between groups of ‘professionals in management’ — 
accountancy, engineering and personnel managers — engaged in their own competing 
“collective mobility projects? aimed at colonizing key positions, roles and decision- 
making processes within large firms (for a further development of this argument see the 
contribution by Kirkpatrick et al. in this issue). 

A final point to note here concerns the way professions do not just colonize organiza- 
tions, shaping practice within them, but are frequently instrumental in the very design (or 
theorization) of organizational fields more generally (see article by Suddaby and Viale in 
this issue). This idea has been central to neoinstitutional theory where emphasis is placed 
on the role of professions as bodies that “create knowledge and belief systems” (Thornton, 
2002: 83). Thus, according to DiMaggio and Powell (1991: 71) professional associations 
represent a powerful ‘vehicle for the definition and promulgation of normative rules 
about organizational and professional behaviour’. Most recently Scott (2008: 219) refers 
to the professions as ‘the pre-eminent institutional agents of our time’. Indeed, it is sug- 
gested that even less well established groups may act as ‘institutional entrepreneurs’ in 
theorizing and legitimating the particular models of service delivery or organization that 
are permissible in a specific field (Barley and Tolbert, 1991; Baron etal., 1986; DiMaggio, 
1988). DiMaggio (1991: 269) for example describes how professions in the US museum 
sector ‘dominated both reform efforts and field wide organization’ and were able to pur- 
sue a particular project to reshape museum design and employment structures in ways 
favourable to their collective interests (DiMaggio, 1991: 282). 

Thus, there has been some recognition in the literature of the importance of organiza- 
tions as arenas for interprofessional skirmishes as well as territories for professional 
conquest. Organizations may provide a means through which traditional objectives of 
collective mobility, status advancement, financial reward and service quality can be bet- 
ter served. As such organizations themselves must be regarded, at least in part, as the 
outcomes of professional action. Implied is a quite different strategy for research, one 
that focuses on the ‘complex interplay of professional development and organizational 
evolution’ (Lounsbury, 2007: 303). 


The organizational challenge 


Recently it has been argued that this organizational dimension has become more impor- 
tant for professions in a range of contexts (Muzio et al., 2007). This can be attributed to 
some broader trends that are well documented in the literature, such as changes in the 
nature of capitalist markets, technologies and in forms of state regulation and manage- 
ment. As a result of these combined pressures, collegial forms of governance — based on 
what Adler et al. (2008) describe as the community principle — are said to be giving way 
to hierarchical forms, while professional logics of social trusteeship are being displaced 
by logics of expertise underlined by a more commercial spirit (Brint, 1994; Hanlon, 
1998; Leicht and Fennell, 2001; Reed, 2007). Increasingly, ‘professional development’ 
must be read ‘not just in occupational terms, but in relation . . . to the interests of organi- 
zations that employ . . . professionals’ (Brint, 1994: 11). 


+ 
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Accounts of this process are numerous and focus on different aspects of change. 
Historically, a substantial body of literature has emphasized underlying dynamics of pro- 
letarianization, highlighting the progressive subordination of professionals — as employ- 
ees in organizations — to forms of hierarchical, technological and market rationality 
(Aronowitz and Di Fazio, 1995; Burris, 1993; Derber and Schwartz, 1991; Dingwall and 
Lewis, 1983; Haug, 1973; MacDonald, 1995; Oppenheimer, 1973). Employment in a 
large, bureaucratic and commercially orientated workplace, it is argued, exposes profes- 
sional practitioners to external sources of power and managerial authority, subordinating 
the criteria and values of their profession to the rules and objectives of their employer. In 
this context, professionals may ultimately lose their autonomy and independence not 
only with regards to the terms and conditions of work but also to the definition, execution 
and evaluation of their own occupational activities (Aronowitz, 1973). 

Such tendencies are strongest in relation to organizational and public service profes- 
sions, which, as we noted earlier, have been historically more dependent on their employ- 
ing organizations (Kirkpatrick et al., 2005; Webb, 1999). However, with the rise of global 
PSFs these tendencies may also be relevant to liberal professions such as: law, architec- 
ture and accountancy (Brock et al., 1999; Cooper et al., 1996; Greenwood and Hinings, 
1993; Greenwood et al., 1990; Pinnington and Morris, 2003). Accounts of change in 
these areas note how environmental contingencies are encouraging a paradigmatic shift, 
from the orthodox professional firm based on traditional notions of partnership, collegi- 
ality and informality towards a new archetypal configuration — the managerial profes- 
sional businesses (MPB) — characterized by increasing levels of bureaucracy and 
formalization (Greenwood and Hinings, 1993). Such a shift implies a contamination if 
not displacement of professionalism by the alternative logics of managerialism and 
commercialism (Freidson, 2001). 

A further and more recent dimension of change concerns the way in which private and 
public corporations are increasingly shaping the context in which professional projects 
develop, sometimes even promoting their own, distinctively “corporate”, versions of pro- 
fessionalism. Important here is the role of employing organizations both as “significant 
actors and sites for professional regulation” (Suddaby et al., 2007: 356; see also the con- 
tributions by Flood, Kipping and Muzo et al. in this issue). 

This latter trend is most apparent in the state sector where neoliberal governments and 
their managers have encroached on the domain of professional education, training and self- 
regulation (Kirkpatrick et al., 2005; Kuhlmann, 2006; also see article by Noordegraaf in 
this issue). However, the importance of organizations as institutional entrepreneurs (Adler 
et al., 2008) has also been noted in fields where, historically, professional regulation and 
norms have been more strongly entrenched. Large accounting and law firms, for example, 
are said to have become increasingly immune to the normative and coercive influence of 
their respective professional associations (Malhotra et al., 2006; Suddaby and Greenwood, 
2006; see also the article by Flood in this issue). This in turn has allowed these firms to act 
as “institutional entrepreneurs’ playing a bigger role in shaping the rules and priorities of 
professional regulation. In law, Malhotra et al. (2006: 194) note how in the UK the largest 
firms have ‘initiated their own training of associates with different content and standards 
of assessment’ abandoning the broad programme of education championed by the Law 
Society in favour of new curricula which emphasize narrow corporate specialisms. 
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How are relationships between professions and organizations 
evolving? 


Taken together these trends suggest a changing landscape for the professions, one that is 
increasingly dominated by the interests and priorities of employing organizations (Brock 
et al., 1999; Cooper and Robson, 2006; Hanlon, 1999; Hinings, 2005). Yet while these 
changes are well documented in the literature, their wider consequences for the profes- 
sions as employees and for professional projects, more generally, are less well understood. 
Specifically our knowledge is limited in two key respects. First is with regard to how the 
professions, as collective agents both within and beyond organizations, are responding to 
the encroaching influence of organizations. Second, is in relation to how new organiza- 
tional contexts and demands might, also, be transforming the professions and, indeed, the 
very notion of professionalism itself. In what follows we elaborate on both of these themes 
prior to introducing the specific contributions to this monograph edition. 


Challenges, responses and opportunities 


In some accounts, notably those drawing on notions of proletarianization (see above), 
professions are depicted as passive victims, almost powerless in the face of encroaching 
bureaucracy and new regulatory demands. Indeed, it has been suggested that the longer- 
term trajectory is one of cultural demystification, managerial routinization, technological 
commoditization and, in short, deprofessionalization (Reed, 2007). 

This, however, loses sight of the dynamic and adaptive nature of professional collec- 
tive mobility projects and of their ability to develop new strategies and tactics in light of 
emerging challenges and opportunities. It may well be that in the face of powerful new 
organizational demands the thrust of professional strategies is defensive or conservative, 
seeking to protect jurisdictions and special privileges from external incursions (Abel, 
2003; Muzio and Ackroyd, 2005; Reed, 2007; see also the article by Evetts in this issue). 
In extreme cases this may include the adoption of unionization strategies (Domagalski, 
2007). Equally possible, however, is that professional strategies are expansionary as 
groups and individuals seek to respond to threats and new opportunities in their environ- 
ment by moving into new markets, spaces and domains. The latter could mean some 
attempt by occupations either collectively, or as independent producers, to ‘expand their 
cognitive dominion by using abstract knowledge to annex new areas, to define them as 
their own proper work’ (Abbott, 1988: 102). 

Coping strategies may also acquire a particularly exploitative character as profes- 
sions, whose market hegemony is increasingly challenged in the wider political econ- 
omy, turn to their own internal labour process and to its ‘proper’ restructuring as their 
primary source of profitability (Muzio and Ackroyd, 2005). In this context, Freidson 
(1985, 1994, 2001) identifies restratification as the most likely prospect for the future. A 
growing occupational and financial divide, he suggests, will come to separate a ‘know!- 
edge’ and ‘administrative’ elite, which controls the largest professional organizations and 
reaps most of the advantages, from a rapidly expanding cohort of ‘rank and file’ workers, 
who are faced by lesser terms and conditions and by increasing levels of managerial 
scrutiny (for a similar account see Hanlon, 1998). 
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While such changes imply a growing divide within the professions they may also 
represent a way in which professions, as “corporate entities”, are able to reinforce or even 
extend their dominance over organizations or fields of practice. In health, doctors may 
take on management roles and acquire business qualifications (Domagalski, 2007), in 
part, to buffer “the practice of medicine against political and economic pressures of the 
environment’ (Freidson 1985: 30). Similarly, in a broad trend towards a new organiza- 
tional model of professionalism (Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2008), collegial professions 
such as law are actively colonizing new organizational spaces, structures, practices and 
systems and deploying these to sustain traditional occupational objectives and rewards. 

A different kind of response to change is at the level of professional projects more 
generally and how these might be redirected to accommodate the interests of organiza- 
tions. This theme has already been taken up in some recent accounts of professional 
change. Leicht and Fennell (2001), for example focus on how elite groups or organiza- 
tional professionals — senior managers and executives — are launching their own profes- 
sional “project” focused on securing absolute social and organizational control over 
the material and human resources of large private sector corporations. Others also note 
the possibility for novel patterns of professionalization, which are more sensitive to the 
interests and preferences of large organizations (Hodgson and Muzio, 2011; Kipping 
et al., 2006; McKenna, 2006; Muzio et al., forthcoming; see also articles by Kipping and 
Muzio et al. in this issue). Lounsbury (2002), for example, shows how the projects of 
newly established professional associations in the US financial services field were heav- 
ily skewed to the interests of dominant firms that pre-existed them. As a result, these 
associations did not develop social trustee logics, but instead became ‘important emis- 
saries’ of an ‘emergent market logic’ (Lounsbury, 2002: 264). 

There are therefore a number of ways in which the professions might respond to the 
encroachment of organizations, not all of which are concerned with defending the sta- 
tus quo. More dynamic strategies are possible which may be leading to new forms of 
organizational (Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2008; Muzio et al., 2007; Reed, 1996) or 
corporate (Kipping et al., 2006; Muzio et al., this issue) professionalism. These are 
characterized by distinctive tactics, meanings and understandings that depart in sig- 
nificant ways from the established professions. But, while these dynamics of change 
have been highlighted in the literature, our understanding of them remains limited. So 
too is our knowledge of the wider consequences. On the one hand new professional 
strategies might serve to extend occupational control into new areas. This however 
may paradoxically be at the expense of the hollowing out of the meaning of profes- 
sionalism as it becomes subjugated to the market and to the interests of its most power- 
ful corporate members. 


Organizations and the redefinition of professionalism 


The second theme, concerning the role of organizations as actors in the process of con- 
trolling and managing professional work, has already been addressed in relation to 
debates about proletarianization and shifting forms of professional regulation. Beyond 
this it is possible that new organizational demands are also reshaping notions of profes- 
sionalism in more fundamental ways. 
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This dimension of change is highlighted in an emerging body of research drawing 
on Foucauldian and poststructuralist perspectives (Anderson-Gough et al., 1998, 
2000, 2001; Cooper and Robson, 2006; Covaleski et al., 1998; Fournier, 1999; Grey, 
1994, 1998). Central here is the notion of organizations as sites “where professional 
identities are mediated, formed and transformed’ (Cooper and Robson, 2006: 416). In 
accounting, for example, studies illustrate how large firms are more instrumental in 
shaping the way new trainees enact ‘professionalism’, setting out behavioural rules 
relating to presentation, appropriate dealings with clients and even traits associated 
with social interaction and time keeping (Anderson-Gough et al., 2000, 2001; 
Covaleski et al., 1998; Grey, 1994). Thus, professionalism becomes a matter of 
appearance to be monitored through peer pressure and new disciplinary technologies 
like: performance appraisal, mentoring and management by objectives (Covaleski et al., 
1998). Such changes might also imply, at a theoretical level, the need to reframe pro- 
fessionalism as a discourse of occupational/organizational change and control (Evetts, 
2006; Fournier, 1999; see also Evetts’ article in this issue). According to this view 
normative discourses are deployed ‘from above’ by organizations to socialize and 
reshape individual identities around corporate priorities — thus achieving ‘control at a 
distance’. The effect is to legitimize processes of occupational change, which para- 
doxically favour rationalization, standardization and accountability over individual 
autonomy, discretion and judgement. 

A further extension of this is the attempt by firms, in new knowledge-intensive fields 
such as advertising, management consulting or financial services, to hijack notions of 
professionalism to enhance their own legitimacy or brand reputation (see article by 
Kipping in this issue). Empson and Chapman (2006) note how some management con- 
sulting firms have: ‘mimicked the practices and language of partnership in order to 
assume the mantle of professionalism that it conveyed’. Robertson et al. (2003: 853) 
also describe attempts by such firms to manufacture a ‘professional aristocracy’ and a 
‘collective social identity grounded in elitism’. Such practices may be associated with 
the need for firms to discipline and incentivize a highly mobile expert workforce, as is 
suggested earlier. The association with professionalism however might also serve as an 
important source of reputational capital, providing reassurance to clients and a signal of 
quality, especially in new or emerging markets (Alvesson and Johansson, 2002; 
Greenwood and Empson, 2003). 

This emerging body of research therefore raises some important questions about the 
future development of so-called corporate forms of professionalism. What is ultimately 
implied is a shift towards ‘own brand’ forms of professionalism whereby professional- 
ism is appropriated and redefined by large firms as an ‘internal matter’ (see Kipping, this 
issue) to be ascertained through the symbolical adherence to corporate standards and 
behavioural codes and supported by the possession of internal qualifications, credentials 
and regulations (see Flood, this issue). However, again our understanding of these ten- 
dencies remains limited with little attention being placed so far on studies of occupa- 
tional contexts other than Big 4 accountancy firms, on the response of individual 
professionals to such processes (but see Mueller et al., this issue), or on how the develop- 
ment of corporate versions of professionalism interfaces with more traditional “projects” 
led by professionals themselves (Kirkpatrick et al., 2008). 
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Outline of the contributions 


The aim of this monograph is to address and further develop these emerging themes to 
better reconnect the study of professional occupations with that of professional organiza- 
tions. The opening article by Julia Evetts frames the rise of professional organizations 
within a series of theoretical shifts in the sociology of the professions. In particular, pro- 
fessional organizations and their increasing power are connected to processes of “profes- 
sionalization from above’ whereby professionalism is deployed by managers and 
employers as a resource to motivate, manage and regulate individual practitioners and to 
facilitate processes of organizational change. This is also resonant of discursive 
approaches to professionalism where professionalism is presented as a normative tech- 
nology used to normalize and (self-)discipline autonomous individuals and to exercise 
control at a distance in increasingly complex, competitive and geographically dispersed 
organizations (Fournier, 1999; Grey, 1994, 1998). The article proceeds to identify what 
are the changes and continuities within the increasingly organizational context in which 
professionals operate, before delineating a series of challenges and opportunities that 
confront professionals working in these settings as well as, more broadly, professional- 
ism as a third occupational logic. This contribution, which introduces many of the issues 
specifically debated later on in the monograph, certainly notes how new organizational 
logics are encroaching on professional work and relationships. At the same time it also 
illustrates the adaptive capabilities of professional occupations as they manipulate these 
new logics to develop alternative modes of conduct and service provision. 

The next contribution, by Suddaby and Viale, seeks to connect the sociology of the 
professions with one of the most influential perspectives in management and organiza- 
tional studies: institutional theory. As the authors argue, these bodies of work have clear 
but unexplored linkages, as after all ‘professional projects carry within them, projects of 
institutionalization’. From this significant premise, their contribution goes on to sketch 
four different mechanisms through which ‘the professional project [acts] as an endog- 
enous mechanism of institutional change’. The article makes a clear contribution by 
viewing professionalization as a specific form of institutionalization which is surrounded, 
bounded and influenced by other institutionalization projects such as those pursued by 
large organizations which employ professionals or rely on their expertise. Thus, the arti- 
cle provides a novel perspective on how to reconnect the study of professional occupa- 
tions with the study of professional organizations, by exploring the interconnections 
between different ‘institutionalization’ projects. 

The next article, by Muzio et al., explores patterns of professionalization in a 
number of ‘new’ knowledge-based occupations: management consultancy, project 
management and executive head-hunters. Against a general assumption in the litera- 
ture that such occupations are unwilling and/or incapable to professionalize, this arti- 
cle suggests how a professionalization project has indeed been in play within these 
occupational domains. Perhaps most interestingly, it is argued that this can be viewed 
as a new pattern of ‘corporate’ professionalization which is increasingly skewed 
towards the interests and practices of large firms and to the realities of work in organi- 
zational contexts. Thus this contribution highlights how professionalization projects 
are seeking to adapt to a new environmental context which is characterized by the 
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prominence of large organizations and to develop a new range of tactics designed to 
engage and win the support of these new powerful actors within professional fields. 
However such tactical adjustments may come at the cost of a progressive hollowing 
out of traditional notions of professionalism. 

The article by Mirko Noordegraaf moves the debate in a different direction, highlight- 
ing connections between professional and organizational logics that arise outside organi- 
zations during processes of professional education. It is noted how growing pressures to 
manage expert work are forcing professional associations to look at ways of ‘remaking’ 
rank and file professionals, so that their behaviours become more ‘organizational’. To 
achieve this, professional associations might change educational programmes so that 
their members learn about issues such as efficiency, planning and leadership. However, 
the extent to which such goals can be translated into practice remains unclear. To explore 
this topic Noordegraaf focuses on the changing education of British and Dutch medical 
doctors. The analysis shows that while changes have occurred in educational guidelines, 
curricula and practices, these have been less significant than is often assumed. To some 
extent, new connections betwen professionalism and organizations are established, but 
primarily at the level of general guidelines with little impact on practice. 

Also focusing on the health context, the article by Kirkpatrick et al. focuses more on 
the question of how professions are managed. Drawing on ideas from the sociology of 
professions (e.g. Freidson, 1983; Abbott, 1988) the authors note how health organiza- 
tions (such as hospitals) represent a competing and fluid system of professions. 
However, while much has been written on this topic, only limited attention has been 
given to how management itself may represent a contested jurisdiction within hospitals. 
To illustrate this idea the article focuses on the history of health reforms in Denmark 
from the early 1980s onwards. This case reveals how both the nursing and medical pro- 
fessions in Denmark actively campaigned to contro] management work and lay claim to 
that jurisdiction. In their conclusion the authors argue that more attention needs to be 
given to the way broader changes in organization and management are mediated by 
interprofessional struggles and rivalries. Such struggles have implications not only for 
the division of labour and status order between professions but also for the way man- 
agement work itself is enacted. 

In his contribution, John Flood investigates the re-regulation of the legal profession 
and the role played by large law firms in this process. This is an area which has experi- 
enced unprecedented change, with legislation such as the UK’s Legal Services Act pav- 
ing the way for more corporatized forms of legal practice, potentially including external 
ownership and stock exchange listings. Large law firms have been important interlocu- 
tors and participants in such debates as their activities present a regulatory challenge for 
existing frameworks with their domestic and individualistic focus. Indeed the realization 
of how professional malpractice is increasingly located at the systemic and organiza- 
tional level has spurred the development of entity forms of professional regulation. 
Equally importantly, large law firms themselves are instigating regulatory change by 
‘undermining, modifying, escaping and ultimately reconstructing professional regula- 
tion regimes’ which are ill suited for the realities of transnational corporate practice. 
Indeed, the article provides several examples of how such firms acted as institutional 
entrepreneurs lobbying for and driving through desired regulatory changes: such as the 
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authorized internal regulation (AIR) regime, which effectively subcontracts professional 
regulation to the firms and their own internal processes and procedures. Thus this contri- 
bution provides a clear example of the increasing importance of the large professional 
services firms as a site of professionalization and of the shift of professional regulation 
from the occupational to the organizational level. 

Taking this idea further, the article by Matthias Kipping shows how over the course of 
more than a century management consulting firms have managed to cultivate an image 
of professionalism in order to both gain external legitimacy with their clients and control 
their own human resources. Adding to the extant literature on ‘professionalism as a dis- 
cursive resource”, it demonstrates how, throughout the development of the industry, the 
sources of thus “image professionalism' changed significantly, ranging from a close asso- 
ciation with existing professions (engineering and accounting), to a mimicry of the legal 
profession, to a purely linguistic notion, akin to ‘professional’ sports. Hence, the ‘profes- 
sionalism’ of management consulting was in many ways hollow from the start and hol- 
lowed out even further through its history. However, as the article also shows, there were 
opportunities for social closure with the creation of specific professional bodies in the 
industry — leaving open the question why these ultimately failed. 

Our final article, by Mueller et al., is framed within the literature on professional 
careers as it presents a study of how female accountants understand and make sense of 
their progression within Big 4 accountancy firms. The article is aligned with a long aca- 
demic tradition that views professionalism as normative discourse and rhetorical 
resource, deployed to exercise control and manage individual identities. The key notion 
here is that of performance, as ‘being professional’ coincides with performing or perhaps 
more importantly being seen as performing while career structures act as normalizing 
devices pushing individual professionals towards appropriate values and behaviours. In 
this context, the authors focus on how female professionals react to such pressures and 
expectations and reveal ambiguous outcomes. While there is loyalty to the firm and to 
the notion of performing, there is also distancing and disenchantment with existing prac- 
tices and a reluctant acknowledgement that professional life in organizational settings is 
increasingly characterized by a culture of visibility, appearance and exposure. The result 
is a divided professional self, which does not necessarily internalize self-discipline but 
display traits such as cynicism, distancing and criticism. This 1s a significant addition to 
our understanding of professional identities and how these are mediated within organiza- 
tional contexts. 
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Table 1. Changes and continuities in professionalism as occupational value 








Changes Continuities 

Governance Authority 

Management Legitimacy 

External forms of regulation Prestige, status, power, dominance 

Audit and measurement Competence, knowledge 

Targets and performance indicators Identity and work culture 

Work standardization Discretion to deal with complex cases, respect, trust 


Financial control 
Competition, individualism, stratification  Collegial relations and jurisdictional competitions 


Organizational control of the work Gender differences in careers and strategies 
priorities 

Possible range of solutions/procedures Procedures and solutions discussed and agreed 
defined by the organization within specialist teams 





Table 1 summarizes aspects of change and continuity in the interpretation of profession- 
alism as an occupational value in service professions. This is a simplification of what is, 
in fact, a highly complex, variable and changing situation. Professional occupations are 
different both within and between nation-states and contexts are constantly changing as 
new nation-state and European policies emerge, develop and are adapted and modified 
in practice and in local workplaces. Used with care and due caution, these aspects might 
enable an assessment of the prominence of organizational and occupational professional- 
ism to be made in different occupations and workplaces. 

These changes and continuities include both structural and relationship aspects and 
characteristics, although, importantly the changes are more structural while the continui- 
ties tend to focus on relations. In addition these changes and continuities have been 
identified and illustrated at macro and meso levels of analysis but there might also be 
significant micro variations in different workplaces and local organizational contexts. 


Discussion: consequences, challenges and opportunities 


What, then, are the consequences of such change for practitioners and clients? Is occu- 
pational professionalism worth preserving as a distinct alternative and contrasting way of 
controlling work and workers (compared with organizations and markets) and with value 
for both practitioners and their clients? What are the challenges and opportunities of 
changing aspects of professionalism as an occupational value? 


Consequence and challenges 


The consequences of and challenges to professionalism as an occupational value are 
being documented by researchers interested in different occupational groups in Europe 
and North America (e.g. Bolton, 2005; Bourgeault and Benoit, 2009; Boussard, 2006: 
Champy, 2008; Dent et al., 2008; Schepers, 2006; Wrede, 2008) and research links with 
sociologists of organizations are developing (Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2008). There are 
also some early indications of what might be a retreat from or a substantial redefinition 
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These all take time which, arguably, could be better spent in client contact and service 
work as defined by the profession itself rather than by the work organization. These 
aspects would seem to have benefits and costs, therefore, and their appropriateness for 
professional work would need to be monitored over time. 

There are other opportunities arising from the combination of the logics of profes- 
sionalism and the organization which may prove advantageous. One of these is the 
incorporation of human resource management (HRM) from the organization into pro- 
fessional employment practices, processes and procedures. Job contracts, job descrip- 
tions, formal interview and selection procedures, employment rights and benefits, 
appeals procedures, sickness benefit and cover, maternity, caring and other absences 
are all examples which have benefited the majority of professionals working in organi- 
zations and have for the most part replaced less formalized social networking and 
informal recommendation procedures. Indeed, human resources procedures have con- 
tributed to the spectacular growth in professional employment over the last 20 years 
and have improved diversity and equal opportunities. 

Standardization and formalization of selection, retention and career development pro- 
cedures have also increased the transparency of what were often hidden, even “mysterl- 
ous’ arrangements in respect of promotion, career progress and departmental relationships 
and links within the organization. Less formalized procedures benefited only a select few 
privileged practitioners and were perceived as unfair and inequitable by the majority. 
Increased transparency can then result in more emphasis on career choices, dependent on 
personal circumstances, rather than the sponsorship of the privileged few. Career ine- 
qualities clearly continue (including in respect of gender and ethnicity), as well as some 
reliance on networking, informal advice and recommendations (see Mueller et al., this 
issue), but in general, the incorporation of HRM procedures and regulations from the 
organization into professional employment practices has been an opportunity and of ben- 
efit for practitioners and their work. 

Other opportunities would seem to arise from the increased recognition that organiza- 
tional management and managerialism are not only complex but also multilayered and 
multidimensional. Management is being used to control, and sometimes limit, the work of 
practitioners in organizations but, in addition, management is being used by practitioners 
and by professional associations themselves as a strategy both in the career development 
of particular practitioners and in order to improve the status and respect of a professional 
occupation and its standing (see Kirkpatrick et al. and Noordegraaf, this issue). 

As a micro-level strategy, there is some evidence, particularly from health profession- 
als such as nursing and midwifery (Bourgeault et al., 2004; Carvahlo, 2008) but also now 
from medical doctors (Kuhlmann, 2008) and teachers (Gewirtz et al., 2009), of individ- 
ual practitioners acquiring qualifications in management (e.g. the MBA) with the clear 
intention of furthering their careers. In the case of health professionals such as nurses and 
midwives this can also be interpreted as a collective mobility strategy as increasingly 
hospital management at middle and senior levels is perceived as a career opening for 
those with appropriate management credentials, experience and motivation (see 
Kirkpatrick et al., this issue). 

As a meso-level strategy, it is also interesting to note the work of Langer (2008) in 
respect of social work in Germany. Masters-level programmes for social workers in 
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Germany are incorporating management training as a way of increasing the status, 
standing, reputation and respect for social work as a professional occupation in the field 
of social services work. Following the Bologna process and standardization of higher 
education levels in Europe, in Germany there is a large development of masters pro- 
grammes which qualify (in this case) social workers to apply for leadership positions in 
non-profit organizations and social services departments. These developments can be 
interpreted, therefore, as both a micro- and meso-level strategy in respect of social work. 

In addition, and as Muzio and Kirkpatrick explain in the Introduction to this collec- 
tion, organizations can constitute:sites for (and objects of) professional control and 
domination. Jurisdictional disputes and negotiations were originally described by 
Abbott (1988) but now they are being played out within organizations rather than in 
the wider arena of labour markets and education systems. Within organizations, occu- 
pations seek to process and control tasks and task divisions to suit their own occupa- 
tional interests. The medical profession — particularly doctors employed by the state 
— continue to use their cultural authority and legitimacy to maintain dominance 
(Coburn, 2006; Freidson, 2001; Larkin, 1983). Armstrong (1985) describes competi- 
tion between professionals in management (accountancy, engineering and personnel) 
in colonizing key positions, roles and decision-making within large organizations. In 
these ways organizations constitute arenas for inter-professional competition as well as 
professional conquest. 


Conclusion 


This article has explained the notion of professionalism as an occupational value and 
argued the importance of retaining and perhaps recreating this interpretation for service 
sector professional work. But professionalism is changing and being changed as service 
professionals now increasingly work in large-scale organizations. Then the article exam- 
ined the changes to and the continuities in the construction of professionalism in these 
organizational contexts. In the third section, I examined some of the changes and chal- 
lenges to professionalism as an occupational value as well as some of the opportunities 
for practitioner-workers and their clients. It is important to remember that the redefini- 
tion of professionalism and its links with management present opportunities and benefits 
for professional work and workers as well as important challenges. Perhaps achieving a 
balance between changes and continuities, challenges and opportunities, for profession- 
alism as an occupational value is one of the most important tasks for researchers in the 
sociology of professional groups over the next few years. 
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Résumé 

Les sociologues qui s’intéressent au travail des professions ont caractérisé le 
professionnalisme comme une façon distincte et particulière de contróler et d'organiser 
le travail et les travailleurs, avec de réels avantages pour les professionnels et les 
clients. Dans cette acception, l'analyse du professionnalisme est celle d'une ‘valeur 
professionnelle’. Mais le professionnalisme évolue car les professionnels travaillent de 
plus en plus pour de grandes organisations et parfois pour des sociétés internationales. 
L'article explique le professionnalisme en tant que valeur professionnelle et précise à la 
fols les évolutions et les constantes de ce concept dans ces contextes organisationnels. 
Certaines des conséquences possibles de la redéfinition du professionnalisme pour 
les praticiens et leurs clients, dans les services publics comme la santé, les services 
sociaux et l'éducation, sont examinées. Ces conséquences incluent les changements 
dans le travail lui-méme, les évolutions des relations praticien/employeur et praticien/ 
client et les changements dans le contróle des priorités et processus dans le cadre du 
travail. La dernière partie étudie l'éventualité de certains avantages dans la combinaison 
des logiques de professions et celles d'organisations dans le contrôle du travail et 
des travailleurs et celle d'opportunités associées à ces changements qui pourraient 
améliorer à la fois le comportement et la pratique de services professionnels tout en 
bénéficiant aux praticiens et aux clients. 


Mots-clés 
constantes, défis, évolutions, nouveau professionnalisme, opportunités, valeur 
professionnelle 
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Resúmen 

Los sociólogos Interesados en el trabajo y ocupaciones profesionales han diferenciado 
al profesionalismo como una manera especial y distintiva de controlar y organizar el 
trabajo y los trabajadores, trayendo consigo una serle de ventajas intrínsecas tanto 
para los profesionales como para los clientes. En esta interpretación, el análisis del 
profesionalismo es un 'valor ocupacional”. No obstante, el profesionalismo está 
cambiando y está siendo cambiado a medida que los profesionales trabajan cada vez 
más en lugares organizacionales de gran escala y a veces en empresas internacionales. 
El artículo define al profestonalismo como un valor ocupacional y resalta la continuldad 
y los cambios dados en el profesionalismo dentro de estos contextos organizacionales. 
A continuación, se examina algunas de las posibles consecuencias de la redefinición 
del profesionalismo tanto para trabajadores-profeslonales como para sus clientes 
en trabajos del sector público, tales como salud, asistencia social y educación. Estas 
consecuencias Incluyen cambios en el trabajo mismo, en la relación entre profesional/ 
empleado y profesional/cliente, y en el control de los procesos y prioridades laborales. 
La sección final considera si también pudieran haber algunas ventajas en la combinación 
de la lógica profesional y organizacional para el control de trabajo y trabajadores y si hay 
oportunidades relacionadas con estos cambios que pueden mejorar tanto la conducta 
como la práctica del trabajo de servicio profesional que a la vez sean de beneficio para 
los profesionales y cllentes. 


Palabras clave 
cambios, continuidad, desafíos, oportunidades, profesionalismo nuevo, valor ocupacional 
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Abstract 

This article explicates the causal connections between changes in professional 
jurisdictions and changes in organizational fields. The authors argue that professional 
projects carry within them projects of institutionalization. They focus attention on 
the critical but often invisible role that professionals play in Institutional work, or 
the creation, maintenance and transformation of institutions. The key contribution 
of this article is to explicate the professional project as an endogenous mechanism 
of institutional change. Based on a review of prior research on institutional change in 
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Introduction 


A central problem for organizational institutionalism has been the inability to explain 
processes of institutional change. Traditionally, in much of sociology and economics, 
institutions are identified as mechanisms of stability and social reproduction. More 
recently, however, organizational sociology has turned its attention to explaining 
instances of institutional change (e.g. Dacin et al., 2002). Within this stream, professions 
have emerged as a clear causal agent of institutional change (Hwang and Powell, 2005; 
Scott, 2008). A growing volume of studies have demonstrated the powerful influence of 
professions and professional organizations as triggers of profound social change. 

Much of the focus of this research, however, has been on understanding how profes- 
sions transform themselves. Studies have demonstrated, for example, how professions’ 
efforts to extend their jurisdiction result in the creation of new organizational forms 
(Suddaby and Greenwood, 2005), new modes of professional practice (Anand et al., 
2007) and new modes of professional expertise (Dezalay and Garth, 1996). Missing from 
these accounts is a clear explanation of the dynamics or mechanisms through which 
changes in professional practice or organization generate profound social change.’ 

This article seeks to make explicit the causal connections between changes in profes- 
sional jurisdictions (Abbott, 1988) and changes in organizational fields (DiMaggio and 
Powell, 1983). The objective of this article is to demonstrate the reciprocal dynamics 
between processes of institutionalization and processes of professionalization. We argue 
that the two dynamics are inextricably related, i.e. that professional projects carry within 
them projects of institutionalization. We do so by focusing attention on the critical but 
often invisible role that professionals play in institutional work, or the creation, mainte- 
nance and transformation of institutions (Lawrence and Suddaby, 1996; Lawrence et al., 
2009) and by reconnecting current work on professionals in organizations (e.g. Greenwood 
et al., 1990) with its intellectual roots in the sociology of professions (e.g. Abbott, 1988; 
Freidson, 1994; Larson, 1977). The key contribution of this article is to explicate the pro- 
fessional project as an endogenous mechanism of institutional change. 

Based on a review of prior research on institutional change in which professionals 
play a central role, we observe four essential dynamics through which professionals 
reconfigure institutions and organizational fields. First, professionals use their expertise 
and legitumacy to challenge the incumbent order and to define a new, open and uncon- 
tested space. Second, professionals use their inherent social capital and skill to populate 
the field with new actors and new identities. Third, professionals introduce nascent new 
rules and standards that recreate the boundaries of the field. Fourth, professionals man- 
age the use and reproduction of social capital within a field thereby conferring a new 
status hierarchy or social order within the field. 

The article is structured as follows. In the next section we summarize the current sta- 
tus of knowledge of institutional change. In the second section we introduce the notion 
that professionals are key agents of institutional change and establish the understanding 
that the institutional work of professions is structured in reciprocal ‘projects’. We then go 
on to describe and elaborate each of the four dynamics through which professionals 
engage in institutional work. In the final section we summarize the insights of this article 
and outline a programme of future research. 
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Institutional (and professional) theories of change 


Institutional theory has emerged as a dominant theory of organizations (Greenwood 
et al., 2008). Its core premise is that organizations attend not only to achieving techni- 
cal standards of economic performance, but are also subject to broader social pres- 
sures from their institutional environment (Meyer and Rowan, 1977). Institutional 
theory, thus, explains why organizations engage in behaviours that appear to be inef- 
ficient or non-rational from an economic perspective. So, for example, organizations 
will often ‘downsize’ or eliminate employees, not because doing so improves per- 
formance, but simply because doing so has become taken for granted as a rational 
management practice (McKinley et al., 2000). Similarly, organizations have been 
shown to adopt Total Quality Management practices as a result of normative pressures 
rather than because they actually improve efficiency (Zbaracki, 1998). 

A key extension of institutional theory is the observation that such rationalized myths 
of management diffuse quickly throughout an organizational field (DiMaggio and Powell, 
1983) thereby promoting high degrees of structural similarity or isomorphism among 
organizations that interact with each other frequently. Institutional pressures, thus, have 
become identified as sources of stability and conformity among organizations. 

A core problem for organizational institutionalism has been in explaining instances of 
field-level change (Dacin et al., 2002). Because organizational actors are viewed as 
being embedded in institutionalized world views and taken-for-granted assumptions, it is 
difficult to explain how some actors are able to resist institutional pressures and initiate 
change (Battalina, 2006). One explanatory stream attributes such change to institutional 
entrepreneurs (DiMaggio, 1988) or actors who, because of their structural position 
within a field or because of their unique social skill or power, are able to resist pressures 
of institutionalization (e.g. Greenwood and Suddaby, 2006). 

The notion of institutional entrepreneurs as the source of field-level change, however, 
has drawn substantial criticism. Theorists object to the simplistic use of agency as an 
explanatory variable, in large part because agentic explanations are inconsistent with the 
logic of institutional theory. A central assumption of organizational institutionalism is that 
actors are so embedded in their institutional environments that extant arrangements are 
‘taken-for-granted’ and actors cannot cognitively conceive of alternate arrangements. 
Using exogenous agents to explain change, argue the critics, effectively undermines the 
validity the theory. Instead of using ‘heroes’ (Delmestri, 2006) or ‘hypermuscular agents’ 
(Suddaby, 2010) to explain change, critics observe that that the theory must offer endog- 
enous explanations of institutional change, i.e. explanations that de-focalize the role of 
highly agentic actors. 

The central thesis of this article, that the dynamic of professionalization offers an 
endogenous explanation of institutional change, is implicit in much of the professions 
literature. We base our argument on the well-established notion that professions exist as 
relatively unstable entities engaged in a constant dynamic struggle with other, adjacent 
entities (Abbott, 1988). In Abbott’s (1988) conception, the adjacent entities were other 
professions. Other theorists, however, most notably Burrage (1990), suggest that the 
adjacent entities might also be other institutions. Burrage (1990) theorize professions as 
a spatially and temporally contingent negotiation between various institutions in an 
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and histories, our occupations present some important individual variations, yet they also 
display some common characteristics and approaches to professionalization which act as 
the key components of our model of corporate professionalization. 


Knowledge claims — closure 


Closure, the ability to distinguish members from non-members, has historically been at 
the heart of professionalization projects. This has usually been established on the basis 
of formal credentials which certified the mastery of an official body of knowledge. Such 
attempts can be discerned with varying degrees of success in all of our three case study 
occupations; yet, this is an increasingly difficult strategy in a context characterized by 
more fluid, indeterminate and relational forms of knowledge (Fincham et al., 2007). 
Accordingly, project management, management consultancy and executive search have 
also been developing alternative types of credentials which emphasize competences, 
transferable skills and industry knowledge and experience. 

In the case of management consultancy, the IMC struggled with the issue of closure 
and professional qualifications for a large part of its early history. This challenge led to 
the development of the CMC award. This assesses competency in key management 
consultancy processes against the Institute’s Competence Framework, which specifies 
the standards and capabilities expected from consultants regardless of their area of tech- 
nical specialization. There is, therefore, a clear attempt to specify common principles, 
abilities and real-life competences (negotiation and communication, project manage- 
ment, expectation management, risk management, etc.) that transcend the narrow 
boundaries of individual practice areas (e.g. strategy, business process re-engineering 
[BPR]) and should be common to all types of management consultancy. Here, the 
emphasis is not so much on the possession of specific forms of knowledge but on the 
ability to put this into practice (i.e. skills) in a competent, client-focused and ethical 
manner. This requires new assessment methods involving extended interviews, client 
references, presentations and the critical analysis of the candidates’ project portfolio. 
Yet, in parallel with the investment in new forms of competence-based closure, which 
remain the highest accolade in this area, today the IBC has also been pursuing a more 
traditional path centred around the development of an official body of knowledge 
(the MCBOK) and formal qualifications such as the Certificate and the Diploma in 
Management Consultancy. 

Within project management, conversely, the APM has had much more success in 
developing a credible and authoritative body of knowledge, providing the basis for the 
introduction of a professional examination in 1996. However, in line with the other pro- 
fessional associations discussed, the APM has recently developed a hierarchy of accredi- 
tation to replace the single point of entry into the association: the APM Professional 
(APMP) — a stand-alone test of a candidate’s mastery of the APM Body of Knowledge. 
This has since been replaced by a four-tier ‘ladder’ of qualifications.’ The rationale 
behind this ‘ladder’ reflects current concerns with building a structure for continuing 
professional development (CPD) and valuing practical competence over abstract knowl- 
edge. Hence the lower levels of accreditation, in particular the APM Introductory 
Certificate in Project Management and the APM Professional, continue to rely on 
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Finally, professionalization in executive search has also become focused on firm-level 
entity regulation with the AESC being an association of firms from the start and only 
recently adding individual members. This makes the case of executive search different to 
management consultancy and project management, where corporate membership devel- 
oped only after initial attempts at individual level membership strategies. Firms that 
become members of the AESC have to accept the Association’s ‘code of ethics’ and ‘pro- 
fessional practice guidelines’, which, in many ways, define the fundamental knowledge- 
base of executive search professionals. All practitioners employed by firms are expected 
to “perform all search consulting assignments competently, and with an appropriate degree 
of knowledge, thoroughness and urgency’ so as to ensure accuracy, avoid conflicts of 
interest and ensure clients’ best interests are served.” The importance of practitioners 
employed by firms possessing the appropriate knowledge is also inscribed in the ‘bills of 
rights’ which states what clients and headhunted candidates can expect in terms of service 
standards. In effect, then, firm-level entity regulation by the AESC leads to individual 
practitioner-level regulation but employing firms play the lead role in training, monitoring 
and disciplining the individual practitioner. 

The strength of the AESC and its entity regulation (see Flood, this issue) is also under- 
mined by the fact that, like in consultancy, corporate membership is not wholeheartedly 
embraced, with many firms not being registered with the association and one of the iconic 
firms associated with the development of executive search, Egon Zehnder, not being a 
member at all. In addition, the fact that regulation is relatively ‘light touch’ and the AESC 
can only recommend that the entities they regulate, i.e. the firms, punish offenders — 
ironically usually defined as individuals not firms — who break rules in the client’s or 
candidate’s bill of rights further raises questions about the effectiveness of the regime. 

In all cases, corporate membership schemes reflect, then, a mix of realism and oppor- 
tunism, as they are born from the realization that large firms are increasingly the primary 
actors and locus of professionalization in contemporary expert work. While the support 
of large organizational members becomes essential to professionalization in these areas, 
corporate membership also offers a convenient opportunity to expand the institutes’ 
numbers by reaching out to the individual practitioners working in these firms. It does, 
however, lead to a different type of professionalization to that associated with accoun- 
tancy, medicine and law, with individuals increasingly being regulated by employing 
organizations and only indirectly by professional associations. 


Legitimization claims 


The three occupations under analysis tend to promote the merits of professional mem- 
bership on the basis of the commercial benefits that this delivers to clients. Thus, the 
strategy 1s to persuade large corporations and key government departments of the value 
of professional affiliation. This is therefore rather different from the statutory route 
pursued by traditional professions, which sought to strike ‘regulative bargains’ (Cooper 
et al., 1988) with the state with regard to public safeguard services. In effect, the 
approach of our three case studies is to use professional associations as a way of pro- 
moting and proving to the market the worth and value-added delivered by professional 
service providers. 
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IPMA or the ICMCI, which coordinate international initiatives such as the development 
of international qualifications, codes of practice and competence frameworks. A good 
example here is the CMC qualification (and the common competency framework, body 
of knowledge and international code of conduct which support this), which has been 
developed by the ICMCI to act as a global benchmark for individual management con- 
sultants. While acting as a useful coordination mechanism, such umbrella associations 
can also implicitly encourage cross-border professional mobility, by enabling individ- 
ual members to operate outside their own nationally bound jurisdictions. Significant in 
this regard is the fact that, already, 50 percent of APM members have an international 
component to their work, and some 6 percent are permanently based overseas (APM, 
2008). Another aspect of internationalization is the tendency of professional associa- 
tions to operate internationally and to enlist members outside their national boundaries 
often in competition with local incumbents. A good example here is the US-based 
Project Management Institute (PMI); with over 310,000 members (including some 3000 
in the UK), PMI is currently the world’s largest association in the project management 
field. PMI, which is not, however, a member of IPMA, has an aggressive globalization 
strategy and has established substantial chapters in over 60 countries, although around 
70 percent of its members still work in the US and Canada. In its search for international 
members, PMI represents a real rival to the APM within the field of project manage- 
ment in the UK. Thus, as large corporations and their professional advisors internation- 
alize, professional associations appear, then, to be following suit. 

The case of the AESC and its field of practice, which emerged as transnational from 
the start, is perhaps the clearest example of an international professionalization project. 
Originally founded in 1959 in New York City, and now also operating out of a Brussels 
office, the body represents the work of retained executive search firms and their 
researchers and consultants in 70 countries.° This raises a number of interesting dilem- 
mas if the AESC is to stage a more formal professionalization project. At its simplest, 
the AESC has no single national government to lobby for professional status, 
Transnational organizations such as the World Trade Organization are unable to enforce 
closure in the way that it is usually conceptualized in debates about the professions and, 
therefore, the AESC faces something of a dilemma. In addition, the fundamental knowl- 
edge-base, competences and standards set out in the AESC code of ethics, in its profes- 
sional practice guidelines and ın the client’s bill of rights tend to operate within an 
Anglo-American understanding of professionalism. This is understandable in that 55 
percent of AESC member firms are in the UK or US.’ But it does limit the effectiveness 
of the strategies designed to legitimize the role of executive search in other countries 
and particularly in countries in which the role of executive search is not institutionalized 
and needs a different type of promotion and support compared to the US and UK (see 
Beaverstock et al., 2010). 

The jurisdictional boundaries of our three case studies and their professional associa- 
tions are, then, markedly different to those of traditional professions such as accoun- 
tancy, medicine and law in which national domains dominate. This creates new 
opportunities and challenges and shapes the strategies of professionalization in ways not 
experienced in other professions. In particular, as predicted by Julia Evetts (1995: 772), 
the case of these new professions indicates how professional associations are pursuing 
their traditional objectives and performing their traditional functions (such as lobbying, 
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certification and regulation) but this is increasingly occurring “within transnational mar- 
kets and international divisions of labour”. 


Synthesis and analysis 


The three occupations under analysis, while having their own peculiarities and trajec- 
tories of professionalization, all display some common features pointing to the devel- 
opment of new patterns of professionalization. These features and their differences 
when compared to “traditional? models of professionalization are summarized in 
Table 1. Crucially, this includes in all three cases an increasing focus on the large 
organizations which as clients and especially as employers dominate these fields of 
activity. In this context, the introduction of corporate membership schemes and other 
forms of organizational engagement is particularly interesting. This development 
breaks with past tradition as professions have historically attempted to admit, regulate 
and discipline individual practitioners. There is, then, a realization that in manage- 
ment consultancy, project management and executive search processes of profession- 
alization are intrinsically connected to the support of large organizations which, after 
all, employ the great majority of professionals in these domains. Reinforcing this 
idea, Enron, and other cases of professional malpractice, suggest how increasingly 
professional misbehaviour can be located at the organizational and systemic as well 
as at the individual level. 


Table I. Key characteristics of ‘corporate professionalization' compared to more ‘traditional’ 


models 
Old ‘Collegtal New “Corporate professionalization' 
professlonalization' 
Knowledge-base Rellance on an abstract body Co-production of knowledge with 
of knowledge industry, situated knowledge, focus 
on competences 
Market Statutory closure via Royal Market closure via corporate 
Charter practices (‘embedding professtonal 
membership’ in tendering and 
procurement processes) 
Legitimacy Legitimized by public benefit Legitimized by market value 
Composition of Individual membership Individual and organizational 
association Single-der membership membership 


Relation to state 


Relation with clients 
and employers 


Jurisdictions 


structure 


Licensed/regulated by state 


Arm’s length 


National 


Multi-level membership structure 


Not licensed/regulated, state acts as 
(significant) stakeholder/consumer of 
services 


Close engagement 


International 
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In this context, any successful professionalization project cannot dispense with the 
active participation, involvement and also regulation of those large employing organi- 
zations which have been so influential in shaping their respective fields of practice. 
The operation of corporate schemes and the development of forms of entity regulation 
(e.g. the regulation of firms by the AESC), the introduction of consultation mecha- 
nisms with employing and client organizations such as the Consultancy Purchasing 
Group and the Major Projects Association and the move by the IBC to transfer profes- 
sional accreditation powers to its corporate members are all significant example of 
these tendencies. Thus, professionalization in the three occupations under review 
assumes a distinctive corporate flavour as it increasingly recognizes the roles of corpo- 
rations, which had previously been largely absent from the relevant literature (Burrage 
et al., 1990), as key sites and vehicles for professionalization projects (Suddaby et al., 
2007). In particular, professionalization here becomes bound to and furthered through 
organizational strategies, tactics, systems and methods as well as through the initia- 
tives and involvement of large corporations. Our case studies, therefore, to use Julia 
Evetts’ (2003) terminology, increasingly represent examples of professionalization 
from ‘above’ rather than ‘within’, as this process is largely controlled by the employers 
of professionals. 

This role for large organizations in professionalization strategies is also intimately 
related to the other trends identified through the analysis of our three case studies. These 
“new” professions increasingly operate within a commercialized understanding of pro- 
fessionalism (Hanlon, 1998), which downgrades notions of public service and the social 
trusteeship of socially relevant skills (Brint, 1994) and celebrates the ability to provide 
business-orientated expert services which add value to clients. Accordingly, the refer- 
ence point here is no longer an increasingly neoliberal and budget-conscious state 
(except in its increasingly relevant capacity as a large consumer of expert services) who 
is sceptical of professional claims and practices, but the market, with the building of 
market consensus rather than the achievement of statutory recognition as the key strat- 
egy for professionalization. In other words, these associations set out to build a critical 
mass of consensus around their project and activities by persuading a sufficiently large 
number of employing organizations and consumers of the commercial merits and safe- 
guards associated with professional membership, accreditation and regulation. The idea 
being that once a sufficiently large share of the market has been won over and profes- 
sional qualifications become embedded in corporate tendering processes, professional 
affiliation would be routinely expected and indeed requested by both clients and 
employers in their procurement and recruitment strategies; thus, de facto, delivering a 
market form of occupational closure. In this context, the relationships with institutions 
such as the Office of Government Commerce, the Chartered Institute of Purchasing and 
Supply or the (now defunct) Department for Business, Enterprise and Regulatory 
Reform, which commissioned the UK’s Higgs Report, acquire a particularly strategic 
significance, as these institutions through their procurement guidelines and best prac- 
tices can influence market behaviour. In particular, the support of these institutions can 
act as a significant seal of approval rising the legitimacy, profile and value of profes- 
sional membership in these specific markets. Similarly professional membership is pre- 
sented as a commercial proposition and often marketed in terms of its benefits and 
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value-added, especially in situations such as project management where multiple asso- 
ciations compete over potential members. 

Finally, the increasing move towards global associations is a reflection of the activi- 
ties of major employing organizations and the evolving market for professional services. 
The now well-documented globalization of a range of professional service providers 
(Beaverstock et al., 2000; Faulconbridge, 2008) and the cross-border mobility of profes- 
sionals have led to professional associations responding by globalizing their activities or 
in the case of the AESC, being born global. This marks out the activities of such associa- 
tions as distinctly different to their counterparts in architecture, medicine or law, which 
historically have held national remits. 

Of course, it is important to recognize how ‘corporate professionalization’ is a process 
in which old and new coexist and co-penetrate each other as some old strategies (devel- 
opment of formal bodies of knowledge and official qualifications) and objectives (char- 
tered status) associated with historical patterns of professionalization continue to have 
some hold on these associations and on some of their members. At the same time it 1s 
somewhat simplistic to suggest that ‘traditional’ professions such as accountancy, medi- 
cine and law are homogeneous and have coherent and static professionalization strate- 
gies (Malhotra and Morris, 2009) that have not been affected by the increasing influence 
of the employing professional organization (Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2008; Suddaby 
et al., 2007). Indeed, many of the trends identified and analysed here are increasingly 
relevant, although in a less pronounced fashion, to established professional projects. 
Ultimately, the exact balance between old and new will vary in each occupational and 
national context and will change over time. In particular, the closer an occupation is to 
the possibility of developing a formal knowledge-base grounded in generalizable and 
codifiable principles the stronger will be the incentive to tie membership to the mastery 
of such knowledge and to develop traditional examinations to accredit individual mem- 
bers. This tendency is most pronounced in project management in which, notwithstand- 
ing the development of competency-based qualifications for the most senior positions, 
the PM body of knowledge remains the basis for membership and practice. At the other 
extreme lies executive search in which there is no easy substitute for industry experience 
and social capital, with management consultancy occupying a somewhat intermediate 
position and offering competency-based qualifications (CMC) besides more traditional 
attempts to develop a formal knowledge-base. Similarly, despite a new emphasis in pro- 
fessional rhetorics on competing by adding value, engaging with clients and developing 
commercially attractive propositions, the aspiration for a Royal Charter, that traditional 
accolade of state sanction, still lingers in the background of these projects. Hence, we 
recognize the always contingent nature of any model and suggest here that corporate 
professionalization is an important trajectory of change with a number of generalizable 
principles that operate in occupation, place and time contingent fashions. 


Conclusions 


Our analysis of three key knowledge-based occupations suggests the emergence of a new 
corporate pattern of professionalization, which departs in significant ways from the 
established paths pursued by traditional professions and may be more suitable for the 
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realities of knowledge work and of the contemporary political economy. This approach 
contemplates a series of innovations with regard to closure, to membership propositions, 
client relationships, to the demarcation of jurisdictions and to the legitimization claims 
which are deployed. Such tendencies are increasingly relevant to established professions 
but most pronounced in the context of new knowledge-based occupations such as the 
ones here described. A key feature is the increasing recognition of the importance of 
employing organizations as sites of professional formation and regulation. This has 
spawned a series of new policies and tactics, such as corporate membership schemes, 
which are designed to engage with corporate interests. Yet, this new corporate focus, 
besides refurbishing traditional professional projects, also raises the possibility of a pro- 
gressive hollowing out of professional structures and institutions, as professional asso- 
ciations cede a growing number of their historical prerogatives to their corporate 
members (i.e. the accreditation of individuals) and downplay their regulatory functions 
in favour of their representative role and of the development of commercial services 
designed to attract new members. 
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Notes 


1. While there are no certain data with regard to the total population of consultants, this figure is 
likely to be under 10 percent. 

2. Data on membership numbers taken from AESC website; at: www.aesc.org/article/memberlistsz/ 

3. See www.apm.org.uk/qualifications.asp for full details. 

4. Although the APM has recently begun to directly accredit the professional development 

schemes of companies; at the time of writing, some 14 companies held APM Corporate 

Accreditation. 

See members.aesc.org/eweb/DynamicPage.aspx?webcode=CodeofEthics 

6. Based on data available at: members.aesc.org/eweb/DynamicPage.aspx? WebCode=FAQs 

7. Calculated from data on membership numbers taken from AESC website www.aesc.org/arti- 
cle/memberlistsz/ 
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Résumé 

Cet article explore les modéles de professionnalisation dans un certain nombre 
de ‘nouvelles’ professions basées sur le savoir: conseil en management, gestion de 
projet et chasseur de tétes. Contralrement a l'idée généralement répandue dans 
la documentation qui veut que ces métiers soient réticents et/ou incapables de se 
professionnaliser, cet article suggére comment un projet de professionnalisation est 
en fait en place pour ces métiers. Le point probablement le plus intéressant est que 
ces métiers ont développé un nouveau modéle de professionnalisation ‘d’entreprise’ 
qui se distingue de plusieurs façons des méthodes établies et qui est plus approprié 
aux connaissances spécifiques, aux caractéristiques et aux circonstances historiques 
de ces métlers. Via des entretiens en partie structurés avec des acteurs institutionnels 
clés, notre analyse identifie de nouveaux aspects de la professionnalisation d’entreprise 
qui, en dépit de différences au niveau de la structure et de l’histoire des métlers, sont 
communs aux trois professions examinées et qui peuvent s’appliquer a une fourchette 
plus grande de métiers basés sur le savoir. Il s’agit de l’appartenance à une organisation, 
de la gestion de relations clients, de la clóture en fonction des compétences et de 
l'internationalisation. Nous comparons ensuite ces nouvelles stratégies et tactiques 
de professionnalisation aux processus plus traditionnels sulvis par les professions 
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établies. II est ensuite soutenu que la professionnalisation d'entreprise peut présenter 
la base d'un nouveau modéle de mobilité collective et d'une nouvelle compréhension 
du professionnalisme au 2 | ème siècle. 


Mots-clés 
conseil en management, gestion de projet, recherche de dirigeants, nouveau 
professionnalisme, professionnalisation 


Resúmen 

Este artículo explora los patrones de profesionalización en varias ocupaciones 
nuevas que se basan en el conocimiento: consultoría de gestión, gestión de proyecto 
y agentes de empleo para puestos ejecutivos. Contra una suposición general de que 
tales ocupaciones no están dispuestas a profesionalizarse y/o no lo pueden hacer, este 
artículo indica cómo ciertamente se ha llevado a cabo un proyecto de profeslonalización 
dentro de estos dominios ocupacionales. Quizás lo más interesante es que estas 
ocupaciones están desarrollando un nuevo patrón de profesionalización ‘corporativa’ 
que se distancia de manera significativa del trayecto establecido y que es más 
aproplado para fas características ocupacionales, circunstancias históricas y bases de 
conocimiento específicas de estas ocupaciones. Mediante entrevistas seml estructuradas 
con los protagonistas institucionales clave, nuestro análisis identifica algunas nuevas 
características de la profesionalización corporativa que, a pesar de sus diferencias en 
historia y estructura ocupacional, tienen algo en común con las tres profesiones sujetas 
a revisión y que podrían ser aplicables a una gama más amplia de ocupaciones basadas en 
el conocimiento. Estas características incluyen: membresía organizacional, compromiso 
con el cliente, cierre en base a la competencia e internacionalizacién. Luego procedemos 
a correlacionar y comparar estas nuevas tácticas y estrategias de profesionalización 
con los procesos más tradicionales adoptados por las profesiones establecidas. Se 
puede entonces argumentar que la profesionalización corporativa puede presentar la 
base para un nuevo patrón de movilidad colectiva y para un nuevo entendimiento del 
profeslonalismo en el siglo 21. 


Palabras clave 
búsqueda de ejecutivos, consultoría de gestión, gestión de proyecto, profesionalismo 
nuevo, profesionalización 
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educational programmes, for instance, so that their members learn about organizational 
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whether professional education connects professionals to organizational logics, and if so, how? 
Conceptually, various associational mechanisms for connecting professional and 
organizational logics are explored. Empirically, professional education is studied by 
focusing on the education of British and Dutch medical doctors. By analysing thelr 
education at three levels of analysis — educational guidelines, curricula and educational 
practices — the article studies whether and how doctors are tied to organizational 
issues. At each of these levels, it is concluded, changes occur, although most changes 
are mainly concerned with didactic and competency-based educational philosophies. 
To some extent, new connections between professionalism and organizations are 
established, but primarily at the level of general guidelines. Although medical education 
is reorganized, medical students are hardly equipped for organizational matters. 
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Introduction 


When professionalism is studied, it 1s common to focus on connections — or in fact, dis- 
connects — between professions and organizations inside formal organizations. In the 
second half of the 20th century, it proved to be attractive to study conflicts between pro- 
fessionalism and bureaucracy (Hall, 1968), the structuring of professional bureaucracies 
(e.g. Mintzberg, 1983), clashes between managers and professionals (Raelin, 1986) and 
the management of professionals (Maister, 1993). With the more recent rise and spread 
of managerialism (e.g. Enteman, 1993; Pollitt, 1993), it has become normal to study the 
regulation of professional behaviour by performance systems (e.g. De Bruijn, 2002; 
Timmermans and Berg, 2003), the rise of professional service firms (Ackroyd and 
Muzio, 2007; Leicht et al., 2009) and managed professional businesses (e.g. Brock et al., 
1999; Powell et al., 2002), contrasting bureaucratic and professional logics (Clarke and 
Newman, 1997), conflicts between managers and professionals in professional services 
(Exworthy and Halford, 1999) and professionals’ responses to managerial control (e.g. 
Ackroyd et al., 2007; Waring and Currie, 2009). Such concerns are mirrored in political 
and public debates. Many people worry about the state of professionalism in contempo- 
rary societies (e.g. Broadbent et al., 1997). 

This article acknowledges these concerns, but argues that connections between pro- 
fessionalism and organizations are not so much shaped inside, but outside organiza- 
tions. Whether a medical professional, for example, is really connected to health care 
organizations is influenced, but not controlled by organizational mechanisms. Instead, 
connections/disconnects are strongly influenced or perhaps even ‘controlled’ by school- 
ing and socialization processes that take place earlier and elsewhere. This article explains 
why professional associations, as important forms of social organizing, are relevant for 
forming such connections/disconnects. By educating professional members, for exam- 
ple, professionals might become knowledgeable about organizational issues, such as 
efficiency, planning, financing systems, risks and leadership — or not. 

This is related to earlier attempts to understand the role and influence of professional 
associations, e.g. how they contribute to change, innovation and technology diffusion 
(Greenwood et al., 2002; Swan and Newell, 1995; Vermeulen et al., 2007), and how 
professional groups and fields affect occupational practices (e.g. Evetts, 2006). The 
focus of this analysis is different, however. This article studies the effects of professional 
associations on how professionalism itself is seen and shaped. More specifically, the 
article shows whether and how professional associations connect professionalism and 
organizations, by establishing new ideas about professionalism and organizational 
change, and by developing new theories or images of organizing that affect associational 
activities. Professional associations, which are located outside organizations, influence 
how professional members think and act inside service organizations. These thoughts 
and actions also concern professionalism itself and how professionals are supposed to 
think about organizational issues. In other words, professional associations might pre- 
pare and equip professionals for working inside organizations, or not. 
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Empirically, this article analyses whether British and Dutch medical associations 
attempt to remake professional rank and file workers, especially medical doctors. I 
explore one mechanism for (re)making professionalism in health care, namely educa- 
tion, as education is crucial for understanding the rise and remaking of professionalism. 
Faulconbridge and Muzio (2009: 1337), for example, highlight ‘the importance of edu- 
cation both as a key actor and a key resource in processes of professionalization’. Muzio 
et al. (2010: 10) argue that “formal and informal training becomes a vehicle through 
which the necessary technical and cultural adjustments are encoded in the individual’s 
subjectivity’. Beneath, I analyse whether and how British and Dutch medical associa- 
tions change educational trajectories in order to enact new connections between profes- 
sional and organizational logics. I compare the UK and the Netherlands, because both 
countries are eagerly reforming health care systems and connections between medical 
professionals and managers, but also because institutional conditions differ. Although 
medical professionals share medical autonomies, the British health care system is state- 
controlled, whereas the Dutch system is much more private. This enables a comparison 
of the different patterns of educational reform. In both cases, J relied on documents and 
interviews for studying these patterns. 

Before explaining how I studied educational reform in more detail and presenting the 
empirical findings, I explore the importance of professional associations for organizing 
professionalism. J also discuss mechanisms for maintaining or modernizing images of 
professionalism, and I will explore one of these mechanisms — professional education. 


Professionalism and associations 


An emphasis on associations and associational tendencies fits traditional approaches 
on the professionalization of fields like health care, law and higher education. Although 
professionalization is defined and interpreted in different ways (see Abbott, 1988; 
Burrage and Torstendahl, 1990; Evetts, 2003; Freidson, 1994, 2001; Hall, 1968; 
Larson, 1977; Wilensky, 1964), most authors agree that it can be seen as the collective 
demarcation and institutionalization of occupational practices, acknowledged but not 
controlled by outsiders (for more detail see the introduction to this special issue as 
well as the contribution by Suddaby and Viale). Although there are many ‘natural’ 
professions, such as medicine and law, professionalization is far from straightforward. 
Although occupational control and occupational legitimacy may seem self-evident, 
especially in highly institutionalized fields like medical services, they do not appear 
naturally and must be organized consciously. When cultural and political perspectives 
are applied (e.g. Evetts, 2003; Hodgson, 2005; Hodgson and Cicmil, 2007; Larson, 
1977), professionalization is seen as a matter of sociopolitical construction (Noordegraaf, 
2007). Group membership, occupational definitions and standards, legitimacy and sta- 
tus must be organized, despite the fact that many professional workers are only loosely 
tied to organizations. 

Traditionally, professional associations — as non-organizational forms of social 
organizing — are crucial for construing and organizing (on new professional associa- 
tions and their strategies see Muzio et al., this issue). They create and symbolize ‘pro- 
fessional’ behaviour and practices. This deviates from other social means to generate 
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collective action: hierarchy, the market and networks (e.g. Powell, 1990). Instead of 
managerial control and direct supervision (hierarchy), consumer control and competition 
(market) and self-control and trust (networks), associations revolve around occupa- 
tional control and socialization (e.g. Freidson, 1994, 2001; Krause, 1996). They bring 
together professional workers, define professional work, establish boundaries and 
demarcate fields, standardize work methods and form professional loyalties. According 
to Powell and DiMaggio (1991: 71) professional associations are a powerful ‘vehicle 
for the definition and promulgation of normative rules about organizational and pro- 
fessional behaviour’. 

The strength of professions 1s determined by the extent to which these tendencies 
become institutional facts or ‘objects’ (see Hodgson and Cicmil, 2007). This, in turn, 
also influences connections (or disconnects) between professionalism and organizational 
matters. Professional structures, standards and spheres might be geared towards organi- 
zational matters, or not. Professional members might be socialized into organizational 
worlds, or they might be kept away from organizational matters like budgets, control, 
planning and leadership. If the latter 1s the case, it will be very hard to connect profes- 
sionals and organizations inside professional service organizations. 

Traditionally, professionals are not ‘made’ to act as organizational members. They are 
made into ‘professional’ workers who treat cases and clients as effectively and responsi- 
bly as possible. This also constituted classic organizational forms. Professional bureauc- 
racies (e.g. Mintzberg, 1983) are standardized and coordinated through the skills that are 
formed and shaped by associations, located outside bureaucracies. This explains the lack 
of manageability in professional organizations. Because of professional socialization and 
strong professional ties and loyalties, the organization has a hard time in managing the 
behaviours of its professional operating core. 


Professionalism in times of managerialism 


In the era of managerialism (e.g. Enteman, 1993; Pollitt, 1993), such association- 
induced lack of managerial awareness has become a problem. Well-managed organiza- 
tions favour connections that also go the other way: the professional is taught what it 
means to work in and for an organization, and has developed loyalties to organizational 
processes. Since the 1980s, many management reforms have tried to accomplish such 
a ‘remaking’ of professionals, that is, inside organizations. Public and non-profit 
organizations have changed their modes of operation. They have become more busi- 
nesslike, entrepreneurial and market-oriented (Ferlie et al., 2006; Pollitt and Bouckaert, 
2000). This was accompanied by new modes of organizing, also at work-floors. 
According to managerialism, it becomes important to contextualize service delivery 
and constrain professional behaviour. Service outputs, products and clients have to be 
specified, performances have to be objectified and accounted for, and budgetary con- 
trol has to be tightened. Professionals must be monitored and managed, professional 
services must be rationed, and professional behaviour must be evaluated (e.g. Harrison 
and Pollitt, 1994). 

It is important to study how managerialism and organizational changes are ‘used’ by 
professional associations. Whether they are acknowledged, embraced or resisted, and 
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whether and how organizational changes become part of professional repertoires. When 
professional associations start to support new managerial concepts and notions, and 
when they spread new organizational images and techniques, managerialism is helped. 
When businesslike techniques and fashionable performance systems are ignored or criti- 
cally approached, managerialism is hindered. 

This is not only a matter of understanding reform processes and studying how asso- 
ciations rely upon reform (or not). It is also a matter of how associations interpret 
reforms, see and frame organizational change, and how they legitimate associational 
action. This has been shown most clearly by several strands of institutional theorizing, 
for instance on how professional fields theorize change and innovation (e.g. Suddaby 
and Greenwood, 2005). Suddaby and Greenwood (2005: 41) also argue that ‘institu- 
tional vocabularies are the primary means by which institutional logics are articulated 
and manipulated’. Although “institutional ambiguities and contradictions’, or “exoge- 
nous shifts’ might ‘cause a reconfiguration of field arrangements and allow the ascend- 
ance of new logics’ (p. 39), this is no easy process, as ‘shifts in logic are highly 
contested’, not in the least because of ‘jurisdictional conflicts’. When professional 
associations succeed in framing, arguing and enacting change, jurisdictional bounda- 
ries might be crossed. 

Possible (new) connections between professionalism and organizations in current 
times, also enacted by professional associations, generate a few interrelated empirical 
questions: 


1. How do professional associations view and portray organizations? 
2. Do associations see and conceptualize organizational change? 
3. (How) do they prepare or equip their members for working in organizations? 


In this article, I provide answers by focusing on traditional professional associations, i.e. 
associations that represent and regulate well-known professional fields, especially medi- 
cine. I will do so because jurisdictional boundaries (and thus conflicts) will be highly 
institutionalized. I will analyse whether and how these associations try to remake profes- 
sional workers. By changing educational programmes, professional behaviours might be 
tied to organizational matters like planning, efficiency and leadership. By altering stand- 
ards and procedures, career ladders might be affected and professionals might even be 
helped to become supervisors or team leaders, i.e. ‘managers’ who manage other profes- 
sionals. All of this might also be absent. 


Mechanisms for (re)making professionals 


Before I provide answers to the aforementioned empirical questions, it is necessary to be 
clear about how professional associations make and remake rank and file members. In 
order to organize professional fields, associations will have to rely upon certain mecha- 
nisms for structuring work, legitimating occupational spaces and regulating work prac- 
tices. The mainstream literature on professionalization sheds much light on the nature of 
such mechanisms or ‘pillars of professionalization’ (Noordegraaf and Van der Meulen, 
2008; Van der Meulen, 2009): 
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e Cognitive mechanisms: schooling, education, training, knowledge, skills, 
conferences, books, journals and magazines; 

e Normative mechanisms: membership criteria, selection criteria, entry barriers, 
certificates, codes of conduct, sanctions and discipline; 

e Symbolic mechanisms: rites of passage, stories, heroes, codes of ethics, service 
ideals and missions. 


These mechanisms serve multiple objectives. They define work practices, demarcate 
occupational fields, regulate behaviours, symbolize professionalism and provide exter- 
nal cues. The extent to which such objectives become reality depends on the processes 
that are initiated to shape so-called professionalization projects (Hogdson, 2005; Larson, 
1977). When associations succeed in realizing projects and institutionalizing available 
mechanisms, they will acquire strength. This is important for understanding links 
between professions and organizations, as strong objectives and strong naturalizing 
processes will tend to close off professional groups, shelter them against external pres- 
sures, and close the ranks inside professional domains. This will make them immune 
from (perceived) outside interference, also inside organizations. This is especially hap- 
pening in case of classic professions, such as medical doctors and lawyers (e.g. Larson, 
1977). In case of practical, semi- and welfare state professions, such as police officers, 
teachers, nurses and social workers (e.g. Etzioni, 1969; Noordegraaf, 2006), there are 
less well-established professional powers, but comparable immunization tendencies can 
be witnessed. This is visible in empirical studies that focus on conflicts between manage- 
ment reform and professionals. Such conflicts occur in various service sectors, but resist- 
ance from professionals against managerial control is most effective when professions 
represent maximum institutional strength, such as medical doctors (e.g. Ackroyd et al., 
2007; Kirkpatrick et al., 2005). This strength has little to do with hospital organizations 
as such — it originates outside hospitals. 

As indicated, I did not study all possible mechanisms used by associations, but 
focused on one, namely education. This is a plausible choice, as education is generally 
seen as one of the major means for (re)making professionals, not only because it pro- 
vides technical skills, but also because it socializes students into a professional field and 
teaches the social and moral sides of professional behaviour. As the sociology of profes- 
sional groups and professional education has shown (e.g. Becker et al., 1961; Bloom, 
1973; Bucher, 1970; Coombs, 1978; Freidson, 1975; Funkenstein, 1978; Hafferty, 2000; 
Shuval, 1980; Torres and Mitchell, 1998; see also the special issue of Journal of Health 
and Social Behavior, 1988), education is at the heart of forming professionalism and 
building professional powers. Professional education is a resource for producing content 
(knowledge, skills, norms, rituals, subjectivities, etc.) and an actor in professionalization 
processes (selection, credentials, operation of closure regimes, symbols, etc.) (e.g. 
Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2009). More generally, education and training can be said to 
contribute to “professional jurisdiction and autonomy’ (Waring and Currie, 2009: 758), 
working against organizational change. In fact, “the system of professional education and 
socialization’ acts as one of the ‘conditions hostile to productive working’ in health care 
organizations (Kirkpatrick et al., 2007). 
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Levels of analysis 


Because of the centrality of educational processes in (re)forming professional fields, I ana- 
lysed whether and how educational programmes for classic rank and file professionals — 
medical doctors — establish connections between professionalism and organizations. 
This sounds easier than it is, as education, both for professionals and managers, can take 
many shapes and forms. First of all, one must distinguish between (under)graduate, 
postgraduate and professional schooling. Medical doctors, for example, are educated 
when they study medicine, when they specialize and also when they work as doctors and 
take (obligatory) courses. A large part of these educational processes occurs within the 
walls of academia, especially in the case of (under)graduate education, but professionals 
might also be obliged to be trained in actual heath care settings, especially during post- 
graduate education. Professionals might also take up non-academic courses at special- 
ized institutes, in order to improve their knowledge. 

Second, one must distinguish between the formal and factual nature of education 
(e.g. Hafferty, 2000). All in all, educational programmes have formal curricula, which 
might be based upon general educational guidelines or standards. Programmes, how- 
ever, are implemented and during actual courses teachers might deviate from curric- 
ula or adapt them in certain ways. There might even be a so-called ‘hidden curriculum’ 
that reproduces the structural and cultural underpinnings of a professional field (Cribb 
and Bignold, 1999; Hafferty, 2000; Hafferty and Franks, 1994). So in order to study 
whether and how associations connect professionalism and organization through edu- 
cational programmes, it is necessary to study educational practices at multiple levels 
of analysis: 


1. General guidelines or standards for building and implementing educational 
programmes: the formal principles and standards that are developed and 
acknowledged by educational stakeholders, including professional associations. 

2. Formal curricula at educational institutes: the formal educational programmes 
that are offered to medical students, including courses, didactical methods and 
(clinical) surroundings. 

3. Actual educational practices in and around schools and universities: the things 
that are taught in educational programmes, interactions between teachers and 
students, and educational experiences, also in clinical surroundings. 


For the present study I focused on the first two layers using primary sources, especially 
by studying primary sources, most specifically formal documents (e.g. standards and 
models, published by associations and organizations), medical programmes (e.g. cur- 
ricula) and practitioner statements (e.g. in professional magazines or the media). In 
addition, I conducted several interviews with educators and students in order to relate 
formal guidelines and curricula (levels 1 and 2) to factual schooling (level 3). I also 
used expert insights and secondary sources to get a well-rounded view upon educational 
dynamics at all three levels, including the institutional conditions within which educa- 
tional changes take place. 1 also paid attention to e.g. changing legal systems or systems 
for steering health care. 
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Studying associational and educational change 


Beneath, I present the results of my explorative study on the outside formation of con- 
nections between professionalism and organizations. As argued, 1 will focus on medical 
specialists in the UK and the Netherlands, and analyse whether and how they learn about 
organizational surroundings. The health care sector was chosen because it represents one 
of the classic fields of well-organized status professionalism. At the same time, the health 
care sector has become one of the prominent reform sectors, i.e. fields in which manage- 
rial reforms are spreading and implemented on a massive scale (e.g. Harrison, 1999; 
Kirkpatrick et al., 2005; Pollitt, 1993; Waring and Currie, 2009). There is a continuous 
stream of attempts to change health care organizations, manage and control health care 
professionals (e.g. Harrison and Pollitt, 1994). 

A comparison between the UK and the Netherlands is interesting, as both countries 
have been experiencing comparable changes, but both countries have rather incompara- 
ble health care systems. In both countries, medical specialists occupy privileged, autono- 
mous positions, but they work in different surroundings. The British system — the 
National Health Service (NHS) — is state controlled, whereas the Dutch system is mixed 
system, with much private initiative and collective insurance schemes. This enables me 
to compare reform patterns. We can explore whether tighter organizational control inside 
health care organizations is accompanied by stronger attempts by associations to connect 
professionalism and organizations. 


Professional and organizational logics 


It is also necessary to explain how I used the concepts of ‘professionalism’ and ‘organi- 
zation’. Both terms say a lot, but are not always very clearly defined. They are not only 
analytical concepts, defining professional and organizational logics in systematic ways. 
They are also ‘folk concepts’ used by practitioners to make sense of their worlds, and 
‘discursive resources’ when it comes to reaching objectives (see Watson, 2002). In other 
words, when we study professionalism and organization, we must find a way to use sys- 
tematic definitions, which enable us to capture interpretative struggles in practical sur- 
roundings. I argue that both terms stand for different logics. 

Traditionally (e.g. Freidson, 2001; Wilensky, 1964), professionalism stands for a pro- 
fessional logic that can be traced in occupational practices in which cases and clients are 
treated. Professionalism means ‘good treatment’, i.e. appropriate diagnosis and interven- 
tion, so that cases and clients are ‘dealt with’. A professional medical doctor, for exam- 
ple, knows how to diagnose a patient, and how to cure the patient, e.g. by prescribing 
certain pills or by doing the right surgery. Ideally, he also knows how to learn from this, 
and become a better doctor. ‘Doing good’ and “becoming better’ are not only technical or 
functional affairs. They have many moral aspects, as client interactions depend on com- 
munication, and as cases might be sensitive. These technical and moral sides are also 
expressed through other terms that are often associated with professionalism, such as 
quality, safety, vocation and craftsmanship. 

Organization stands for an organizational logic that can be witnessed in occupa- 
tional practices in which certain capacities are regulated and governed (e.g. Mintzberg, 
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1983). Organization stands for ‘well-functioning systems’ and ‘effective and efficient 
coordination’, i.e. appropriate planning, decision-making and leadership, so that scarce 
means are deployed with maximum effects. Managers, then, but perhaps also profes- 
sionals, know how to structure case treatment, allocate budgets, make plans and strate- 
gies, set procedures, lead and inspire people, change cultures and account for the 
performances realized. ‘Coordinating effectively’, in other words, calls for functional 
and social skills — bringing together multiple parties together in order to generate 
results that transgress direct client interactions. These functional and social skills are 
mirrored in other organizational terms, like systems, budgets, control and accountabil- 
ity (see also the contribution by Julia Evetts in this issue). 

On the level of terms, ambiguities might arise. Prima facie organizational terms like 
‘teams’ and ‘leadership’, for example, might be used to optimize organizational per- 
formance, but they might also be used to say something about the core of professional 
logic. Notwithstanding the influence of managerial reforms, a good medical doctor 
might be stimulated to be an exemplary ‘leader’ in the medical field by his or her pro- 
fessional field, and he or she might be taught how to ‘cooperate’ with other doctors 
(and nurses) to deliver successful medical outcomes. In turn, prima facie professional 
terms, like “quality”, might also be relevant for organizing. Managerial reform projects, 
for example, might focus on establishing ‘quality projects’ and improving ‘quality’, 
although this might differ from the meaning(s) ascribed to it by professionals. The 
logic that is privileged determines how to assess this. ‘Quality’ might be linked to an 
organizational logic (health care is delivered more efficiently), or to a professional 
logic (clients are served better). 


Remaking professionals? 


The next few paragraphs present the outcomes of my comparative study on British and 
Dutch medical education. In both the UK and the Netherlands, classic professionals — 
medical doctors — are not left untouched by the managerial reforms that happen around 
them (see article by Kirkpatrick et al., this issue). There are many signs of change, and 
educational programmes are adapted to changing realities. This is most obvious at the 
first analytical level of formal educational guidelines, i.e. the guidelines that are for- 
mally developed and embraced. Both British and Dutch associations have turned 
towards new models for defining medical work and good medical practice and for (re) 
designing curricula. In most of these models, sets of competencies are identified, and 
these competencies either re-formulate classic medical skills, or they extend them, by 
adding generic ‘organizing’ skills. Especially in the UK, there are almost revolutionary 
new ideas on reprogramming medical (postgraduate) education, brought together in 
the Modernizing Medical Careers (MMC) programme (e.g. Bolton et al., 2010: 
Swanwick, 2007, 2009; Wallenburg et al., 2010). It formalizes and organizes medical 
competencies in strict, bureaucratic ways, supervised by standardizing and monitoring 
agencies. In addition, educational (didactical) philosophies have changed. Instead of 
passive knowledge transfer, methods for active, competency- and problem-based 
learning have been introduced (e.g. Hafferty, 2000; Jones et al., 2001; Ten Cate, 2007). 
In addition to the medical profession and politicians, ‘educationalists (who are keen to 
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make the processes as effective as possible for trainees and teachers)’ have become 
“key players’ (Grant, 2007: 9). 

All of this is theorized and legitimated by referring to various technological, socio- 
economic and demographic changes that have altered the medical world and medical 
contexts, also outside the UK and the Netherlands. In ‘Changing face of medical curric- 
ula’ (Jones et al., 2001), this is summarized as follows (p. 699): 


The focus of health care has shifted from the mdividual to the community, from cure of disease 
to preservation of health, from episodic care to continuous and comprehensive care, and from an 
individual approach, provided by single primary-care physicians, to comprehensive, community- 
based care, provided by primary-care teams. We are also witnessing a radical shift from 
paternalism to management negotiated in partnership between patients and physicians. 


These changes, the authors conclude, “have significant implications for educational insti- 
tutions’ (Jones et al., 2001: 699). New guidelines that have been developed in different 
countries reflect this. They are not only ‘competency based’ in a strict medical sense. 
They also contain competencies for ‘communicating with patients and colleagues’, 
establishing so-called ‘multi-professional’ work settings and for perceiving the patient as 
a ‘whole and unique person’. 

The spread of such standards has been fuelled by new generally accepted models, 
especially the CanMEDS model (Frank and Langer, 2003; see later). It is also stimulated 
by transnational harmonization projects, such as the Tuning Project in Europe. The latter 
project aims at generating consensus on a set of learning outcomes for primary medical 
degree qualifications in Europe (Cumming and Ross, 2009). The competencies that are 
identified not only concern traditional medical skills (‘Carry out a consultation with a 
patient’, “Assess clinical presentations’, ‘Provide immediate care of medical emergen- 
cies’, etc.). Especially at the level of guidelines, they also concern modern organizational 
skills — at least at first sight — like ‘Communicate effectively in a medical context’, or 
“Use information and information technology effectively in a medical context’. 

Although professional fields and associations are important driving forces behind 
these readjustments, we must be careful in interpreting changes. National and transna- 
tional change programmes are initiated and supported by medical associations and 
medical disciplines, as well as medical schools, policy-makers, educationalists and inter- 
mediaries. The following sections analyse whether these changes are really about new 
connections between professionalism and organization and whether formal guidelines 
(first level) are translated into new curricula (second level) and educational practices 
(third level). After I have described developments in the UK and the Netherlands, I will 
draw conclusions, also by comparing both countries. 


Medical education in the UK 


In the UK, educational principles and practices are determined by multiple parties: the 
NHS, medical schools, certain institutes and professional (sub)associations. At the 
(first) level of formal guidelines, the General Medical Council (GMC) formalizes edu- 
cational requirements, at least until recently (see later). The GMC registers medical 
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doctors, and sets and guards proper standards in the practice of medicine. In 1993 it 
published Tomorrow s Doctors, in which the educational emphasis: ‘changed from 
gaining knowledge to a learning process that includes the ability to evaluate data as 
well as to develop skills to interact with patients and colleagues’ (GMC, 2003: 4). In 
2003 a new version was published (GMC, 2003), built upon seven ‘principles of Good 
Medical Practice’ (GMC, 2001). This functions as a framework for medical schools 
also to establish ‘close partnership between medical schools and the NHS’. The frame- 
work was used by medical schools to design curricula, and by the GMC to judge the 
quality of teaching (also see Irvine, 2006). The principles were: Good clinical care, 
Maintaining good medical practice, Relationships with patients, Working with col- 
leagues, Teaching and training, Probity (professionalism, i.e. being honest and fair, 
and having moral principles) and Health. 

Although these new views upon “good medical practice’ have something to do with 
managerialism, as evidence and team-based approaches to health care are seen as 
essential for establishing performances, these new emphases are mainly presented 
from a professional angle. Educational principles are and remain patient-focused, in 
terms of their underlying logic. The standards have been devised in order to justify 
patients’ trust: “Patients must be able to trust doctors with their lives and well-being’ 
(GMC, 2003: 3). 

This is reinforced by the highly detailed professional elaboration of each principle, 
also in other documents (GMC, 2007). The principle ‘good clinical care’, for example, is 
elaborated in terms of the knowledge and standards of competence required to help 
patients, in terms of examining, diagnosing and treating patients, and also in terms of 
contemporary patient requirements. The patients must be ‘put first’, doctors must ask for 
the ‘patients’ informed consent’, and doctors must ‘manage a variety of situations’. In 
some ways such a principle really becomes organizational. Doctors must: 


Demonstrate that they promote, monitor and marntain health and safety in the clinical setting. 
Demonstrate knowledge of systems of quality assurance including clinical governance. They 
roust be able to demonstrate an application of the principles of risk management to their medical 
practice (GMC, 2007: 7) 


This combination of patient-focused standards, contemporary professional requirements 
and basic knowledge of organizational conditions is reiterated when the other principles 
are elaborated. Maintaining good medical practice, for example, is about ‘being able to 
explain how to contribute to an audit’, and working with colleagues is about ‘working as 
a member of a team’, ‘sharing information’ and listening to and taking into account the 
views of other health professionals and agencies’. In 2009 the GMC published a new 
version of Tomorrow 5 Doctors, and comparable hybrid principles are presented. Again, 
it highlights the importance of ‘putting patients first’, as well as ‘dedication to continuing 
improvement’, also “in the organization and environment in which doctors work” and 
“offering leadership and working with others to change systems”, but this is only “neces- 
sary for the benefit of patients’ (GMC, 2009: 4). Doctors, moreover, are now portrayed 
as “scientists and scholars, as practitioners and as professionals’. This implies a (re)turn 
to a more classic professional imagery. 
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From guidelines to educational reform? 


As far as postgraduate education is concerned, all of these innovations have been brought 
further and were optimized in the more recent Modernizing Medical Careers (MMC) 
programme, aimed at extending and formalizing the competency-based groundwork of 
good medical behaviour (e.g. Bolton et al., 2010; Swanwick, 2007, 2009; Wallenburg 
et al., 2009). In postgraduate phases, medical school graduates take part in a two-year 
supervised programme (Foundation Year One/Two, or FY1 and FY2) with training 
placements in health care settings. They can then accumulate: 


. . à range of competencies which are signed off by their educational supervisor and lead to 
General Medical Council (GMC) registration/license to practice medicine. From here, FY2 
doctors would seamlessly enter follow through specialist traning (ST), lasting at least three 
years. This would culminate in the doctor becoming a specialist in his/her field with assumed 
(but not confirmed) further advancement to consultant status. (Bolton et al., 2010: 12-13) 


Muzio et al. (2010) speak of a (Tayloristic) ‘tick box’ approach: the Postgraduate Medical 
Training Education Board (PMETB) produces and implements tick box lists in order to 
monitor who has mastered what competencies. Educational programmes are influenced 
by national policies and ‘hybrid’ institutes such as the PMETB, which are in-between 
political and professional fields (see also e.g. Grant, 2007). This is supported by close 
connections with (non-medical) educational experts, who influence schooling princi- 
ples, but have little organizational knowledge. 

New competency lists and Aybrid guidelines (first level) have not directly been trans- 
lated into curricula (second level) and educational practices (third level). They have gener- 
ated fierce criticisms and resistance, for example against the MMC programme (e.g. Bolton 
et al., 2010; Grant, 2007; Tooke, 2008). In addition, their implementation 1s ambiguous — 
even if these principles are implemented, they are not necessarily implemented. 

In the curricula of medical schools (second level), educational approaches have been 
adapted, with more attention on skills and competencies, active learning and reflection 
(e.g. Rosenthal and Ogden, 1998). This, however, has created ‘dense curricula’ (see Haf- 
ferty, 2000: 245) and there is not a lot attention on organizational matters. The nature 
of curriculum change also differs from one medical school to another. In some cases, 
didactical principles might have changed, but the course content is highly traditional. 
Undergraduate and graduate education are primarily geared towards learning basic medi- 
cal skills, with courses like core medical sciences, clinical skills, major adult diseases, 
neurosciences, orthopaedics and palliative care. In other cases new courses are added, 
such as the Special Study Module (SSM) on NHS Management, at South Manchester 
University Hospital (Davidson and Boggis, 2002). More generally, new courses have 
been developed on ‘population health, evidence-based medicine, cost effectiveness, 
and the organization and financing of medical care’ (Mazor et al., 2002: 1129). Mazor 
et al. (2002: 1128) conclude that students, ‘do not feel adequately prepared to practice in 
the new, rapidly evolving health care environment’. This especially concerns ‘managed 
care’, for which these new courses have been developed. 

But even then, at the level of educational practices (third level), it is questionable 
whether students are really interested. The aforementioned Special Study Module was 
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followed by two students (Davidson and Boggis, 2002) and many do not really see 
personal involvement in management. Another study found specific subjects like knowl- 
edge management and informatics were hardly appreciated and that management was 
appreciated, but less by British students (compared with Portuguese students) (Martins 
et al., 2005). In addition, it 1s questionable whether medical students ‘receive adequate 
instruction in managed care’ (Mazor et al., 2002). The latter study concluded that 60 
percent of medical students felt they received inadequate instruction and a majority 
‘rated instruction in practice management, quality assurance, medical care cost control, 
and cost-effective medical practice as inadequate’ (Mazor et al., 2002: 1130). Even when 
it comes to fewer organizational and more medical improvements, such as strengthening 
interprofessional work, it is questionable whether ‘learning together’ during basic train- 
ing will result in better “working together’ in practice (Parsell and Bligh, 1998). 


Medical education in the Netherlands 


Comparable things have happened in the Netherlands, although there is no revolutionary 
programme like MMC. Still, there are signs of increasing pressures on the educational 
system, which might have rather revolutionary consequences in the long run. In 2010, for 
example, the Council for Public Health and Health Care advised the Dutch Cabinet to 
drop strict numerus fixus restrictions at the entrance of medical education and to leave 
student selection to medical schools. This proposal mainly rested upon capacity motives: 
the number of medical doctors (in certain specialized fields) will have to be enlarged. 
Capacity-induced changes in educational and occupational structures are discursively 
linked to fundamental shifts in health care: changing client populations, new technolo- 
gies and changing labour markets change health care landscapes. 

Although educational programmes themselves have not really shown revolutionary 
change in the Netherlands, things have changed. During the past few years, the guide- 
lines for designing curricula have been adapted as in the UK. In 2001 the basic Framework 
for Medical Education was published, a co-production between government, medical 
associations (e.g. KNMG, 2002), medical schools (and educationalists), defining the 
“end terms’ of medical education and portraying medical doctors as multifaceted figures 
who need “knowledge, skills and attitudes’ or ‘professional behaviours’ with respect to 


(KNMG, 2002): 


Medical aspects (human beings, life phases, anamnesis, pharmacotherapy); 
Scientific aspects (scientific research, professional literature); 

Personal aspects (patient-doctor relations, conduct, team work); 

Aspects related to society and the health care system (health care, medical 
ethics). 


ene ae 


Most of these aspects stress elements of professional logics, even when society and the 
health care system is concerned. Doctors, for example, should be able to assess the influ- 
ence of ‘demographic, cultural, social and economic factors’ on public health. Sometimes, 
organizational elements are emphasized: doctors should assess ‘the costs’ of treatment 
(aspect 1), and demonstrate knowledge about ‘developments’, including ‘health care 
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demand, accessibility and costs”. They must also be informed about the ways in which 
“quality? is guarded, and how ‘multi-professional care’ is organized. 

Such marginal (and again, hybrid) understandings of professional—organization con- 
nections are further confused by recent developments. In the past few years, the so-called 
CanMEDS model became highly influential (e.g. De Bont et al., 2008) in thinking about 
educational principles and programmes. The most important medical association, 
KNMG, has adopted the model in order to renew medical professionalism (KNMG, 
2007), and this is mirrored in formal statements by other associations, schools and insti- 
tutes, including medical students. At the KNMG Students” Platform, medical students 
state they value the subjects that are part of the Calgary or CanMEDS model. The model 
is adopted in order to “contribute to ongoing policy changes, aimed at influencing health 
care demand and health care costs’, and establishing “integrated care’ (De Bont et al., 
2008). The Dutch Society for Physicians also argues that ‘medical doctors . . . increas- 
ingly work in teams, take part in care networks, and tend to work part time. Shifts towards 
teamwork (also outside organizations) and new tasks affect responsibilities’ (KNMG, 
2007: 2). In these and other documents six or seven areas of competence are identified 
and worked out (e.g. NFU, 2007; Van Diemen, 2006; see also KNMG, 2007): Medical 
practice, Communication, Knowledge and science, Cooperation, Organization, Societal 
practice, Professionalism. 

Although the literal terms differ from British GMC principles, they have much in com- 
mon. They represent a professional logic, and ignore most organizational matters. To some 
extent they are about new (hybrid) combinations between professionalism and organiza- 
tional contexts, but these combinations are very paradoxical. Under the heading of 
‘Cooperation’, for example, there are professional components. A medical specialist ‘refers 
adequately, and delivers effective inter-collegial consults’, but he or she also ‘has regular 
efficient meetings with colleagues and other care providers’ (my emphasis) and ‘contributes 
to effective interdisciplinary cooperation and integrated care’ (my emphasis). These latter 
components are rather organizational in nature. Under the heading of ‘Organization’, how- 
ever, a much more professional elaboration can be found. A medical specialist ‘organizes 
the work with a balanced focus on patient care and personal growth’, and uses ‘information 
technology for optimal patient care’. According to the KNMG, leadership is “medical lead- 
ership’ (KNMG, 2007). A medical specialist “works effectively and efficiently in a health 
care organization’, however, and he ‘spends the means for patient care in a responsible 
way’. He must account for his actions to managers and society (KNMG, 2007: 8-9). 


From guidelines to educational reform? 


Like in the UK, these new and hybrid Dutch standards are not directly translated into 
educational programmes and practices (see also De Bont et al., 2008). On the contrary, 
curricula of medical schools (second level) show little signs of change and when changes 
do occur, they are not always (in fact, mostly not) geared towards teaching medical stu- 
dents about organizational changes. In the past few years, several institutes have called 
for changes, for ‘modernizing educational programmes’, as the Council for Health Care 
(RVZ, 2000) called it a couple of years ago. In 2000, this Council recommended several 
changes in curricula (RVZ, 2000: 52): 
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Complex organization of health care; 

Knowledge and information management by professionals; 
Health care structure and financing; 

The influence of gender on patient care and professional practice; 
Multidisciplinary nature of health care. 


In this way, professionals would acquire “knowledge and skills that are connected to 
functioning in complex and changing organizations” (RVZ, 2000: 34). Several years 
later, such calls were mirrored in evaluative commentaries that stressed the lack of 
management skills among medical specialists. In the medical journal Medisch Contact, 
one health care advisor even stated: ‘Most medical specialists do not want to manage, 
and they are not able to manage’ (Koenen, 2003: 1696; see also Visser, 2002). She 
called for curriculum changes: doctors had to learn about types of organizations, 
organizational structuring, professional organizations, etc. Not only because doctors 
are expected to participate in organizational management, but also because ‘they will 
not trust what they do not know’. A few years later, the research institute NIVEL stud- 
ied medical doctors and their career ambitions, at the request of medical association 
KNMG, and it recommended (NIVEL, 2005: 40): ‘A thorough training for medical 
managers must be part of medical schooling, with attention for specific elements of 
running hospitals.’ 

At the same time, however, other reports on medical schooling, such as reports by the 
KNMG (2002) or the Association of Hospitals (NVZ, 2003) remained silent on the sub- 
ject of organization. Moreover, most — if not all — courses at medical schools are and 
remain medical courses about diseases, bodily functions and medical disciplines. From 
the start of medical schooling through to the internship, the aim 1s to turn the student into 
a doctor. When medical schools adopt the new models or areas of competence, they use 
them to model ‘the good doctor’. The ‘organizing’ role, for example is used to stress the 
importance of ‘setting prionties’ for day-to-day decision-making (VU Medical Centre’). 

Interviews with students confirm this. Although formally’ they regret the lack of 
attention to ‘knowledge on the health care system and administrative aspects’, they 
consider themselves doctors-in-the-making and organizational matters are considered 
to be ‘not really interesting’. Medical schools might adapt programmes by introducing 
courses on reflection, professional development and social skills. But again, such 
courses aim at improving medical behaviour and even this is quickly perceived to be far 
reaching. Students tend to complain about ‘too much reflection’ and the lack of rigorous 
medical training (Lambregts et al., 2009). When something like ‘management’ is taught 
(in line with the CanMEDS model) students like it least of all areas of competence (see 
Rademakers et al., 2007). In other words, at the third level of actual educational prac- 
tices, medical students feel they mainly become medical doctors and non-medical mat- 
ters are seen as marginal. In a more general sense, this is reinforced by the ways in 
which students actually experience (under)graduate and postgraduate education (see 
Wallenburg, 2010). They still have to cope with the barriers and competitive pressures 
they experience when they move towards specialization. The educational process still 
contains strong inclusion and exclusion mechanisms that are invoked to test medical 
and social qualifications. 


a <$<$<$____ ele eee 


Slow and marginal change 


There are exceptions at the second and third levels of medical education. First of all, at 
the level of institutes, doctors might be active in redesigning curricula and they might 
actively advocate their redesign ambitions. In her inaugural address, medical doctor 
Van Diemen (2006: 4) for example explained that medical schooling is lagging behind. 
Medical doctors not only face difficulties in dealing with ‘the knowledge explosion’, 
they also lack the skills for coping with ‘changing societal demands’. They need to 
perform multiple roles (comparable to the CanMEDS roles) in order to deliver medical 
services effectively. Furthermore, and more concretely, students can choose elective 
courses and even masters that might focus on ‘managing health care’, although these 
masters are also open to non-medical students and will imply a break with medical 
schooling as far as medical students are concerned. (Although, as argued, there are 
signs of change: the KNMG’s Students’ Platform expresses a need for more ‘meta- 
medical aspects of medical training’, 1.e. more attention — as indicated — for health care 
systems knowledge.) 

Sometimes, these elective courses seek to combine medical and organizational 
aspects, in order to become a more natural part of educational programmes. One example 
of such a hybrid course is provided by a module on ‘effective cooperation’ at the 
Academic Medical Centre Utrecht, in which medical students must analyse ‘the nature 
of effective communication, why coordination is complex, and why client orientations 
do not develop automatically’ (De Man et al., 2005: 120). Other elective courses are 
more managerial, such as the Join the Board programme at the University of Leiden. 
Medical students can ‘shadow’ a member of the board of executives in order to ‘get 
acquainted with managing a large health care institution’. There are also special pro- 
grammes for medical professionals, aimed at learning about health care management, 
like the Medical Management programme in Rotterdam (e.g. Hofhuis et al., 2006). These 
programmes remain marginal, however. Even hybrid courses are difficult to implement: 
curriculum time is scarce, and students have no natural inclination to ‘analyse’ effective 
cooperation (De Man et al., 2005). 

This picture of slow and marginal change is reinforced by the fragmented nature of 
the Dutch health care system. This concerns the differentiated nature of political steering, 
with different government ministries responsible for medical education, as well as the 
multitude and heterogeneity of service providers and insurers, and the complexity of 
professional worlds and medical associations themselves. Although there are strong 
associations for medical specialists, there are many ‘segments’ (see Bucher and Strauss, 
1961) that develop their own specific ideas on medical practice and medical schooling. 
The 2001 Framework for medical education, for instance, was drawn up in a complex 
institutional world, consisting of the Ministry of Education, Culture and Science and the 
Ministry of Public Health, Welfare and Sports, the judiciary (especially the Law on 
Professional Practice in Individual Health Care), universities and inter-university 
associations (DMV-VSNU), the medical association KNMG and medical/educational 
institutes (CCMS, CHVG, CSG, LOCA). Later reforms increased the institutional 
complexities further, by establishing new intermediate institutes (Wallenburg et al., 
2010): a central Educational Fund and the Dutch Board for Health Care Professions and 
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Training. They work alongside the Dutch Capacity Board that advises the minister on the 
number of training posts, and the so-called BOLS platform that actually assigns training 
posts. More than ever, capacity motives are institutionalized, affecting organizational 
and educational parameters. But even then, ‘the scientific societies of the medical spe- 
cialties decide on the real number of medical residents for their specialty’ (Wallenburg 
et al., 2010: 14). The fragmented system fuels change, but also appears to act as a ‘buffer’ 
against programme and curriculum change. 


Conclusion 


In the first half of this article, three empirical questions were posed in order to understand 
changing connections between professionalism and organization, established by associa- 
tions outside (medical) organizations: 


1. How do professional associations view and portray organizations? 
2. Do associations see and conceptualize organizational change? 
3. (How) do they prepare or equip their members for working in organizations? 


In the empirical part, the educational role of associations was emphasized and explora- 
tive analyses of British and Dutch educational patterns generate answers at several levels 
of analysis — the levels of guidelines, curricula and educational practices. Below, I briefly 
summarize these answers, and draw a few overall conclusions, also by comparing the 
two countries. 

As far as (1) views and portrayals of organizations are concerned, is concerned, we 
might conclude that images of organizations are present in medical education, especially 
at the level of guidelines, but they are either vague, or derived, i.e. derived from profes- 
sional practice. For medical associations, organizations as such are not really important. 
It is medical professionalism and patient treatment that count and which should be 
improved. When ‘organizing’ (showing leadership, establishing teams) is helpful for 
this, it is stressed. New educational parameters that are backed by non-medical key play- 
ers like politicians — such as new principles (the CanMEDS model) and educational 
performance measures (competencies, learning outcomes) — are backed by new 
organizational images in managerial times, but they hardly change images of medical 
organizing. Even the far-reaching Modernizing Medical Careers programme is not fun- 
damentally altering the content of medical training, although it reinforces a sense of con- 
nection between professionalism and organizations, and establishes certain Aybrid 
connections, such as ‘effective cooperation’. 

As far as (2) conceptualizations of change are concerned, we can conclude that associa- 
tions see many changes and they try to adapt to changing conditions, but these changes 
mainly concern changes in medical practices. Medical associations express the importance 
of team work, integrated care, communication, leadership and accountability, in the face of 
new realities, most specifically new patient and public health realities. These are trans- 
formed into capacity motives and capacity institutions. Consequently, the medical profes- 
sion and politicians seek coalitions with educationalists, who also seek change, but mainly 
educational change. This reinforces the derived nature of organizational emphases. 
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As far as (3), preparations for organizational surroundings, are concerned, we can 
conclude that medical students are marginally prepared for organizational roles. Indeed, 
the increasing emphasis on ‘competencies’ (instead of performance) and the ‘tick box’ 
mentality (listing and ticking off competencies) imply that education becomes further 
removed from actual organizational lives, which are full of pressures, incidents, scarce 
resources and the like. This is paradoxical, as medical worlds are heavily fragmented, 
especially in the Netherlands, and they call for organizational and institutional compe- 
tencies to be effective, especially in the longer run. 

All in all, traditional professional associations mostly reinforce traditional profes- 
sional outlooks on health care. Despite hybrid concepts and new areas of work — 
communication, leadership, teams, cooperation — most educational activities are focused 
on improving medical practices. This is the case in both the UK and the Netherlands. 
When organization-oriented changes occur, they either flow from new ideas about chang- 
ing professional behaviours that match new didactical principles (especially the increas- 
ing relevance of cooperation and communication between doctors, patients and 
colleagues), or they fit within new, capacity-oriented organizational regimes, with per- 
formance indicators, educational monitoring and capacity planning. 

Together, these changes are paradoxical: even the newest principles — like the ones 
presented by the GMC in Tomorrows Doctors (2009) — that are developed within these 
new organizational regimes, have little to do with organizational matters like budgets, 
quality systems, strategy, organizational risks and the intricacies of medical spheres. 
Although medical educational is organized differently, it is hardly reorganized to train 
medical students in organizational matters. Potential (re)connections between profes- 
sions and organizations mainly concern educational parameters (e.g. performance-based 
principles) and institutional landscapes (e.g. intermediate funding and capacity insti- 
tutes), instead of professional work itself. These more indirect, conditional connections 
might affect professional work in the long run, of course, especially when such parame- 
ters are strictly applied. When the British MMC system, for example, will be institution- 
alized, health care practices will undoubtedly be affected, as new career lines are built 
up. But this will not happen overnight. 

This is also where the biggest difference between the UK and the Netherlands comes 
in. Dutch medical professionals are slowly but increasingly disciplined through capacity 
motives, guarded by intermediaries and capacity institutes. All of this is largely invisible. 
British medical professionals, on the other hand, are disciplined by both capacity and 
career motives and by institutes that slowly but visibly build up control. This might 
imply that changes in the UK have more momentum than in the Netherlands, which is 
explained by the British state-controlled health care system. Further research should 
investigate how various types of conditional control affect educational reform, and how 
professionals might become ready to be remade. 
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Notes 


1. See also www.knmg.nl 

2. See their website: www.vumc nl/afdelingen/aankomende-studenten-geneeskunde/Over- 
de-opleiding/Hoe-word-je-een-goede-arts/ 

3. According to the KNMG Students’ Platform at: artsinspe.artsennet.nl/knmg-student 
enplatform-1.htm 
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Résumé 

Cet article souligne les liens qui peuvent se créer en dehors des organisations, en 
particulier lors de la formation des professionnels, entre les logiques des professions 
et celles des organisations. Traditionnellement, les professionnels étaient formés et 
préparés à rendre des services et à assurer une qualité quel que soit l’environnement 
organisationnel. Les environnements de service contemporains poussent les associations 
professionnelles à ‘redéfinir’ les classements de professionnels afin que leurs 
comportements soient plus ‘organisationnels’. Des questions organisationnelles 
comme l'efficacité, la planification, la direction, les conditions de travail, les systèmes de 
financement et les risques sont devenus pertinents et les associations peuvent modifier 
les programmes de formation afin que les professionnels maîtrisent ces questions. La 
réalité de ceci, ni la façon dont ceci se passe ne sont cependant avérées. Cet article 
analyse si la formation aux professions crée des liens entre les logiques des professions et celles 
des organisations, et si tel est le cas la façon dont ces liens sont créés. Au niveau conceptuel, 
les mécanismes d'association relatifs aux liens entre les professions et les organisations 
sont explorés. Au niveau empirlque, la formation des professions et sa relation avec 
les questions organisationnelles est étudiée en mettant l'accent sur la formation des 
médecins britanniques et néerlandais. Trois niveaux d’analyse sont abordés: directives 
de formation, contenus des formations et pratiques didactiques. Pour chacun de ces 
niveaux, la conclusion est que des changements ont lieu même si la plupart d’entre eux 
concernent la sphère didactique et les conceptions de transmission des compétences. 
Dans une certaine mesure, de nouveaux liens entre le professionnalisme et des 
Organisations sont établis, mais principalement au niveau des directives générales. Bien 
que la formation médicale soit réorganisée, les étudiants en médecine ne sont que peu 
préparés aux questions organisationnelles. 


Mots-clés 
associations professionnelles, formation, professionnels, santé 


Resúmen 
Este artículo resalta las conexiones entre la lógica profesional y la lógica organizacional 
que pueden surgir fuera de las organizaciones, especialmente durante la educación 
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profesional. De forma tradicional, se educa y se prepara a los profesionales para prestar 
un servicio y garantizar la calidad del mismo, independientemente de sus entornos 
organizacionales. Los entornos de servicio contemporáneo fuerzan a las asociaciones 
profesionales a ‘transformar’ a los profesionales de bajo rango, de manera que las 
conductas profeslonales se vuelvan más “organizacionales”. Los temas organizacionales, 
tales como la eficiencia, planificación, liderazgo, condiclones laborales, sistemas de 
financiamiento y riesgos, se han vuelto más relevantes, y las asociaciones podrían 
cambiar los programas educativos para que los profesionales aprendan sobre estos 
temas. No obstante, no está claro si se producirá este cambio y cómo. Este artículo 
analiza si la educación profesional conecta a los profesionales con la lógica organizacional, y 
de ser así, cómo lo hace. Desde un punto de vista conceptual, se explora los mecanismos 
de las asociaciones con respecto a la conexión entre la lógica profesional y la lógica 
organizacional. De modo práctico, se estudia la educación profesional y su conexión 
con los temas organizacionales enfocándose en la educación de doctores médicos 
británicos y holandeses, y considerando tres niveles de análisis: directrices educativas, 
currícula y prácticas educativas. La conclusión en cada uno de estos niveles es que 
efectivamente se producen cambios, aunque la mayoría de los cambios están relacionados 
principalmente con las filosofías educacionales didácticas y en base a la competencia, 
pero principalmente en el nivel de directrices generales. Aunque la educación médica 
es sometida a reorganizaciones, los estudiantes médicos están apenas preparados para 
temas de fndole organizacional. 
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Abstract 

Although much has been written on the changing management of professional services 
organizations, only limited attention has been given to the way in which management 
itself might represent a contested terrain. Drawing on concepts from the sociology of 
professions, this article develops this idea in relation to the Danish hospital sector. The 
analysis of secondary sources reveals how, from the mid-1980s, both the nursing and 
medical professions in Denmark actively sought to lay claim to the jurisdiction of hospital 
management. The result of thls struggle was to further reinforce the dominant position 
of doctors in the clinical division of labour although the position of nurses has also been 
enhanced. Such findings point to the need to give more attention to the way broader 
changes in hospital governance are mediated by interprofessional struggles and rivalries. 
Such struggles, in turn, have implications not only for the division of labour and status 
order between professions but also for the way management work itself is enacted. 
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Since the early 1980s, governments in many countries have given priority to reforming 
the management of health services. Costs have risen due to ageing populations and the 
technologies developed to meet their changing expectations, concerns and needs (Dent, 
2003). A neoliberal critique of public service provision also raised the consciousness of 
‘patient as consumer’ adding to existing concerns about the quality and responsiveness 
of clinical services (Bode, 2008). At the same time, globalization of financial markets 
has placed restrictions on the ability of governments to raise extra resources through 
taxation or borrowing, thus focusing minds on cost-containment. In response policy- 
makers have experimented with quasi-markets, privatization and new methods of fund- 
ing health services (McKee and Healy, 2002). However, perhaps the most significant 
change of all has been the focus on the internal management of health organizations and, 
in particular, the work of those key producers of care: the clinical professions. 

The challenge posed by management to the power and autonomy of clinical profes- 
sions is frequently noted in the literature (Greener and Powell, 2008; Harrison and Pollitt, 
1994; Kirkpatrick et al., 2005; Tone, 2008; see also contributions by both Evetts and 
Noordegraaf in this issue). Managed systems represent a ‘clear departure’ from the col- 
legial, self-regulating modes of organization traditionally favoured by these groups 
(Powell et al., 1999). Implied is a weakening of professional power to unilaterally con- 
trol the evaluation of care, the nature and volume of tasks and — with moves to promote, 
evidence-based, ‘scientific bureaucratic medicine’ (Conrad, 2005; Harrison, 2002) — the 
process of diagnosis and treatment itself. More generally discourses of professionalism 
are being reframed in ways that socialize and reshape individual identities around corpo- 
rate priorities (Evetts, 2006; see also Evetts and Kipping, this issue). The effect is to 
favour those modes of clinical practice that promote rationalization, standardization and 
accountability over and above individual autonomy, discretion and judgement. 

While much has been written about this topic, to date less attention has been given to 
implications of management reform for the nature of workforce boundaries and relation- 
ships between clinical professionals. The depiction of health organizations as a hierarchi- 
cal ‘system of professions’ (Abbott, 1988), with medicine at the pinnacle, is fairly 
commonplace in the literature (Dingwall, 1983; Freidson, 1988; Larkin, 1983; Wills, 
1989). So too is the idea that this system is in constant flux, with external changes in 
regulation and technology generating opportunities for established and aspiring profes- 
sionals to colonize new areas of work and extend their control (Witz, 1992). However, 
while these dynamics are well understood it is less clear how (if at all) they are affected 
by the growing focus on actively managing services. 

When considering the latter theme, two main lines of enquiry are possible. First is the 
likely impact of management on working practices and the skill mix. A greater focus on 
efficiency could mean an enlarged role for non-clinical groups such as healthcare assist- 
ants to increase patient throughput (Bach et al., 2008), or even to the wholesale redesign 
or re-engineering of clinical work itself (for example, with the introduction of care path- 
ways and lean management methods) (Denis et al., 1999; McNulty and Ferlie, 2002). 

The second line of enquiry, of primary concern to us in this article, is how the activ- 
ity of management itself may become a contested terrain. This might be associated 
with a process of restratification and the emergence of distinct administrative (or man- 
agerial) elites within the clinical professions (Coburn, 2006; Kirkpatrick et al., 2009). 
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Equally possible however is that struggles to control management will ultimately lead 
to a shift in the balance of power between professions. By acquiring control over man- 
agement work and, in the process, the ability to influence key strategic contingencies, 
subordinate groups such as nurses might conceivably strengthen their position vis-a- 
vis medicine. Alternatively, the dominance of medicine itself may increase. Either 
way, health management reforms have the potential not just to challenge the autonomy 
of the professions, but also to transform the nature of interprofessional boundaries and 
relationships more generally. 

In this article our aim to explore this possibility focusing on the experience of the 
Danish hospital system. Denmark represents a theoretically interesting case for two rea- 
sons. First, similar to the UK, it represents an early starter in the drive to strengthen 
management in health services. In the late 1970s, political elites became increasingly 
concerned by the rising demand for healthcare, spiralling expenditure and unaccountable 
provider power (Ejersbo and Greve, 2005). This led, in 1984, to a major reform of the 
system, which, as in other countries, was focused on ‘the private sector as the model to 
be emulated’ (Bach and Della Rocca, 2000: 86). 

Second, as we shall see, Denmark represents a health system where there has also 
been considerable scope for the professions to extend their involvement in management. 
One reason for this is the devolved and consensual nature of policy-making that allows 
scope for local actors to interpret policy. Equally important, however, has been the reli- 
ance on the clinical professions themselves, as opposed to specialist managers to drive 
through the required changes in practice. 

The remainder of this article comprises four main sections. In the first section, we 
draw on the sociology of professions literature to understand health organizations as a 
‘system of professions’. We then provide some background to the Danish case before 
turning our attention in the third section to a more detailed account of how medical and 
nursing professions have responded to management reforms introduced since 1984. The 
final section considers implications for theory and directions for future research. We 
argue that future accounts of the changing relationship between professions and organi- 
zations must recognize the critical importance of interoccupational struggles for control 
over organizations. From this perspective management is not just an external threat to 
professions, but also a potential resource, which different groups may seek to control to 
enhance their position within the wider system of professions. 


Literature review 


Health organizations as a system of professions 


As suggested earlier, it is commonplace to depict health organizations as an interrelated 
system of professions, with formal divisions of labour shaped as much by the interests 
and projects of professions as by the rational designs of managers (Dingwall, 1983; 
Freidson, 1988; Larkin, 1983; Wills, 1989). These arrangements invariably take on a 
‘hierarchical character’ with medicine at the pinnacle, overseeing the work, training and 
professional development of subordinate groups (such as nurses and allied health profes- 
sionals) that assist rather than replace the focal tasks of diagnosis and treatment (Freidson, 
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1988). At lower levels professional work is further stratified, based on a strict status 
order dominated by those groups with the greatest functional autonomy from the core 
work of doctors and ability to attract their own clientele (Hugman, 1991). 

Notwithstanding the power of doctors to shape this distinctive ‘para-professional pat- 
tern’ (Freidson, 1988: 50), it is noted how ‘role boundaries’ in health organizations are 
also subject to flux and change. As well as seeking to exclude competitors from particu- 
lar jurisdictions of work, most groups are simultaneously engaged in tactics of inclusion 
and usurpation (Witz, 1992). Larkin (1983) famously referred to these tactics as ‘occu- 
pational imperialism’, whereby professions seek to advance their aims through the 
acquisition of high status roles and skills (poaching), while at the same time, delegating 
less desirable tasks (the so-called ‘dirty work’) to subordinate groups. Most recently, 
Nancarrow and Borthwick (2005) suggest at least four key ways in which role bounda- 
ries might change over time (for an institutionalist perspective, see Suddaby and Viale, 
this issue). First is as a result of tactics of ‘diversification’, with professions seeking to 
expand into completely new areas of practice not previously ‘owned’ by another group. 
Second is through greater ‘specialization’, or deepening expertise in a specific discipli- 
nary area. Third are tactics of ‘vertical substitution’, expanding into roles previously 
controlled by disciplines higher in the status order (for example, nurses taking on medi- 
cal tasks such as prescribing drugs). Finally, is what these authors term ‘horizontal sub- 
stitution’, where professions with similar levels of status and training compete with each 
other for control over the same area of expertise. An example of this would be the recent 
development in the UK of ‘GPs with special interests’ in potential competition with more 
established hospital consultants (Greener and Powell, 2008). 

Prior to considering the impact of management, it is useful to make two further obser- 
vations about this system of professions. First, the expansionary tactics described above 
frequently involve more than just the acquisition of new skills or craft-based knowledge. 
Rather, as Abbott (1988: 102) suggests, occupations will also try to ‘expand their cogni- 
tive dominion by using abstract knowledge to annex new areas, to define them as their 
own proper work’. As such it is important to explore these dynamics not just in terms of 
what happens in the workplace, but also the attempts by professions as collective agents 
— operating in the broader public arena — to redefine their knowledge and education and 
secure legal support for any changes to work jurisdictions (or, to role boundaries) (for a 
discussion of change to medical education, see Noordegraaf, this issue). 

A second and related point concerns the forces driving these changes. While it is 
important to stress the agency of professions, equal recognition must be given to the 
role of ‘external forces opening and closing areas for jurisdiction and by existing or 
new professions seeking new ground’ (Abbott, 1988: 90). Crucial here are develop- 
ments in technologies or in the nature of regulation that reshape divisions of labour 
independently of the professions (for a discussion of regulatory change in the legal 
profession, see Flood, this issue). These forces may well undermine the position of the 
professions, destroying their jurisdictions and leading to a loss of status and autonomy. 
Equally possible however is that changes in technology and regulation also create new 
opportunities for existing or aspiring professional groups. It is precisely this latter 
scenario which we now explore in relation to the current agenda of restructuring the 
management of health organizations. 
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Enter management 


As noted earlier, a powerful rationale used to justify an increased focus on management 
in hospitals is that these organizations lacked effective means of ensuring accountability 
and coordination. In the UK, the Griffiths report of 1983 famously stated: ‘if Florence 
Nightingale were carrying her lamp through the corridors of the NHS today, she would 
almost certainly be searching for the people in charge’ (quoted in Harrison et al., 1992: 
45). As in other ‘professional bureaucracies’, administrative roles in hospitals have 
tended to be weak and largely subservient to the interests of powerful producer groups 
(Ackroyd et al., 1989; Mintzberg, 1993). To remedy this governments (and other agen- 
cies, such as health maintenance organizations) have pushed for a more “active manage- 
rial function’ at local levels, specializing in ‘the organisation and co-ordination of 
services and the consideration of efficiency in service delivery’ (Ackroyd, 1992: 342). 
The emphasis has been on redefining ‘management’ as a ‘separate type of expertise’ 
(Hugman, 1998: 186) while also empowering those (with formal position-based author- 
ity) who take on management roles. 

In many countries, this pressure to develop management roles has been further ramped 
up by changes in the environment of hospitals. Important here are changes in funding 
regimes (for example, diagnostic related groups [DRGs] which seek to quantify the cost 
of different treatments and services) and the introduction of quasi-market systems that 
force hospitals to compete for contracts. According to Pollitt et al. (1998: 163): ‘as local 
service-providing units become more autonomous there seems to have been a general 
acceptance that they needed strong central leadership if they were to remain “afloat” in 
the un-chartered but potentially competitive waters of quasi markets’. 

Returning to the central themes of this article, our argument is that these changes in 
the management of health services have implications not just for professional dominance 
(Coburn, 2006) but also for relationships within and between professions. The latter fol- 
lows because management represents a new (or enlarged) jurisdiction of work over 
which clinical professionals (as well as managers) may seek control. This is made all the 
more likely because of the ambiguity and openness of management knowledge itself, 
characterized by high levels of abstraction and a weak evidence base. As Freidson (1988: 
66) suggests, ‘Administration is predicated on fairly general skills over which no occu- 
pation has yet any monopoly.’ 

Of course there is no guarantee that clinical professions will engage in these strate- 
gies. There may be strong ideological opposition to management, especially its focus on 
the rationalization of care and the needs of populations over and above those of indi- 
vidual patients (Degeling et al., 2001; see also Noordegraaf, this issue). One might also 
raise questions about the strength of the incentives for clinicians (doctors in particular) 
to become more involved in management work. As Ham (2003: 1979) suggests in rela- 
tion to the UK, when ‘management has to compete for time and attention with clinical 
work, research’ and ‘opportunities to enhance personal income’ it is ‘easy to see how the 
default position of independent clinical practice succeeds’. 

However, there are also reasons for thinking that clinicians may have some residual 
interest in controlling management functions. At the most basic level, management is asso- 
ciated with the acquisition of ‘organisational resources’ (Brint, 1994: 77), such as budgets 
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and information, the control over which might be a source of power and leverage. This in 
turn may represent a strategy for buffering practice against external threats and reinforcing 
professional dominance — in effect, ‘redefining professional autonomy in order to preserve 
it’ (Edwards, 2003). As moves to standardize clinical work (using targets, service frame- 
works and ‘evidence-based’ guidelines for treatment) become ever more important so too 
is the ability of professionals to exert some control over the means of control. 

While this strategy of colonizing management may have obvious benefits for medi- 
cine (consistent with Freidson’s notion of restratification), this is arguably even more the 
case where other, weaker, clinical professions are concerned. As Freidson (1988: 66) 
argues in relation to nursing, a growing enthusiasm for administrative roles could be ‘a 
response to blocked mobility’. By ‘forsaking the particularistic skills of nursing and 
moving into administration positions the nurse may move up the hierarchy and attain 
equality with, if not super-ordination to those in the medical hierarchy’ (Freidson, 1988: 
66). The development of leadership capabilities is also consistent with the emphasis on 
‘hierarchy and bureaucratic rule-following’ (Davies, 2000) in nurse training and, in 
recent years, has been encouraged by policy-makers as a means of improving the effi- 
ciency of clinical services (Dent, 2007). 

Looked at in this way, healthcare management reforms will have ramifications not 
just for the autonomy of clinical professions, but also for role boundaries and the bal- 
ance of power between groups more generally. Within the workplace this could mean 
competition for management roles, especially where these imply some control over 
resources. Also possible is that these struggles will be fought out in the broader public 
arena as different clinical groups engage in what one of us (Kragh J espersen, 2006) has 
previously termed ‘professional management projects’. Here, the emphasis is on attempts 
by professions — acting collectively — to control the jurisdiction of management through 
tactics of lobbying or more subtle changes to professional training and education 
(Domagalski, 2007; also see article by Noordergraaf, this issue). However, to date, while 
the idea that clinical professions may seek to colonize management has been mooted in 
the literature (Kuhlmann, 2008), there have been few attempts to examine this process 
directly. It is therefore towards addressing this issue that our attention now turns, focus- 
ing on the illustrative case of developments in one healthcare system: Denmark. 


The contested terrain of management in the 
Danish hospital system 


Background 


Serving a population of 5,511,000 and with an overall government health expenditure of 
US$16.8 billion (Ministry of Health and Prevention, 2008) Denmark is a relatively small 
health system. Like other Scandinavian countries (and the UK) it has developed a public 
health service, where hospitals are owned and managed by regions and financed from gen- 
eral taxation with access to care being (mainly) free at the point of delivery. Clinical profes- 
sions, including doctors, are also ‘in the main salaried public servants’ (Moran, 2000: 143), 
with opportunities to earn outside income severely constrained by the small size of the pri- 
vate sector (accounting for only 4 percent of total hospital expenditure in 2008) (DSI, 2008). 
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The Danish hospital sector can be characterized as a mature organizational field with 
public ownership and regulation through political-administrative decisions. The govern- 
ance structure has, until 2007, been characterized by overall central regulation combined 
with strong political decentralization and local authority (county) ownership and admin- 
istration of hospitals. The actual number of hospitals has been slowly declining, with 72 
clustered together in 27 “hospital federations”. 

The position of the central healthcare professions (doctors and nurses) has tradi- 
tionally been strong (Kragh Jespersen, 2005; Sehested, 2002), with both groups 
enjoying considerable ‘institutional autonomy’ within the system. Doctors are organ- 
ized in the Danish Medical Association (DMA) and nurses in the Danish Nurses 
Organization (DNO). Both organizations have a large membership. Nearly all doc- 
tors are in the DMA, while the DNO represents over 90 percent of all nurses employed 
in the system. Both organizations, the DMA in particular, play an important role in 
shaping policy and are recognized by the parliament and national health administra- 
tion as expert advisory bodies with representation on a number of official commit- 
tees and working groups. When it comes to questions regarding education, 
specialization, hospital structures and quality improvement their influence is espe- 
cially strong. In relation to management reforms the DMA and DNO were not for- 
mally represented on various commissions (see below), although some individual 
nurses and doctors have been. 

Turning to the organizational context, Danish hospitals had traditionally been domi- 
nated by doctors with separate nursing and administrative hierarchies. At the clinic level 
each consultant had administrative duties, although a head nurse supervised the work of 
nurses. This dominant position of doctors was considered by the medical profession as 
being the ‘natural’ way, with nursing in a subordinate role. Hospital administrators, not 
unlike their counterparts in the UK NHS (Harrison et al., 1992), were restricted to 
accounting and the operation of buildings and equipment. 

In what follows we now explore the history of attempts to reform management in the 
Danish hospital system, dating back to 1984. Specifically, our focus is on how two key 
clinical professions — medicine and nursing — have responded to these changes and the 
collective strategies they have adopted in relation to management. As noted earlier, our 
analysis focuses on developments only in the hospital sector and draws exclusively on 
published secondary sources. 


The incorporation of health professions in hospital 
management 


Like most other western countries, Denmark introduced New Public Management 
(NPM) strategies in the public sector in the 1980s and 1990s (Ejersbo and Greve, 2005). 
In 1983 a (then Conservative) government white paper was published aimed at the 
improvement of hospital productivity. The commission responsible (consisting of 
experts, civil servants and health professionals) recommended a shift to a more unitary 
conception of hospital management with a greater focus on financial control, HRM and 
strategy. Specifically, it proposed a new management model where economic and profes- 
sional responsibilities would be linked together both at the level of hospital boards and, 
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locally, within each clinic or department (Indenrigsministeriet, 1984). In this way the 
incorporation of the two important professions in management became part of the offi- 
cial Danish NPM template right from the start. 

In contrast to the UK, where changes have been ‘strongly driven from the top’ (Pollitt 
and Boukaert, 2000: 274), the 1984 Danish reform sought to bring about change in a 
“Soft” way. As one government report noted: ‘Our task is to inspire the hospital sector to 
develop alternative solutions, aimed at the double theme of service level and use of 
resources’ (Indenrigsministeriet, 1984: 124). As we shall see, this ‘model of inspiration’ 
left considerable scope for individual counties and the clinical professions within hospi- 
tals to interpret central government proposals with regard to management. 

Notwithstanding this room for manoeuvre in the years after 1984, all 15 Danish coun- 
ties ended up adopting what came to be known as the troika (Bentsen, 2000). This model 
involved power sharing between a doctor, a nurse and a general manager on the main 
board of each hospital (or group of hospitals). The intention was that senior clinicians, as 
members of the troika, would adopt ‘corporate mentalities’, representing the organiza- 
tion as a whole, rather than their own sectional interests (Friberg Nielsen and Gjelstrup, 
2003: 46). At lower levels (clinics or departments) the onus was on clinicians themselves 
taking responsibility for budgets and professional development of services. There are 
parallels here with the model of clinical directorates, first pioneered at the Johns Hopkins 
university hospital, Baltimore and later copied more widely (for example, UK, Italy and, 
most recently, France) (Neogy and Kirkpatrick, 2009). Distinctive about the Danish 
approach, however, was the (early) emphasis on a ‘joint management’ model, with key 
responsibilities shared by doctors and nurses. 

At the hospital level, the troika model quickly became dominating without any visible 
conflict between the professions. This is partly because the new model reinforced an 
internal division of labour that suited the interests of nurses and doctors, with general 
managers taking responsibility for administrative functions such as HRM, budgets and 
logistics. Later it became compulsory to appoint a formal director at board level. 
Normally non-clinical managers fill these posts, although in a minority of hospital groups 
doctors or nurses act as directors (Neogy and Kirkpatrick, 2009). 

By contrast, at clinic level, the responsibility for managing or leading services was 
much more sharply contested. The nursing profession wanted to be recognized as a 
profession on equal terms with doctors and questioned in principle the idea that doc- 
tors would necessarily make better managers. As one spokesperson remarked at the 
time: ‘I cannot imagine that a doctor would like to be responsible in relation to profes- 
sional work that he is not educated for, just like nurses would not claim to be respon- 
sible both for treatment and professional care’ (Langvad, 1984). They also claimed that 
nurses were better educated in administration and management than doctors: “Even an 
assistant nurse has learned more about management and organization of work in their 
basic education than doctors with their 14 day course in management and administra- 
tion”. Thus, the nursing profession clearly saw the joint management model as a pos- 
sible area for expansion and lobbied hard to the Ministry of the Interior and the 
Association of County Councils. This met with some success as the official standpoint 
of both the Ministry and the Association became that no profession should monopolize 
management work. 
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The medical profession, on the other hand, preferred a unitary model at the clinic 
level with the leading consultant as the “natural” leader, and strongly opposed the empha- 
sis on joint management. In the Danish Medical Journal the position was stated thus: “In 
clinics everyone should be aware of the need for the leading consultant to be the boss 
also in relation to the nurses’ (Sele, 1984). The chairman for the DMA also argued: 


. . . the leading consultant will be the natural person to perform unitary management. Other 
groups can have influence on their own work but the view of the Danish Medical Association 
is that it is needed, that the final responsibility for clinical management should be placed with 
one person. (quoted in Getrik, 1988: 2484) 


This conflict between nurses and doctor can be interpreted as a conflict about jurisdic- 
tions not only in relation to management functions but also the relationships between 
nurses and doctors more generally. The nurses explicitly questioned the dominant posi- 
tion of medicine and resented their subservient status as a profession. On the other hand 
doctors acted in a classic reductionist way (Abbott, 1988), trying to limit the new man- 
agement agenda to clinical questions about responsibility for treatment. This inevitably 
placed them in a position where it was natural (and logical) for doctors to be viewed as 
unitary managers. 

While these struggles were fought out primarily at the institutional level, conflicts 
over the domain of management also took place locally. In 1985 Funen County Council 
was the first after the 1984 white paper to decide upon a joint clinical management model 
where a team of head nurse and leading consultant shared managerial responsibilities. 
The DMA did not accept this decision and instructed its members not to apply for man- 
agement positions in Funen County because the responsibility for treatment did not rest 
solely in the hands of the leading consultant. The embargo was effective and for over two 
years no other county attempted to introduce the joint management model (Sognstrup, 
2003). When the medical association and Funen County Council finally reached an 
agreement in 1998, it was decided that nurses would have equal status with doctors in 
general and financial management, but not with regard to medical treatment decisions. In 
this way both professions could claim that the core of their management project was 
maintained because they had control within their own work while the new management 
functions were divided between them. This did not solve the general jurisdictional con- 
flict but it allowed a workable solution to be found at the organizational level. Later this 
version of the joint management model was quickly disseminated and, by the early 
1990s, had become widespread in the field, although with many variations. Some coun- 
ties chose a version where the doctor had the last say in case of disagreement at the clinic 
level while others had to appeal to the troika. 

Running in parallel with these developments were also moves by nurses and doctors 
to incorporate management into their own professional education and training. Even by 
1999, 41 percent of the leading consultants in clinical management had received some 
formal management training lasting one to four weeks, while 34 percent had more than 
four weeks (DMA, 2000). Following a proposal from a public commission in 2000, 
“Organization and management’ became a small but compulsory part of the postgraduate 
education of doctors (Kirkpatrick et al., 2009; see also Noordegraaf, this issue). The 
nursing profession has also embraced management training, with 66 percent of those in 
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leadership roles having received formal management education at diploma and/or mas- 
ter’s level lasting one year or more in 2007 (Kragh Jespersen, 2008). 

This first phase of reforms in Denmark therefore illustrates how clinic (and to a lesser 
degree) hospital management became a contested terrain for clinical professions, with 
both nurses and doctors claiming all (or part) of this jurisdiction. The result was that doc- 
tors were able to maintain clinical freedom with regard to diagnosis and treatment in the 
years after 1984. They never officially recognized the joint management model and con- 
tinued to argue against it publicly and internally (Kragh Jespersen, 2005, 2006). On the 
other hand nurses were satisfied with the troika and joint management models, which 
implied equal rights with the doctors at least formally. Both groups worked hard to 
change their own processes of education and training in support of these claims. 


Towards unitary management:The ascendancy of medicine 


The 1990s saw a gradual centralization of healthcare policy, which was accompanied 
by political critique of the counties for their ineffective governance of hospitals 
(Vrangbek and Christiansen, 2005). This resulted in the formation of a second hospital 
commission in 1997 and proposals for an alternative ‘unitary’ or ‘unambiguous’ model 
of management (Ministry of Health, 1997). According to the commission ‘joint man- 
agement’ did not ensure proper accountability for resources and tended to leave diffi- 
cult problems unsolved in case of disagreement between doctors and nurses in the 
team. By contrast, under unitary management one would have clear lines of account- 
ability with only one person in charge. This new principle was subsequently recom- 
mended by the government and the Association of County Councils in 1999: ‘The 
parties do agree to encourage a principle of unambiguous management at all levels in 
the hospital sector’ (Ministry of Finance, 1999). 

In spite of the centralization of the governance structure in the 1990s (Vrangbæk and 
Christiansen, 2005), the ‘model of inspiration’ was still preferred, leaving implementa- 
tion of the new unitary model in the hands of the counties. Some counties had already 
introduced it in 1997, while others (most notably, Denmark’s largest county, Aarhus) 
voted against change. The DMA, however, very quickly translated the new guidelines in 
a way that promoted their ‘old’ management project — in effect management by doctors. 
The Association also approved the commission’s critique of the joint management model, 
even though a majority of practising consultants had come to accept it (Evalueringscentret, 
2000; Kragh Jespersen, 2005). 

Once again local conflicts and negotiations became decisive for the institutionaliza- 
tion of the new management model. In the years after 1999, the medical association 
obtained local agreements with some counties re-establishing unitary medical manage- 
ment in some of the bigger clinics with the nurse formally placed as vice manager. They 
also reacted collectively if counties translated the new approach in ways that conflicted 
with their own preferred model. In 2001, for example, Copenhagen County Council 
decided upon a new version of joint management whereby one person in each clinic (ide- 
ally most qualified in management) would arbitrate in cases of disagreement between the 
lead nurse and doctor. In all other cases they were to share management responsibility, 
with the doctor still primarily responsible for the diagnosis and treatment of patients. In 
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five out of 66 clinics a nurse was appointed to this function. However, the local doctors 
and the DMA did not accept these appointments. Some doctors even threatened to resign, 
arguing that they could not work in a clinic where nurses had the final say in relation to 
management (Dagens Medicin, 2001). As a result, after five years only one clinic was 
left where the nurse had the final say. 

In this way, after 1997 the medical profession was able to promote its own project by 
local agreements and collective action and gradually the joint management model was 
abandoned. At the same time the medical profession was able to prevent other ideas 
about the management of clinics gaining legitimacy in the field. Most policy-makers 
were satisfied with the new principle of unitary management, while the nurses” associa- 
tion was surprisingly passive compared to the 1980s. The nurses did not participate in the 
local agreements described earlier and focused mainly on defending their existing gains 
— the right to sit on the hospital board (troika) and powers of self-governance. Above all 
they wanted to retain their autonomy in relation to the management of their own profes- 
sional work even if it meant losing the equal position with the doctors that had been 
negotiated previously under the joint management model (DSR, 1998). 

Since 2000, government has placed less emphasis on the reform of management. At 
the hospital level the most important changes have been a succession of mergers to create 
larger (group) organizations. Nor has there been any marked interprofessional conflict 
over the development of hospital management. The official policy of both professions 
remains that hospital managers including directors should be recruited on the basis of 
general leadership qualifications. At the clinical level most regions use a modified joint 
management approach with the leading consultant and the head nurse sharing responsi- 
bility, but with the doctor having the final say. In most of the new and larger units in 
hospitals, such as clinical centres and function bearing units (Borum, 2004), the principle 
of unitary management has been reintroduced, with doctors further strengthening their 
position largely at the expense of nurses. Interestingly, general managers are still not 
found in large numbers at lower levels, although some accountants and other specialists 
are employed in staff positions in the bigger units. 


Discussion and conclusion 


Returning to the themes introduced at the start of this article, the brief history of health- 
care reforms in Denmark illustrates how management itself may become a contested 
terrain. While government policies were focused on controlling professional work (espe- 
cially with regard to the use of resources), by establishing a new (or enlarged) jurisdic- 
tion for management within hospitals (new board structures and clinical leadership 
roles), these policies also had consequences for the wider ‘system of professions’. Where 
doctors were concerned, attempts to control management can be interpreted as a strategy 
for maintaining (and possibly extending) their dominance. By contrast, for nurses, enter- 
ing management represented an opportunity to increase their autonomy in relation to 
other occupations — medicine in particular. 

As well as highlighting the contested nature of management, this analysis has two 
further implications. First is for our understanding of the changing relationship between 
clinical professions and management. The disengagement of clinicians from management 
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is frequently emphasized in the literature (Jacobs, 2005; Waring and Currie, 2009). 
Stephenson (2005: 6) for example, describes a conflict of values between a *deonto- 
logical doctor’ concerned only with a ‘duty of care to the individual patient’ and the 
‘utilitarian manager’ focusing on ‘utilitarian population benefit via performance indi- 
cators’. A survey of 170 nurse line managers in the UK also reported that the majority 
were ‘keen to dissociate themselves from the title of manager’ and felt ‘uncomfortable’ 
with new priorities of cost control and ‘customer’ care (Bolton, 2005: 6). However, 
what the Danish case suggests is that, under certain conditions, these values are not 
incompatible with moves by clinical professions to assert control over management. 
On the contrary, in Denmark one might go as far as to talk about distinct ‘professional 
management projects’ (Kragh Jespersen, 2006). As we saw, these involved attempts by 
professional associations, acting collectively in the wider public arena, to lobby pol- 
icy-makers and articulate new ‘institutional logics’ to support (or legitimate) their 
claims. Associated with this have also been changes in professional education and 
training to incorporate management ideas (although, as yet this has not led to the crea- 
tion of new medical management specialization, as in the US [Domagalski, 2007; 
Fitzgerald and Ferlie, 2006]). 

The second implication 1s for our understanding of the consequences of healthcare 
management reforms. As we noted earlier, in much of the literature attention has 
focused on the shifting ‘frontier of control’ between professions and managers within 
health organizations and the system more generally (Harrison and Ahmad, 2000; 
Kitchener and Exworthy, 2008). However, what this article shows is that these devel- 
opments may also have, largely unintended, consequences for role boundaries and 
balance of power between clinical professions. This is notably with respect to nursing 
and medicine. As we saw in the Danish case, nurses launched an early offensive to lay 
claim to hospital and clinic management and, as a result, were initially able to secure 
equal status with doctors. These gains were later reversed (as doctors responded with 
their own ‘management project’), although not completely, with nurses continuing to 
occupy senior (board level) management roles at the strategic apex of Danish hospitals 
(Kragh Jespersen et al., 2002). Thus, one might say that in this case not only have role 
boundaries changed as a result of management reforms, but so too has the balance of 
power between clinical professions. 

When drawing these conclusions it is important to note certain caveats. In this arti- 
cle we have focused only on professional strategies articulated in the wider public 
arena, with less emphasis on developments within hospitals. This leads to a risk of 
reifying professional ‘strategies’ and failing to acknowledge the possibility that the 
actions of peak associations are out of sync with the views and priorities of the rank 
and file (Krause, 1996). In the Danish case, there was some evidence of this. As we 
saw at operational levels, not all consultants were equally critical of the joint manage- 
ment model that emerged in the mid-1990s. Moreover, while associations have been 
keen to assert their ownership of management, front-line clinicians have often been far 
less enthusiastic (Sehested, 2002). One survey of clinic managers in three hospitals, 
for example, reported that while ‘budget and financial matters’ were gaining in impor- 
tance, ‘professional development and organization’ remained a primary concern 


(Kragh Jespersen, 2005: 119, 126). 
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A second caveat relates to the path-dependent institutions and conditions supporting 
change in Denmark that may not be present elsewhere. Specifically one might argue that 
the Danish case is distinctive in two main respects. First has been the largely open-ended 
nature of the proposed management reforms, based on a loose ‘model of inspiration’ 
rather than a clear blueprint. The ability of clinical professionals to shape implementa- 
tion was increased by the decentralized nature of the healthcare system itself — in the 
hands of local counties. This gave central government (and a rather weak Ministry of 
Health) very little choice but to follow a negotiated approach to policy implementation, 
in partnership with the Association of County Councils (Vrangbæk and Christiansen, 
2005). The emphasis on negotiation also reflected the strong consensus tradition in 
Danish politics and continued public support for the decentralized system of government 
in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Denmark is also distinctive because of the scarcity of general (non-clinical) managers 
in the hospital system. In marked contrast to the UK, where the focus has been on devel- 
oping a cadre of ‘third-party’ managers (often from outside) to run the service (Ackroyd 
et al., 2007), Danish hospitals have relied on very few specialists. This has meant that 
clinicians faced less competition from aspiring groups of ‘organizational professions’ 
that might lay their own claims to the jurisdiction of management (Kurunmäki, 2004: 328). 
The absence of general managers to do the work may have also provided doctors and 
nurses (individually and collectively) stronger incentives to get involved. This again is in 
marked contrast to the UK where, according to Jacobs (2005: 156), “unit/directorate 
managers were an important source of technical accounting and management skills and 
reduced the need for the clinical director to develop their skills in this area’. 

Finally it is useful to reflect on areas for future research. A useful staring point here 
would be to engage in more comparative analysis, looking both at systems where the 
opportunities for clinical professions to successfully contest the jurisdiction of man- 
agement have been lower (the UK, for instance) or even higher. An example of the 
latter is Norway, where, following new legislation in 2003, nurses have succeeded in 
management roles, both at hospital and clinic levels. According to one national survey 
(Kjekshus, 2004), 28 percent of new ‘unitary’ management roles are now occupied by 
nurses, a development that has been strongly resisted by many doctors (Kragh Jespersen 
and Wrede, 2009). 

A rather different line of enquiry would be to focus on the consequences of profes- 
sional ‘management projects”, not just for clinicians, but also for the delivery and quality 
of services more generally. A key question is whether it makes any difference which 
professional group controls management? Existing research points to the different values 
of nurse and medical managers, with the former tending to place more emphasis on “sys- 
tematized” and team-based (as opposed to individualistic) approaches to organizing clini- 
cal work (Degeling et al., 2001, 2003). Of course, it is open to question how (if at all) 
these different orientations — rooted in professional education and socialization — will 
influence the actual practice of management. What is clear however is that the jurisdic- 
tional battles described in this article could have potentially more significant conse- 
quences than just the future balance of power between professions. Also at stake is the 
way management itself is defined, the priorities that are set and the kinds of health serv- 
1ces that are ultimately delivered. 
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Résumé 

Méme si beaucoup a été écrit sur la gestion en évolution des organisations 
professionnelles, seule une attention limitée a été portée a la façon dont la gestion 
elle-méme peut représenter un champ contesté. Á partir des travaux classiques de 
Freidson et d’Abbott, cet article développe ces idées dans le cadre de l'hôpital danois. 
L'analyse de sources secondaires révèle comment, a partir du milieu des années 80, 
les professions d'infirmiers tout comme les professions médicales au Danemark ont 
activement cherché à revendiquer le droit de gérer |’hdpital. Le résultat de cette lutte 
fut de renforcer encore la position dominante des médecins dans la division clinique 
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du travail méme si la place des infirmiers a été revalorisée. De tels résultats indiquent 
le besoin d’accorder plus d’attention a la fagon dont des changements plus importants 
dans la gouvernance de l’hôpital font l’objet d'arbitrage par des rivalités et des luttes 
interprofessionnelles. Par ailleurs, de telles luttes, ont des conséquences non seulement 
sur la division du travail et le statut hiérarchique entre les professions, mals aussi sur la 
façon dont les tâches de gestion elles-mêmes sont effectuées. 


Mots-clés 
gestion, gouvernance, hôpitaux, infirmiers, médecine, professions cliniques 


Resúmen 

Aunque se ha escrito mucho sobre los cambios en la gestión de organizaciones de 
servicios profesionales, poca atención se ha dispensado, en cambio, a la manera en 
que la gestión en sf podría constituir un sector en disputa. A partir de los trabajos 
clásicos de Freidson y Abbott, este artículo desarrolla estas ideas en relación con el 
sector hospitalario danés. El análisis de fuentes secundarias muestra cómo, a partir 
de mediados de los 80, tanto las profesiones médicas como las de enfermería en 
Dinamarca buscaron activamente reivindicar la jurisdicción de gestión hospitalaria. El 
resultado de esta lucha fue la consolidación posterior de la posición dominante de los 
doctores en la división clínica aunque también mejoró la posición de las enfermeras. 
Tales conclusiones resaltan la necesidad de brindar mayor atención a la manera en que 
camblos más amplios en la dirección hospitalaria son mediados por luchas y rivalidades 
interprofesionales. Tales luchas, a su vez, tienen consecuencias no sólo para la división 
de trabajo y el estatus profesional entre profeslones sino también para el método en 
que la dirección en sí se lleva a cabo. 
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dirección, enfermería, gestión, hospitales, medicina, profesiones clínicas 
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Abstract 

The size and scope of global law firms has made them difficult to encompass within a 
single regulatory jurisdiction. As the UK government sought to take control of the legal 
profession and market by removing self-regulation and introducing external regulation 
under the Legal Services Act, the large law firms were able to countermand the new 
regime. Through a combination of associations like CityUK, the City of London Law 
Society, as well as through individual firms, large law firms lobbied successfully to 
reinstate a new form of self-regulation known as AIR. The elites of the legal profession 
constructed a new logic of professionalism that accorded with the firms' ideologles 
and government's market-oriented objectives. Further attempts to consolidate their 
position at the EU and at the GATS levels are still in negotiation. Despite the legal 
market shifting to a more diffuse combination of actors, of which lawyers are only a 
segment, elite law firms have apparently strengthened their hold, 
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Introduction 


Large law firms have helped engineer the globalization movement in recent decades by 
providing the legal infrastructure for global capitalism (Beaverstock et al., 1999, 2000; 
Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2008; Flood, 1996; Morgan and Quack, 2006). In so doing they 
too have become global institutions and have created tensions in professional regulation 
with which they are now coming to terms (Silver, 2002-3). Regulation, or more precisely 
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self-regulation, has long been identified as a core characteristic of professionalism as a 
distinct work organization principle (Freidson, 2001; Johnson, 1972; see Evetts, this issue). 
Recently professional regulation, de-regulation and re-regulation have become extremely 
topical concerns given the involvement of professionals and professional services firms in 
a number of high profile cases of corporate malpractice and their active role in some of the 
systemic risks of financialized capitalism.’ Furthermore, recent legislative changes such as 
the UK Legal Services Act 2007 (LSA), the Australian Legal Profession Amendment 
(Incorporated Legal Practices) Act 2000 (Mark and Cowdroy, 2004; Schneyer, 2009), and 
liberalizing proposals such as the Darrois Report (2009) in France and those by the Korea 
Development Institute (Koh et al., 2009) are paving the way for wide-ranging and unprec- 
edented regulatory change at a global level, potentially leading to the development of new 
organizational forms, managerial structures and to the separation of ownership from con- 
trol within professional work. 

Such regulatory change follows on from the radical transformation of professional 
work itself and in particular from the emergence of the large often global professional 
services firm (GPSF), whose activities and practices pose a challenge to traditional pro- 
fessional regulatory regimes (Brock et al., 1999). At one level traditional regulatory 
regimes with their emphasis on individual practice and responsibility are ill equipped to 
deal with corporate cases of malpractice or with the systemic risks posed by these firms 
and their operations. The collapse and wind-up of Andersen Worldwide, the legal arm of 
Arthur Andersen, in the wake of Enron is a pertinent example (The Lawyer, 2007; 
Parnham, 2002). Similarly, existing regulatory frameworks can act as restrictions on the 
activities of these firms which require new structures and forms of organizing from what 
are permitted under traditional professional regulations. In this context, as illustrated by 
the large law firms under analysis in this article, GPSFs have acted both as an object and 
as an agent of re-regulation as new developments, such as the shift from individual to 
entity regulation, have been introduced to deal with the challenges posed by these new 
professional actors, while the firms themselves have lobbied national (Greenwood et al., 
2002) and international regulators (Arnold, 2005; Quack, 2007; Suddaby et al., 2007) to 
introduce favourable changes to existing rules and regulations. 

The contribution of this article is to review, within the context of the legal profession, 
how large GPSFs are undermining, modifying, escaping and ultimately reconstructing 
professional regulation regimes. Two examples serve here. The promotion of Authorized 
Internal Regulation (AIR) within the Hunt Report is a classic case in point of this activ- 
ity where a concept developed in the Smedley Review on large law firm regulation was 
transported across into a review of professional regulation generally and adopted as the 
generalized standard. AIR created a form of self-regulation or self-governance that was 
based on externally imposed, verifiable audit processes distilled from a substantive risk 
analysis of the law firm rather than the extant system that only deals with problems after 
they arise. What AIR achieved was the undermining of the move towards external regu- 
lation enshrined in the Legal Services Act, which following the perceived failure of self- 
regulation sought to impose stricter controls on the legal profession. The adoption of AIR 
enabled GPSFs to recapture self-regulation within the new ambit of external constraints. 
Another instance of the role of large firms in professional re-regulation is found in the 
way they have generally managed to sideline the inconvenience of conflicts of interest 
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rules while continuing to pay lip service to them (Griffiths-Baker, 2002), which has led 
to the regulator redrafting the rules to relax them (Dean, 2010). 

These developments are not only extremely topical and empirically significant but 
they carry wider theoretical implications which are central to this monograph issue of 
Current Sociology as they provide clear examples of the reworking of traditional rela- 
tionships between professional institutions and professional organizations. In particular 
they illustrate how professional organizations are participating in the reframing of the 
institutional and regulatory scaffolding which supports professionalism. These manoeu- 
vres occur at a subtle level in that much of what happens is not explicit and takes place 
in informal settings. This makes events hard to capture as we are encountering the inter- 
action of individual practitioners, employing firms and regulators. 

In doing so, this article takes the following line. First, 1 provide a review of the litera- 
ture on professional regulation and illustrate the increasing role played by large firms in 
this. Second, a brief outline of the field of large law firms is presented; and third, I exam- 
ine the changing landscape of regulation as it affects the legal profession and large law 
firms, in particular from two perspectives: the UK and the transnational. Each is distinct 
and has different effects on the field. 


Regulation, self-regulation and the professions 


A wide ranging body of literature (Freidson, 1970, 2001; Johnson, 1972; Larson, 1977; 
Macdonald, 1995) has established the sociological distinctiveness of professionalism as 
a work organization method. Thus as famously put by Terry Johnson, professionalism is 
a “peculiar type of occupational control rather than an expression of the inherent nature 
of particular occupations’ (1972: 45). Crucial here is the control that professionals them- 
selves, usually through their associations, exercise on their work, including its definition, 
organization, execution and evaluation. This, despite the empirical difficulties that such 
ideal-types pose, analytically distinguishes professionalism from alternative occupa- 
tional principles such as managerialism or entrepreneurship where ‘consumers in an 
open market or functionaries of a centrally planned and administered firm or state’ 
(Freidson, 1994: 32), exercise such control. 

Self-regulation is traditionally a key component of occupational control and a core 
objective for professional projects (Larson, 1977) as professions collectively seek to 
achieve and exercise a high level of ‘institutional autonomy’ (Evetts, 2002) in managing 
their own affairs. This includes regulating the production of producers, i.e. controlling 
who can practise as a professional and how one qualifies into a profession, and regulat- 
ing the production by producers, i.e. that ensemble of rules and regulations which estab- 
lish how qualified professionals practise and organize themselves and how professional 
services are ‘produced, distributed and consumed’ (Abel, 1988: 176). The regulation of 
the production by producers, the second pillar of professional self-regulation, is particu- 
larly important here as it provides that nexus of restrictive arrangements, regulations and 
deontological obligations that frame professional life. 

Overall professional self-regulation has been seen as part of a broader regulative bar- 
gain where the state has granted professions a high degree of autonomy in organizing their 
own affairs in exchange for the professions’ pledge to guarantee quality and put public 
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interest before their own. This for years has provided a stable template for professional 
governance. However, from the 1980s onwards professional monopolies and regulatory 
arrangements came under increasing scrutiny from neoliberal administrations throughout 
the world (Ackroyd and Muzio, 2005). In the UK, in particular, two parallel processes 
have been at play. Anti-monopoly sentiment had been growing putting professions in the 
firing line. Their restrictive practices when subject to economic analysis by the competi- 
tion authorities failed to stand up for lack of convincing evidence (OFT, 2001; Terry, 
2009), lending some credibility to long-standing charges of ‘conspiracy against laity’. In 
addition, the rise in consumerism, fostered by government policies and emboldened by 
some high profile cases of professional malpractice, gave voice to a massive number of 
complaints against lawyers and other professionals (Abel, 2003; Flood, 2008). In this 
context professional monopolies and restrictive arrangements were targeted in processes 
of liberalization and de-regulation while professionals themselves came under increasing 
public demand for more auditing and accountability (see Evetts, this issue). 

Parallel to changing priorities in the political economy, wide-ranging transformations in 
professional practice and its organization implied that the traditional regulatory framework 
was increasingly obsolete. In particular the rise of the large GPSF means that most profes- 
sional work takes place in organizational! contexts and is influenced by organizational prac- 
tices and strategies, yet in many instances individual practitioners continue to be the main 
object of professional regulation. Similarly, the increasing scale, complexity and geograph- 
ical reach of these large firms put them beyond the reach of effective national regulation. 
However, most of the literature on professional regulation originates from an era when 
small-scale domestic practice was the norm and focuses on the occupational level and on 
the role of the national professional association and related institutions (see Maute, 2010).° 

A more recent body of knowledge (Arnold, 2005; Cooper and Robson, 2006; 
Suddaby et al., 2007, 2008) has emphasized the increasing role of professional organi- 
zations as sites and sources of professional regulation (see Kipping and Mueller et al., 
this issue). Two areas are particularly illustrative of the GPSF’s regulatory role. One is 
the increasing role played by these firms in regulating, forming and even producing the 
professional identities of the practitioners they employ (Anderson-Gough et al., 1998, 
2001; Covaleski et al., 1998; Grey, 1994, 1998). Firms in particular engage in a signifi- 
cant amount of ‘identity work’ (Faulconbridge et al., forthcoming; Thornborrow and 
Brown, 2009) as they seek to inculcate appropriate skill-sets and mind-sets in their 
employees. This in particular features the use of a bundle of increasingly sophisticated 
HR practices such as selective recruitment, in-house training, performance appraisal 
and mentoring to mould their recruits into effective corporate professionals; a process 
which involves the socialization into new priorities such as client focus, commercial 
awareness, team work and efficiency. A particularly good example here is the substitu- 
tion by large law firms of the generalist Legal Practice Course (LPC) with bespoke 
firm-specific programmes which seek to introduce at an early stage new recruits to the 
firm’s own practices, ethos and culture (Malhotra et al., 2006). This identity work makes 
employing organizations such as the GPSFs in question important actors in the regula- 
tion of the production of and by professional producers insofar as they play an impor- 
tant role in shaping how individual practitioners come to understand and perform their 
role as professionals (Faulconbridge et al., forthcoming). 
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Second, there is increasing evidence of GPSFs acting as ‘institutional entrepreneurs’ 
seeking to challenge and change national and transnational regulations to suit their own 
particular activities and operations. For instance, Roy Suddaby and his colleagues 
(Greenwood et al., 2002; Suddaby et al., 2007) illustrate the active, but ultimately unsuc- 
cessful, attempts by large accounting firms to lobby professional regulators over radical 
changes such as the introduction of multidisciplinary practices and the XYZ designation, 
a transnational multidisciplinary elite qualification for business professionals. Even 
more remarkable is perhaps the attempt by large accountancy firms to use World Trade 
Organization (WTO) treaty provisions (Article VI:4) to challenge national restrictions, 
stimulate trade and competition in professional services and generally develop global 
markets for their expertise (Arnold, 2005). In this context, professional services firms 
have been portrayed in the literature (Arnold, 2005; Suddaby et al., 2007) as active com- 
ponents and beneficiaries of the Washington consensus driving forward processes of 
liberalization, de-regulation and globalization. And it is not only accountants that have 
been implicated in the process. Lawyers too are active in developing institutions, such as 
central banks and capital markets (Burki and Perry, 1998; Serra and Stiglitz, 2008). Thus 
the literature recognizes GPSFs as an increasingly important actor within the design, 
reform and operation of professional regulation regimes, prompting Suddaby et al. 
(2007: 334) to conclude that ‘the historical regulatory bargain between professional 
associations and nation states is being superseded by a new compact between conglom- 
erate professional firms and transnational trade organizations’. 

Thus GPSFs are re-articulating through the challenges they pose and through their own 
direct participation in the process of de-regulation and re-regulation the professional regu- 
latory framework which had traditionally been located at the occupational and national 
level. While there is a quickly growing body of literature focusing on international accoun- 
tancy firms, the same attention has not been given to law firms (cf. Terry, 2010). The reason 
for the distinction between law and accounting here is found in the nature of law itself. 
Public and private law are the means by which the state arranges relationships in the econ- 
omy and in society (Weber, 1978: 314, 642) and lawyers are both the agents of those pro- 
cesses and their intermediaries. In other words, the rule of law; and from a sociological 
perspective law is inherently local and nation-based, with the exception of a limited range 
of public international law connected with the United Nations (Gessner, 2009). Law and 
lawyers are therefore aligned closely with the concept of the state and its jurisdiction. 

However, contemporary global capitalism has been predicated on the rule of law, 
inherent in the Washington consensus, and among its chief architects are the large inter- 
national law firms (Flood, 2007; Goff, 2007; Trubek et al., 1994). They have exported 
patterns of Anglo-American law (Flood, 2002) and have also been at the forefront of 
creating a global law (Gessner, 2009; Goff, 2007). 


The field of large law firms 


Global professional service firms employ 6.2 million people and generated annual fees 
of US$764 billion according to the Managing Partners Forum (MPF, 2009a). They are a 
significant force in global capitalism. In law an elite of large firms dominates the 21st- 
century legal profession. According to International Financial Services London, legal 
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services, as a whole, contributed £16.6 billion or 1.4 percent of the UK’s gross domestic 
product in 2006 while law firm exports totalled £2,970 million in 2007 (IFSL, 2009: 2). 
When taken to the global level, the Global 50 law firms earned revenues of over £55 bil- 
lion in 2007-38 (IFSL, 2009). Of this UK law firms generated 20 percent while US firms 
brought in nearly 60 percent (IFSL, 2009). Nearly 40 percent of this revenue came from 
corporate and finance work while dispute resolution produced 28 percent (IFSL, 2009: 
5). The largest global law firm, Baker and McKenzie, has 3900 lawyers with offices in 
39 countries (www.bakermckenzie.com). And the next 15 firms have over 1400 lawyers 
each and their revenues exceed US$1 billion each (IFSL, 2009: 7). In comparison with 
the Big Four accounting firms they are smaller in size yet in revenues they do not lag far 
behind (MPF, 2009a), but their respective labour demands are so dissimilar that we are 
dealing with qualitatively different entities (see Brock and Powell, 2005). 

There is nothing unusual in the domination of elites, but the scale and size of these law 
firms outstrips their predecessors. The structure of large law firms is simple: they are 
composed of two elements: partners and associates (Galanter and Palay, 1991). Although 
these elements are decomposed into subcategories, the main distinction is between owner 
and worker (Hagan and Kay, 2003). This has become abundantly clear during the finan- 
cial crisis as City law firms reported drops in revenue but posted increases in profits per 
partner, which indicated that many of the layoffs of staff during the last two years were 
to preserve partners’ earnings (Byrne, 2010). Indeed, the bargain that obtained between 
associates and partners — a true tournament for partnership — has now all but been 
destroyed as partners culled their associates and junior partners in the recession (Galanter 
and Henderson, 2008; Oyer and Schaefer, 2010).° 

During the last two decades large law firms have become increasingly corporatized 
with the inclusion of human resources, marketing, risk analysis and compliance counsel, 
finance and technology departments. In addition, they have adopted departmental struc- 
tures each with their own hierarchies, so that, for example, global litigation or real estate 
will have their own managing partners. Law firms have also become major educators, 
both in-house and through partner organizations in the case of the LPC (Faulconbridge 
et al., forthcoming). The scale of potential conflicts of interests in a globalized world has 
meant that law firms have had to invest in systems to apprehend potential conflicts. 
Globalization has also had effects on the governance of law firms. Traditionally orga- 
nized as partnerships, many have opted to become limited liability partnerships (LLP) in 
2000, with some adopting Swiss verein structures to enable local partnerships to coexist 
without regulatory strain. The adoption of LLP status was welcomed by GPSFs as it gave 
them de facto corporate status separate from their members: it recognized the organiza- 
tion rather than the individuals. Many of these aspects of practice are articulated and 
discussed through forums such as the Managing Partners Forum (www.mpfglobal.com), 
which provides a platform for social networking for elite professional managers. 

Furthermore, their role in the production and interpretation of corporate law has made 
global law firms indispensable to government, finance and business. In the transnational 
sphere they are key players in the private ordering of cross-border transactions, e.g. joint 
ventures, capital markets and mergers and acquisitions (Flood and Sosa, 2008). With 
their expertise and knowledge they knit together different legal jurisdictions into seam- 
less structures that configure complex corporate transactions. 
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Thus, large transnational law firms are a distinct segment within the legal profession 
possessing power, authority and wealth, one which has outgrown the reach of its own 
regulator (Brock et al., 2006; Faulconbridge and Muzio, 2008; Heinz et al., 2001; 
Smedley, 2009). 


The new regulation of the legal profession 


The rise of the global legal law firm has meant it has become a significant institution in 
the construction of the global legal regulatory field. On the one hand, regulation of law- 
yers and legal professions is balkanized with the US, fragmented along state lines, at one 
extreme and the UK, almost unitary, at the other.* In part this is the result of a dominance 
of small firm lawyers in the constituent assemblies of bar associations around the world. 
Thus the American Bar Association (ABA), although it engages in global dialogue, is 
unable to enact measures that would liberalize professional practice because its House of 
Delegates usually votes against such measures: for example, it voted against the intro- 
duction of multidisciplinary practices in 2000 (Terry, 2002). The US legal profession is 
also hampered by the courts’ and states’ intrusive roles in regulating lawyers (Wolfram, 
1999), which Hadfield (2008) and Davis (2010) see as active barriers to the potential 
global reach of US lawyers compared to the less restrictive regulation of the UK profes- 
sion. We see this type of restrictive engagement in force in a number of jurisdictions in 
the world, e.g. India, Italy, China. 

For the large law firms, however, their regulatory burden is of a different kind. Global 
law firms are less involved in activities that fall into reserved categories and therefore do 
not find themselves hampered as much by local rules as do those who practise local law.’ 
These reserved activities, a result of tradition, tend to include areas such as probate, 
property transfers and the conduct of litigation, which affect individuals more than cor- 
porations. Large law firms use a number of strategies to avoid local regulatory problems 
including the use of “best friend’ law firms, localized offices in franchise relationships, 
or formalized network alliances (Mayson, 2008) and even offshoring work. Large law 
firm consumers are, however, sophisticated, knowledgeable corporate clients who do not 
perceive themselves under a yoke of monopoly restraint. Indeed, Smedley (2009) 
strongly insisted that corporate consumers rarely used regulation as a grievance proce- 
dure preferring to negotiate directly with GPSFs or use litigation. 

In order to understand the regulatory world of global law firms it is useful to divide it 
into two areas: the UK and the transnational. To follow Laurel Terry, it is important to 
understand that regulation arises in different contexts here, but often there is a common 
thread which runs through these debates. The UK regulatory debate has revolved around 
consumer choice and market expansion; whereas EU discussions focus on free move- 
ment of professionals; and GATS is concerned with the liberalization of trade in services 
and the removal of barriers. What is also clear is that these debates do not take full cog- 
nizance of each other. They occasionally become conscious of each other but frequently 
miss. This lack of discursive connection is not surprising since the institutional structures 
of these debates are cognitively different, they do not necessarily reference each other, 
and different persons and organizations are accountable for their management. For 
example, UK trade representatives, as in the US, are not necessarily au fait with the 
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intricacies of domestic legal regulation unless they directly impinge on the negotiations 
at hand (cf. Terry, 2010); and domestic regulators rarely participate in transnational regu- 
lation. It is worth reiterating two points made by Suddaby et al. (2007: 338) here that the 
actors engaged in regulatory debates have been professional associations and govern- 
ment officials; and that the logic of ‘professional governance’ is based on trusteeship and 
ethics over economic gain, yet we are beginning to see an emergence of the GPSF as an 
institutional player in its own right. These roles are played out at domestic and global 
levels as the following sections show. 


The UK domestic regulatory schema 


The thrust of the regulatory reform in the UK has been directed at smaller law firms from 
which the majority of the legal complaints derived. Following a chain of developments 
from competition investigations through to consumer complaint studies, government 
thrust itself into the regulation of legal services, first via the Clementi Review then through 
the Legal Services Act 2007. The LSA is central to understanding the regulatory matrix in 
the UK. The Act introduced two new features to the legal landscape. One, a new system 
of regulation with an oversight regulator, the Legal Services Board, which would monitor 
a series of frontline regulators, e.g. the Solicitors’ Regulation Authority (SRA) and the Bar 
Standards Board. The other feature permitted non-lawyers to invest in and own law firms 
so that law firms would not have to be organized solely as partnerships. Large law firms 
were considered to be among the beneficiaries of this particular move since it would help 
them attract external investment for overseas expansion, IT investment and for possible 
flotations on the stock market. Following the LSA the Law Society set up two parallel 
reviews — Hunt and Smedley" — to determine the operation of the new regulatory structure 
among solicitors, the largest segment of the legal profession. 

The main lobbying and negotiating group for the large law firms, the City of London 
Law Society (CLLS), as distinct from the Law Society, 1s small — 57 members — but 
powerful and effective and played an active role in the re-regulation process.” Although 
the CLLS started life as a City livery company, founded in 1908, it separated in 2007 
from the company to become a formal representative body for City solicitors and firms. 
This change gave it the necessary status to become involved in the debates around the 
LSA and'it was invited to give evidence to the Ministry of Justice and the joint parlia- 
mentary committee reviewing the Legal Services Bill (McIntosh, 2007: 8). 

Large law firms, even though different from small firms by client and practice, were 
nevertheless swept up into the regulatory maelstrom as it traversed from the Clementi 
Review to the LSA. The CLLS was unable to influence significantly the formation of the 
Legal Services Bill as it wished, despite intense lobbying from itself and its members — 
although ultimately the final statute was closer to their aims in that large law firms would 
not be over-regulated.'” It was able to reinforce the argument that the Lord Chancellor 
would have to consult the Lord Chief Justice on appointments to the Legal Services 
Board, which was a minor, inconsequential nod to independence. More importantly, the 
CLLS argued strongly that the ‘corporate consumer’, as a distinct entity, should be rep- 
resented on the Consumer Panel of the Legal Services Board (CLLS, 2007) but the gov- 
ernment refused to include them as it was reluctant to include in-house lawyers on the 
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panel in case its independence was compromised (House of Commons Library, 2007: 
20). The result was that the CLLS focused its energies on the subsequent regulatory 
reviews: Smedley and Hunt. 

Government and the professional regulators had admitted that rules-based regula- 
tion had effectively failed as the rising tide of complaints against lawyers revealed. To 
prevent lawyers from avoiding rules a principles-based form of regulation would 
replace the old system and moreover it would take account of the organizational con- 
text of professional work by making the firm, rather than the individual lawyer, the 
primary unit of regulation. In its evidence to Lord Hunt's — who also chaired the Joint 
Committee on the Draft Legal Services Bill — Review of the Regulation of Legal 
Services (Hunt, 2009), the CLLS argued that large law firms were qualitatively differ- 
ent from the mass of the legal profession: 


We suggest that your review of regulation, like regulation itself, should not be done on a “one 
size fits all’ basis... . [A] number of objectives of regulation, as articulated by Clementi and 
which found their way in an extended form into the LSA, are not relevant to the practices of 
firms represented by committee . . . nor, therefore, to the way in which those firms should be 
regulated. These objectives are improving access to justice, protecting and promoting the 
interests of consumers . . . and increasing public understanding of the citizen’s rights and duties 
... we do not believe they should have a bearing on the regulations that Corporate Work firms 
are subject to. (CLLS, 2009) 


Although they have outgrown their ‘regulatory boundaries’, law firms are still bound by 
the essential feature which distinguishes law from other professional services: privileged 
communication between lawyer and client, regardless of whether the service is a reserved 
one or not.” It is at these boundaries we discern some of the problems on the limits of 
the reach of domestic regulation. For example, under the LSA the frontline regulator, the 
SRA, had to devise rules on frameworks of practice and one question was: should the 
rules apply equally to all lawyers in an international law firm regardless of where they 
were located? The CLLS commented that global law firms because of their complexity 
did not fit the SRA’s idealized picture of a typical law firm: 


Determining which rules are applicable to regulated entities themselves, which apply to their 
managers and which the non-lawyers and employees within those entities are subject to, is not 
straightforward. For the sophisticated business structures required to be adopted by many City 
firms to deal with their international operations the difference in application of the rules to 
overseas branches as contrasted to controlled separate entities and the lawyers and non-lawyers 
practising through them are also often difficult to understand. (CLLS, 2008) 


The CLLS further argued, in effect pointing out the regulator’s ignorance of the very 
institutions for which it was meant to hold to account, that: 


There are also uncertainties in this definition surrounding the term ‘national group of lawyers’ 
as applied to an mternational firm in which there are many different nationalities who have 
multiple legal qualifications, many of which are unrelated to their individual nationalities. We 
suggest referring instead to a ‘group of lawyers by primary practising qualification (wherever 
located)’. (CLLS, 2008) 
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The key issue here was how would an international firm be regulated: by the SRA or other 
countries” regulators? The CLLS (2008) held that the SRA had missed the point by distin- 
guishing among lawyers on grounds of nationality but the SRA failed to be persuaded. 

Although the CLLS claimed (Perrin, 2009) not to be the progenitor of the Smedley 
Review of the Regulation of Corporate Legal Work (2009), law firms were active in per- 
suading the Law Society to commission the Smedley Review in order to examine the 
regulatory structures of corporate law firms. The justification for the review was the lack 
of trust between the large law firms and the SRA, as well as between the Law Society and 
the SRA. The Law Society divested itself of the SRA in 2007 following the Clementi 
Report (2004). But the two organizations struggled over who would control the SRA, via 
funding and appointments to its board. Clementi and the LSA became justifications for a 
putsch against the SRA and Smedley and Hunt were the forces deployed.” 

The problem with the SRA was that it had a ‘small-firm’ mentality of the legal profes- 
sion and that it used the same approach to all firms.** From this perspective the CLLS 
believed that the SRA could not possess the necessary skills to regulate large, interna- 
tional law firms. For example, each new piece of business required a ‘client care letter’, 
originally designed for one-shot clients, which the large law firms said was an expensive 
redundancy for their clients who were knowledgeable. Others argued that the SRA was 
concerned only with book-keeping errors in firms. Some large law firms lobbied for a 
separate regulator, preferably based in London and conversant with their operations; the 
CLLS favoured a separate unit within the SRA.'* Smedley, although he agreed with the 
criticisms, finally rejected the new regulator option preferring an in-house group within 
the SRA that could deal exclusively with large law firms which because of their size 
would and could initiate sophisticated compliance and risk systems." The idea of unified 
regulation was not easily abandoned. Large law firms as significant and powerful players 
were vastly outnumbered by smaller law firms, hence they never could escape being 
embraced by the legal profession regulatory remit. 

The scope of regulation as it affects the large law firms is still unclear. But both the 
Smedley Review and the Hunt Review advocate a return to an era of enlightened and disci- 
plined self-regulation for large law firms. They derived their model of regulation from that 
employed by the Financial Services Authority (FSA) — principles-based regulation. This 
relied on a system of internal audit that would inform management and let it respond quickly 
to “business and operational risks’ (Tiner, 2005). Hunt decided to go further than Smedley 
and attempt to cascade the enlightened version of self-regulation (self-governance) through- 
out the entire profession. He adhered to the idea of a unified profession despite its differ- 
ences. In fact, Hunt went so far as to say: ‘I regard many aspects of the debate between the 
regulation of “City” firms and “others” as fundamentally sterile’ (2009: 70). Smedley’s con- 
stituency was the City law firms, whereas Hunt’s audience was perceived as all solicitors, 
the entire profession. He received criticism of Smedley for its narrow parochialism and that 
it should have considered all corporate law firms. These criticisms were echoed by the Legal 
Services Board and the Law Society. It was not that they disliked Smedley’s recommenda- 
tions, which they saw as special pleading for a particular segment of the legal profession, but 
they wanted them to be spread wider throughout the profession and noted that they would 
have to refer to apply organizational forms such as the alternative business structures (ABS) 
contemplated by the LSA when these came into existence. 
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Figure |. The SRA regulatory framework (SRA, 2010). 





Hunt therefore advocated an institutional approach to regulation that would be 
“principles-based” and founded on best practice in the profession. Even though he 
rejected many of the arguments of large law firms about the sophistication of their clients 
and their capacity to exercise self-governance, he finally drilled down to basic distinc- 
tions which comprised “the size and capacity of firms and the extent of their compliance 
arrangements” (Hunt, 2009: 71). Hunt was also worried about regulatory capture of sec- 
tional regulators by the large law firms. His solution was to propose a system based on 
the Australian model of audits combined with subsequent self-audits, which resonated 
with the approach of the FSA. However, this was not meant to be an escape route for the 
large law firms: ‘I should like to see it begin at the “top end” of the profession, but high 
standards of governance and self-regulation should be the aspiration of every firm. They 
should be rolled out across the profession’ (Hunt, 2009: 75-6). 

For this to occur the SRA “should instigate a system of Authorised Internal Regulation 
(AIR), which firms would be allowed to adopt if the regulator believes their risk, compli- 
ance and governance processes are sufficiently sophisticated and robust’ (Hunt, 2009: 9). 
In effect, regulation would be subcontracted to the firm. For the large law firm AIR vindi- 
cated what they already did informally and it released them from considerable intrusive 
levels of petty record-keeping that focused on the individual rather than the firm. And since 
they recetved few complaints, AIR gave them the opportunity to legitimate their internal 
systems of organizational self-governance at a professional level so they could become 
models for the entire profession. Moreover, AIR would apply to alternative business struc- 
ture legal service providers — the unknown quantity — when they entered the market. Large 
law firms welcomed this move and saw it as a vindication of their distinction, but they 
would have to convince the SRA to implement it in a ‘friendly’ way. The SRA more or less 
adopted the ideas in the reviews and committed itself to “outcomes-focused regulation’ that 
would be arm’s-length and would be a ‘risk-based regulatory regime based on core prin- 
ciples and the high-level outcomes firms must achieve’ (Gibb, 2010; see also Black and 
Baldwin, 2010). This will require firms to put in place robust compliance procedures to 
cope with risk. The approach of the SRA is shown in Figure 1 which expresses the 
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relationship firms will have with the SRA (2010: 6): it moves away from micro-management 
and instead empowers firms to identify risks and their management. 6 

The SRA method requires a three-stage approach inasmuch as law firms provide 
information on the firm to the SRA; the SRA inspects the firm and makes a risk assess- 
ment; and following these stages the firm supplies data to the SRA on risk and compli- 
ance on a regular basis. For the large firms, this was a good solution yet they found cause 
to complain about the proposed structure as the response of the CLLS shows: 


We believe that a new code will not of itself move regulation in the direction you and our 
members wish unless there are similarly radical changes in the culture, expertise and practices 
of the regulator which reflect the new approach, in particular amongst those charged with the 
tasks of supervision and enforcement. .. .We are anxious to ensure that our members’ attempts 
to help you move forward are valued and reflected in your work. .. With this in mind, we 
would invite you to meet representatives of our members to discuss your ideas and ours 
before setting out on the task of preparing any document which attempts to codify the 
principles, evidence of compliance and guidance. There have been occasions ın the past 
when we have felt that our responses to consultations have not been reflected in the final 
outcome, and we have been given little or no explanation as to why our carefully considered 
points have not been adopted.'” 


The relationship between the large law firms and the SRA, even with the new chairman, 
remain fraught. With doubts over the future code, the large law firms felt that the SRA 
had not taken Hunt to heart, but despite these complaints the arguments of the large law 
firms have been persuasive in the post-LSA era. The LSA has provided them with the 
freedom to organize their practices in whatever form they wished — partnership, corpora- 
tion, holding company, or ABS (MPF, 2009b) — and the result is a paradoxical one in that 
by being brought fully into the unified regulatory system they have been virtually freed 
from external regulatory control within the UK. 


The transnational regulatory schema 


The one area which Smedley, Hunt and regulators shied away from was the interna- 
tional dimension of regulation for multinational law firms, even though large firms 
pitched their case on their international reach. The ‘double deontology’ problem 
whereby law firms have to comply with their headquarters’ regulatory system and that 
of the host country where overseas offices are based creates a need for regulation that 
transcends borders. This comes about because of the nascent state of global law, and its 
regulation has not yet reached maturity so the necessary institutions are still to be cre- 
ated (Goff, 2007). The result is that individual lawyers inside these firms do not think 
about cross-border ethical issues because of their complexity and the pressures of their 
work: this has become the remit of firms’ general counsel — e.g. Allen and Overy has 15 
general counsel — who deal with rules and general compliance (Denyer, 2010; Parker, 
1999: 184). The role of general counsel is not just reactive in responding to problems as 
they arise; they now continuously engage with country regulators to discuss solutions to 
differing attitudes to dilemmas on confidentiality and conflicts of interest, among oth- 
ers. Moreover, problems are not always dependent on the location of the firm’s offices. 
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For example, India precludes foreign law firms from practising locally but nonetheless 
foreign lawyers are working in India on a regular basis so creating regulatory questions 
that the large law firms have to discuss with Indian legal regulators.’ These firm- 
regulator dialogues occur separately from bar association level discussions. 

Global regulation is moving towards a broader sense of resolution. The EU has been 
dealing with the problem of mutual recognition and freedom of movement of profession- 
als from 1977 onwards (Lee, 2010). GPSFs operate across EU boundaries by virtue of 
their corporate practices which hardly impinge on local law interests, e.g. transactional 
work vs advocacy.” And firms have benefited greatly from various directives on legal 
services, establishment and mutual recognition of diplomas which allow lawyers to prac- 
tise in other states (Lee, 2010). 

Partial attempts by the Council of Bars and Law Societies of Europe (CCBE) and the 
International Bar Association (IBA) to create model cross-border codes of conduct for 
lawyers (e.g. CCBE, 2008; IBA, 1998) adhere to conservative modes of thinking that 
place the individual lawyer at the centre with little reference to the law firm as the orga- 
nizationally relevant unit. Accordingly, large law firms and the CCBE enjoy an uneasy 
relationship. There have been attempts by the CCBE to engage its member bar associa- 
tions in a dialogue with international law firms. In 2004 Hans-Júrgen Hellwig, then 
president of the CCBE and senior lawyer in Hengeler Mueller, a large German law firm, 
wrote a letter to the heads of the EU bar associations urging them to engage in dialogue 
with international law firms or there would be a danger of the legal profession bifurcat- 
ing in Europe. Hellwig insisted that it was not the role of the CCBE to engage directly 
with the international law firms as this would breach the principle of subsidiarity in 
respect of bar associations’ relationships to their own members. The reaction of the 
large law firms was anger as they felt slighted by the letter, nor did bar associations 
seem to take it seriously. There was no follow-up to the appeal and so it petered out. The 
CCBE’s general stance has been to protect the privileges of lawyers against encroach- 
ment, again very much biased to individuals rather than the firm. The CCBE eventually 
set up a large law firm group but it sits uneasily within its structure as it represents bar 
associations rather than interest groups. We can see further underpinning of this view in 
the CCBE’s clear dismay at the Legal Services Board’s introduction of alternative busi- 
ness structures.” The result is that neither the associations nor the firms themselves 
have been able to push the EU towards a coherent view of the profession. The big law 
firms have, however, largely ignored the debate. 

There are, however, links between EU moves and those at the transnational level. 
With the stalling of the Doha Development Round of talks, the EU has shifted away from 
global solutions to a series of bilateral agreements on services, now numbering 11 
(Goldsmith, 2010). At the level of GATS, the approach to regulatory matters has been 
similarly fragmented and lacking the coordination given to it by the Big Four accounting 
firms (Arnold, 2005; Suddaby et al., 2007). GATS and WTO negotiations are well docu- 
mented by Arnold (2005) and Terry (2010) so they are omitted here. The GATS negotia- 
tions have embraced a number of lawyers’ organizations, usually uncoordinated and 
inconsistently, including the CLLS, the Law Society, the IBA, the ABA, the CCBE and 
the International Union of Lawyers, among others (see WTO, 1998: 19). Terry (2008a, 
2010) points out that many lawyers’ associations have not truly understood the 
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ramifications of the GATS. It pursues a “neoliberal deregulatory agenda” (Arnold, 2005: 
303) which is often at odds with the ethos of professionalism. Much of the lawyers’ 
bemusement and frustration is based on cultural musunderstandings of the mode of dis- 
course used by trade negotiators. Terry reports that an IBA representative at a WTO 
meeting claimed that ‘lawyers are unique’ and that: 


... the response . . . heard back was that all groups think they are unique and — implicitly — that 
it would be impracticable to have separate accommodations for all of the groups that think they 
are unique. (Terry, 2010: 971) 


What has been surprising in the negotiations is the lack of a clear, identifiable large law 
firm presence unlike that of the accounting firms (Arnold, 2005): the task has been left to 
representative trade organizations.” Although the large law firms are conspicuous by their 
institutional absence, their members are vigorous in their activities in these forums and 
international regulatory activities. Both the MPF and CityUK (successor to the IFLS), for 
example, are headed by senior partners of large law firms, who take political roles influ- 
encing policy-makers and allying themselves with business and finance. For example, 
CityUK is a member of the European Services Forum which is involved in both GATS 
negotiations and those for EU bilateral agreements (www.esf.be). CityUK is also part of 
the Global Services Coalition (GSC), which lobbies groups like the G-20 to refrain from 
introducing new trade barriers against WTO principles (GSC, 2010). Moreover, it was the 
senior partner of Clifford Chance, the head of CityUK — after discussions with Allen and 
Overy and Herbert Smith — who accompanied two prime ministers on trade missions to 
India and China in attempts to persuade the Indian government to open up the Indian legal 
market to foreign law firms (Ganz, 2010b; Rayner, 2010; Stanley, 2008). 

Laurel Terry (2008a) has described a set of movements that subscribe to a common 
core: the inclusion of lawyers as one of a set of ‘service providers’. This approach has 
been adopted by NAFTA, GATS and various US bilateral free trade agreements. What is 
not clear is the unit of analysis in service providers — the individual lawyer, the law firm, 
or the legal profession? Given that the firm is rarely mentioned, it appears either individ- 
ual lawyers or the profession may be dominant. In fact the key player 1s likely to be the 
profession since the individual is subsumed within the profession and Terry further argues 
that, in the globalized world, the indrvidual is under threat and unauthorized practice of 
law (UPL) rules will not suffice to protect (Terry, 2008b). For example, strict UPL rules 
in the US are being criticized by the Department of Justice and Federal Trade Commission. 
These are powerful challenges to the orthodoxy of professionalism and mark the shift 
from ethics to regulation as a fundamental change in the ethos of professionalism (Suddaby 
et al., 2007). The question remains as to whether the WTO has had an effect on the prac- 
tice of law. Developments such as the outsourcing and offshoring of legal work and the 
gathering pressures on conflicts of interest rules in the UK and the US would suggest that 
its influence is being felt, but individual regulators have yet to acknowledge this (Silver 
and Daly, 2007). For large law firms the WTO should be a benign influence as it has the 
potential to open up markets for them. As Terry (2008a, 2010) shows, there are forces that 
are challenging the perception of restrictive practices that prohibit the free flow of legal 
services but few exist despite ‘baby steps” that are impelling the legal profession towards 
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the establishment of a transnational regulator. Indeed, such an institution would be 
anathema to the profession and to state governments. 


Conclusion 


Viewing these arenas of regulatory contestation it is apparent that GPSFs have been suc- 
cessful in reshaping the regulatory landscape. Law firms, although not as visibly present as 
the accounting firms, nevertheless have brought their skills and networks to bear in order 
to liberalize the profession. They have been able to gain this by exploiting the gap between 
the interests of the mass of lawyers in the profession and the corporate law firms and by 
relying on the fragmentation of the legal profession at the national level as demonstrated in 
the EU and global arenas. The lack of coordination among the actors at the domestic, 
regional and global levels has created a space for GPSFs to pursue their own agenda. 

Large law firms have been able to arrogate power to themselves. Under the LSA they 
will have escaped considerable, though not all, regulatory oversight with a renewed 
emphasis placed on their own self-regulation.” In this respect, large law firms have won 
not so much a turf battle but a class war within the profession (Amold, 2005; Dezalay, 
1995; see also Abbott, 1988). The limits on lawyering both within and without national 
boundaries are falling step by step. In the area of training the large law firms have suc- 
ceeded through bespoke LPCs and in-house training. They have persuaded the SRA that 
Qualified Lawyers Transfer Regulations should not prevent the lateral transfer of law- 
yers into the English profession because of potentially infringing the GATS rules. And 
the registration of foreign lawyers’ rules has simplified the procedure at the most basic 
level. In addition, they have persuaded the SRA that restrictions on conflicts of interests 
for sophisticated clients should be relaxed. Moreover, their use of outsourcing of back 
office and routinized legal work to countries such as India and the Philippines has dissi- 
pated the effects of regulatory strictures in home countries. 

In the EU and global arenas the large law firms have succeeded in distinguishing 
corporate counselling work from the traditional reserved activities of lawyers. This has a 
double edge to it in that they remain part of the legal profession as lawyers but they have 
managed to acquire a distinct professional identity by appearing to divorce their activi- 
ties from those of the mainstream. 

What of their relationship to professional associations? Here the large law firms have 
taken another dual approach. They have worked closely with the professional bodies and 
assisted in driving forward the negotiations to liberalize restrictions on transnational 
practice. Indeed, engagement with the GATS has enabled GPSFs to attack, through their 
associations, the restrictive policies of markets they aspire to enter, e.g. Brazil (Ring, 
2010) and India. Where they have been able to forge a common cause appealing to pro- 
fessional values and interests, they have committed themselves to working in tandem 
with professional bodies. But where these same bodies appear to diverge from the inter- 
ests of the large firms, they have resorted to their own intra-organizational bodies (e.g. 
MPF) or forged alliances with government through commercial organizations such as 
CityUK and the European Services Forum (ESF). Thus, their deployment of professional 
values (e.g. public interest) and associations (e.g. the Law Society) strikes us as instru- 
mental and utilitarian even though they articulate the rhetoric of professionalism. They 
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have been able to play with both soft and hard forms of power (Lukes, 2005) and engage 
in discourses at national and international levels with ease. At this level we see the rene- 
gotiation of ‘the historical regulatory bargain between professional associations and 
nation states’ referred to by Suddaby et al. (2007) to one where GPSFs are pursuing their 
own agendas through their own channels. They have created multiple identities that 
operate simultaneously for them and that exploit the tensions and gaps in institutional 
logics and enable them to build new alliances with the global order. Large law firms 
have, by making the organization the salient unit, shifted away from traditional logics 
based around notions of public interest and asymmetrical relationships and supplanted 
them with the logic of the market (Suddaby et al., 2007; see also Johnson, 1972; Maister, 
1997). In doing so, they have created a new professional ethos. 
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Notes 


1. The Takeover Panel’s recent criticism, for example, of the Kraft takeover of Cadbury included 
a mild rebuke for Lazard, its financial adviser, and potentially by implication the legal adviser, 
Clifford Chance, demonstrates the difficulty of situating the fulcrum point between restrictive 
regulation and business freedom (Takeover Panel, 2010) 

2. Lord Hunt of Wirral was commissioned by the Law Society m the wake of the Legal Services 
Act to review how modern regulation should actually operate within the legal profession. See 
below for more detailed discussion of these reports. 

3. Maute (2010) thoroughly outlines the regulatory failings that took place among lawyers both 
in Australia and the UK that led to the legislative changes in both countries. 

4. By way of comparison in the MPF Global 500 the largest GPSF by headcount is IBM Busi- 
ness Services with over 398,000 staff; and the largest by fees/turnover is PricewaterhouseC- 
oopers at US$28,185,000,000. The biggest law firms (at below No. 60 in the list) number 
2000+ staff and fees/tumover does not rise above US$2 billion (MPF, 2009a). 

5. American Lawyer has also created the ‘Layoff List’ which has counted all the redundancies 
made by corporate law firms; at: www.law.com/jsp/tal/PubArticleTAL jsp?id=12024256477 
06&slreturn=] &hbxlogin=1. 

6. The following example, however, shows how regulation can become internally disconnected: 
the Law Society is responsible for over 500 multinational partnerships and 4000 solicitors 
practising outside UK borders. This means the Law Society is by default a global regulator, but 
not necessarily a role it identifies with or understands. These observations tell us that there are 
collective strategies at play as well as individual initiatives by firms in the regulatory sphere. 

7. Despite their global profile we still find many large law firm lawyers debating the minutiae of 
domestic regulations as evidenced by the discussions running on the ABA Commission on Eth- 
ics 20/20 discussion boards at www.abanet.org/ethics2020/aboutus.html. See Mayson (2010). 

8. Nick Smedley was a former senior civil servant in the Ministry of Justice and Lord Hunt of 
Wirral is a former large law firm senior partner and minister in the Conservative government. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


20. 
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However, the CLLS occasionally doubts its mfluence. It feels that it is sometimes regarded as 
an individual player rather than a collective one, hence it urges its members to lobby individu- 
ally as well as through it. We can see this “dual-lobbying’ occurring in the correlated CLLS 
and law firms’ responses to the Legal Services Bull (JCDLSB, 2006). The CLLS also now has 
six-monthly meetings with the SRA to discuss large law firm matters. 

The CLLS formed its main lobbying body, the Professional Rules and Regulatory Committee, 
populated by law firm general counsel, in response to the Clementi Review and the Legal 
Services Bill. It also hired consultants who advised it to be more active in the regulatory 
marketplace. 

Accountants have sought equivalent privileges but failed in their endeavour and also failed 
to strip lawyers of their attorney-client privilege (Segal, 1997). See also Chapter 5 of Joint 
Committee on the Draft Legal Services Bill, First Report; at: www.publications. parliament. 
uk/pa/jt200506/jtselect/jtlegal/232/23208 htm. 

For further examples of attack on the SRA see Vizards Wyeth’s pamphlet on its difficulties; at: 
www.vizardswyeth.com/advantagesolicitor/documents/Solicitors_Regulation_Authority.pdf. 
The CLLS was peeved that the chairman of the SRA was not conversant with the ways of the 
large law firms. He was eventually replaced by a former senior partner of one of the City’s 
large law firms (Rogerson, 2010). See also CLLS responses to the Smedley Review (www. 
citysolicitors.org.uk/FileServer.aspx?0ID=498&1ID=0) and to the Hunt Review (www. 
citysolicitors.org.uk/FileServer.aspx?0ID=5566211D=0). 

See, e.g. Allen and Overy, “The business of law: Are there better ways to regulate the legal 
profession?”; at: www.google.co.uk/url?sa-t&source-webé&cd-4&ved-0CCMQFJAD&url 
—http%3A%2F%2Fwww.allenovery.com%2FAOWeb%2Fbinaries%2F50768.PDF &ei=zig6 
TOD7KJm60gTC25GADgéusg=AFQiCNEG6TEYw3FxlyeP3aTe9UAES 7ONDw¿sig2= 
EThCgvEBfmNGkyG2q13wyQ. 

Smedley had a Reference Group to guide him which consisted of six large law firm part- 
ners and seven representatives of corporate clients in addition to a few Law Society officers 
(Smedley, 2009: 62). 

Julia Black (2010) has argued that risk-based regulation creates as well as cures problems. It 
especially requires the regulator to take risks, something which their previous system avoided. 
CLLS, ‘Response to SRA: Achieving the right outcomes’, 6 March 2010; at: www.citysolici- 
tors.org.uk/FileServer.aspx?0ID=763&1ID=0 See also CLLS, “SRA consultation “The archi- 
tecture of change: the SRA’s new Handbook” ’, 20 August 2010; at: www.citysolicitors.org. 
uk/FileServer.aspx?0ID=840&UD=0. 

The kinds of regulatory issues that arise include Linklaters, a large law firm, being ordered 
by a Mumbai tax court to pay taxes on services provided by foreign lawyers, a ruling which 
affects all foreign law and accounting firms (Ganz, 2010a). 

The WTO also adopts the distinction between advocate (reserved) and counsellor (open), thus 
favouring international law firms (WTO, 1998). 

Letter to Legal Services Board from CCBE, 25 January 2010. 

E.g. the listing of professional participants within the European Services Forum lists lawyers 
as represented by the Law Society and the CCBE, whereas accountants include at least two of 
the Big Four firms (www.esf.be). 

See e.g. Conference of Chief Justices, Resolution 13: In Support of Cooperation Among 
United States and Australian Bar Admission and Lawyer Disciplinary Bodies; at: ccj.ncsc. 
dni.us/InternationalResolutions/resol13.html. 

What is not discussed here but is enormously relevant 1s the role of insurance companies and 
banks in the regulation of law firms and GPSFs in general. Insurance companies exercise 
considerable control over law firms, for example, through their role in supplying professional 
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indemnity insurance. They are free to lay down many extra-curricular requirements not nec- 
essarily found in the normal scope of regulation. Banks through their loan facility arrange- 
ments with law firms are able to impose covenants that, for example, in the present recession 
have resulted in law firms laying off partners (based on interview with senior partner of global 
law firm, 2010). 
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Résumé 

En raison de la taille et du périmétre d'action des cabinets d'avocats mondiaux, il est 
difficile de les faire chapeauter par une seule juridiction réglementaire. Alors que le 
gouvernement britannique cherchait à contrôler la profession et le marché juridiques en 
supprimant l’autoréglementation et en introduisant une réglementation externe avec le 
Legal Services Act (Loi sur les services juridiques), les grands cabinets d'avocats purent 
annuler la nouvelle réglementation. Par le biais d'une combinaison d'associations comme 
CityUK, la City of London Law Society, ainsi que par celul de cabinets individuels, de 
grands cabinets d'avocats ont exercé des pressions et réussi à réintroduire une nouvelle 
forme d'autoréglementatlon connus sous le nom AIR. Les élites de la profession juridique 
ont élaboré une nouvelle logique de professionnalisme qui répondait aux idéologies des 
cabinets et aux objectifs orientés vers le marché du gouvernement. D'autres tentatives 
de consolidation de leur position aux niveaux de l'UE et de PAGCS sont encore en 
cours de négociation. Malgré le glissement du cadre juridique vers une combinaison plus 
diffuse d'acteurs, dont les avocats ne sont qu'un segment, les grands cabinets d'avocats 
ont semble-t-il renforcé leur position. 


Mots-clés 
cabinets mondiaux de services professionnels, réglementation interne autorisée, 
réglementation professionnelle 


Resümen 

El tamaño y alcance de los bufetes de abogados globales han hecho difícil que estos 
puedan integrarse dentro de una sola jurisdicción regulatoria. Conforme el gobierno 
británico buscaba tomar el control de la profesión legal y del mercado al deshacerse 
del sistema de auto-regulación y al introducir normas externas conforme a la ley de 
servicios legales (Legal Services Act), los grandes bufetes fueron capaces de anular el 
nuevo régimen. Gracias a la combinación de asociaciones como CityUK y la City of 
London Law Society, así como también a través de despachos Jurídicos Individuales, los 
grandes bufetes de abogados realizaron exitosas prácticas de lobby para reestablecer 
una nueva forma de auto-regulación conocida como AIR. La élite de la profesión legal 
desarrolló una nueva lógica de profesionalismo que sigue las ideologfas de los bufetes 
y los objetivos del gobierno orientados al mercado. Aún siguen en negociaciones los 
intentos de los bufetes de consolidar su posición en la UE y en los niveles GATS. A 
pesar de que el mercado legal se está moviendo hacia una combinación más difusa 
de participantes, de los que los abogados sólo representan un segmento, los bufetes 
exclusivos han reforzado aparentemente su posición. 


Palabras clave 
empresas globales de servicios profesionales, regulación interna autorizada, regulación 
profeslonal 
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Abstract 

This article shows how over the course of more than a century management consulting 
firms have managed to create an image of professionalism in order to both gain external 
legitimacy with their clients and control their own human resources. Adding to the extant 
literature on ‘professionalism as a resource’, it demonstrates in particular how during 
the development of the industry, the sources of this ‘image professionalism’ changed 
significantly, ranging from a close association with existing professions (engineering and 
accounting), to a mimicry of the legal profession, to a purely linguistic notion, akin 
to ‘professional’ sports. Hence, the ‘professionalism’ of management consulting was in 
many ways hollow from the start and hollowed out even further through its history. 
However, as the article also shows, there were opportunities for social closure with 
the creation of specific professional bodies in the industry — leaving open the question 
why these ultimately falled. 


Keywords 
management consulting, professional associations, professional image, professionalism 


Introduction 


What are the future prospects for professions? Recently, according to growing opinion in 
the academic literature (e.g. Brint, 1994; Reed, 2007) as well as among policy-makers 
(quoted e.g. by Friedman, 2006), many established professions have started moving away 
from professional values towards a market-driven logic and mode of organizing. This 
means they are abandoning ‘professionalism’ as defined by a large body of sociological 
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literature since the 1960s, which looked at the ways in which certain occupations obtained 
privileges in terms of regulating access to their ranks — often referred to as ‘social closure’ 
— in exchange for a commitment to pursue not their limited self-interest, but the greater 
social good (for an overview of that literature see Kirkpatrick and Muzio; Evetts, this 
issue). To put it in the terminology of Abel (1988), by promising to control the *produc- 
tion by producers’, i.e. the way services were delivered and in particular their quality, 
these occupations obtained the right — usually from the state — to control the ‘production 
of producers’, i.e. the qualification, experience, etc. necessary to join the profession as a 
member with all the associated privileges and related obligations (emphasis added). 

The development of market-driven professionalism seems especially pronounced in 
the business-related professions, such as accounting and law, often referred to as ‘profes- 
sional services’ (e.g. Greenwood et al., 2006; Powell et al., 1999). Here, it is suggested, 
most firms have come to allow the interests of their fee-paying customers to take prece- 
dence over their fiduciary responsibility (Cooper and Robson, 2006; Greenwood et al., 
2002). Linked to this have been changes in organizational forms. What used to be the 
predominant model of organization, the so-called professional partnerships or P2-form 
(Greenwood et al., 1990), is being transformed into what has been widely referred to as 
‘managed professional business’ (MPB), which more closely resembles the bureaucratic 
structures and market-oriented strategies of normal firms (e.g. Alvesson and Karreman, 
2004; Malhotra et al., 2006; Powell et al., 1999; Robertson and Swan, 2004). 

A professional service field, which in many ways has prefigured these developments, 
is management consulting, because it developed a kind of ‘corporate professionalism’ 
early on (Kipping et al., 2006). Here, as noted by Gross and Kieser (2006: 81) “In con- 
trast to lawyers or physicians, . . . the firm was more important than the individual right 
from the beginning.” But, at the same time, consultants did form professional associa- 
tions in most countries (see Gross and Kieser, 2006; Kipping and Saint-Martin, 2005; 
McKenna, 2006). Leicht and Lyman (2006: 40) have probably best captured this appar- 
ent paradox, stating that “market logics have aided the rise of management consulting as 
a quasi-professional group, but these same market logics have made it difficult to insti- 
tutionalize a set of practices for this relatively new professional group” (see also 
McKenna, 2008). It is this combination of certain attributes of professionalism with mar- 
ket logics — what might be termed “market professionalism” (Gross and Kieser, 2006: 96) 
— which makes the specific case of management consulting so relevant as a possible 
future scenario for more established professions. 

To explain this uneasy coexistence between market logics and the attributes of profes- 
sions, the relevant literature has pointed to emerging ‘new’ kinds of professionalism. 
These are no longer about being part of an exclusive occupational group, but emphasize 
more: (1) individual “appearance”; and (2) the claim by the leading firms, the “big inter- 
national consultancies”, to have assembled “the true elite of the industry, the “real” pro- 
fessionals’ (Gross and Kieser, 2006: 94-5; see also Alvesson and Robertson, 2006). Such 
claims and appearances, it is argued, provide individual consultants with the necessary 
self-confidence to manage their clients into believing that they receive not a fee-based 
and market-driven, but a knowledge-led, ‘professional’ service. Put more generally, 
management consultancies use professionalism as a ‘resource . . . in their claims for 
authority, status and credibility’ (Alvesson and Johansson, 2002: 229). 
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These attempts by consulting firms and other professional service organizations to 
use professionalism as a resource, “as proof of their worth” (Alvesson and Robertson, 
2006: 210) represent an interesting new development. There seems little doubt that these 
firms have been able to construct an “image” of professionalism and have used it both to 
make their consultants confident and to impress their clients. However, the sources on 
which this new kind of professionalism draws have yet to be explored in greater depth, 
in particular those that go beyond public relations and brand building by individual firms 
(e.g. Alvesson and Robertson, 2006). To what extent, for example, have collective efforts 
remained important, even if a full closure was not achieved? Moreover, have the profes- 
sional images, identities and impressions used by management consultants remained the 
same or have they changed over time? While the latter seems quite likely — given the 
changes in the industry itself over the last 100 years (e.g. Kipping, 2002; McKenna, 
2006) — it has yet to be considered by the extant literature. 

To explore these issues, the remainder of this article contains three sections. The first 
section provides an overview of the extant literature on management consulting and 
professionalism as a resource (see also Mueller et al., this issue). It also highlights the 
questions left so far unanswered by this literature concerning namely: (1) the practical 
implications for both the firms and their staff from being branded or perceived as “pro- 
fessional”; and (2) the possible changes over time in the nature and the underlying sources 
of this kind of professionalism. The second section of the article examines these changes 
in more detail, showing how, initially, consultancies drew quite heavily on the existing 
professions, namely engineering and, to a lesser extent, accounting, but then moved 
towards a loose association with law, and, most recently, have shed all but the linguistic 
notions of professionalism. The final section of the article summarizes the findings and 
their contribution to the extant literature. It also discusses their broader implications for 
the future of professions and professionalism more in general. 


Professionalism as a resource in management consulting 


There seems to be a broad consensus in the relevant literature that, “from the perspec- 
tive of classical professional concepts, consultants will never complete their profes- 
sionalization process’ (Gross and Kieser, 2006: 95), even if some are still holding out 
hope that “management consulting might yet become a full profession' (McKenna, 
2008: 214; see also Muzio et al., this issue, for a discussion of new patterns of profes- 
sionalization). Throughout the development of the industry, there have indeed been 
efforts to create professional associations — efforts described to some extent in the 
historical literature. Thus, several management consulting firms in the US created the 
Association of Management Consulting Engineers (ACME) in 1933 in order, so 
McKinsey’s Marvin Bower commented, “to keep the scoundrels out without legal con- 
trols” (quoted in McKenna, 2008: 213; see also Gross and Kieser, 2006; Muzio et al., 
forthcoming). Similarly, in the UK a Management Consultancies Association (MCA) 
was founded in 1956 by the four dominant consulting firms to deflect the apparent 
threat of an intervention by the state, which had become concerned about the fast 
growth of the sector and the resulting variation in the quality of service (Kipping and 
Saint-Martin, 2005). The MCA subsequently created the Institute of Management 
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Consultants (IMC), a more typical professional body, apparently rather reluctantly in 
order to avoid a challenge from accountants keen on entering the industry and threaten- 
ing to set up their own association (Tisdall, 1982). 

These historical cases suggest that the main rationale for the creation of these asso- 
ciations was defensive. At the same time, they also show that, once established, all of 
these bodies promoted some kind of professional project — however without ever suc- 
ceeding in achieving social closure (Gross and Kieser, 2006; Muzio et al., forthcom- 
ing). In the extant literature, considerable attention has focused on the reasons for this 
failed or at least weak professionalization of management consulting (for a summary, 
see Kirkpatrick et al., forthcoming). More recently, however, a number of authors have 
suggested that the consulting firms, which as already noted dominated the industry 
from the outset, had actually little interest in promoting full professionalization and 
instead preferred to develop professionalism use as a “powerful resource” (Alvesson 
and Johansson, 2002). According to a growing number of authors, this kind of “corpo- 
rate professionalism” (Kipping et al., 2006; Muzio et al., this issue) helps the consult- 
ing firms, on the one hand, to improve their “authority, status and credibility” with 
clients (Alvesson and Johansson 2002: 229; see also Gross and Kieser, 2006) and, on 
the other hand, improves control over their own consultants (Alvesson and Kárreman, 
2004; Kárreman and Alvesson, 2004) — two factors which have been identified as cru- 
cial for the successful operation of a professional service business (see Maister, 1993). 
Thus professionalism appears as a discursive “resource” (Watson, 2002) which can be 
deployed “from above” by employers (see Evetts, this issue) to secure legitimacy and 
facilitate operational objectives. 

The advantages of professionalism as a resource for gaining external legitimacy stem 
partly from the ‘information asymmetries’ faced by clients when buying consultancy 
services (e.g. Clark, 1993). Gliickler and Armbrúster (2003) suggest that these create two 
kinds of uncertainty: ‘institutional’, due in particular to the absence of formal profes- 
sionalization and clear industry boundaries (see above); and ‘transactional’, due to the 
nature of these services, where knowledge is generated in a process of ‘co-production’ or 
‘shared learning’, which makes it all but impossible to evaluate its quality beforehand 
(Clark, 1993; Fincham, 1999, 2006). The literature has discussed various ways of over- 
coming these uncertainties (see Clark, 1993; Glúckler and Armbrister, 2003; Kipping, 
1999), one of which is the development of professions. Traditional, ‘formal’ profession- 
alism, where membership in a professional association ‘vouched’ for the quality of the 
service, might, it is suggested, have done much to mitigate client worries about the qual- 
ity of services. However, as noted earlier, in its absence, the simple ‘appearance’ or 
‘image’ of professionalism can play a crucial role. 

While the importance of such professional images is now well understood, less 
clear is how they are created and sustained. In this respect, most of the extant literature 
has focused on branding efforts, since, according to Gross and Kieser (2006: 91-2), 
‘for an intangible service, a brand can provide or at least suggest a more specific pic- 
ture of the benefits offered’ with brand building taking place for instance through 
‘direct advertising’, ‘advertising for recruiting events’, ‘publishing books and carrying 
out high-exposure projects’. These efforts were initiated by the large consultancies, but 
are apparently now also being followed by the medium-sized and smaller firms. 
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Similarly, Alvesson and Johansson (2002: 239) suggest that in order to attract clients 
consultancies have to rely on ‘novelty, exaggeration, persuasiveness, crude commer- 
cialism and grand claims”. Based on case studies of four different consultancies, 
Alvesson and Robertson (2006) also highlight the importance of a reputation of profes- 
sionalism, sustained, in particular at the larger firms, by a strong brand. They stress the 
role of certain ‘tangible symbols”, namely ‘distinctive locations’ and ‘distinctive build- 
ings’ (Alvesson and Robertson, 2006: 212). 

Last but not least, much of the extant literature highlights an important link between 
the brand of a consulting firm and the belief of the individual consultants to belong to an 
‘elite’ of ‘real’ professionals (Alvesson and Robertson, 2006; Gross and Kieser, 2006; 
see also Alvesson and Karremann, 2004; Kubr, 2002) — a belief often instilled through 
the recruitment process (see Armbriister, 2004). This, according to Gross and Kieser 
(2006: 95), clearly distinguishes the ‘new’ professions from the traditional ones: ‘While 
the classical professions did not claim to make membership dependent on the talent of 
the individual physician or architect, McKinsey claims to exclusively have extraordinary 
talents in their ranks.” More generally, large firms have sought to shape the ‘personal 
appearance, behaviour and communication’ of their consultants to instil a sense of elit- 
ism that is potentially able to ‘affect external client perception’ (Alvesson and Robertson, 
2006: 217) — reinforcing the overall image of professionalism and quality. 

As a second potential benefit of ‘professionalism as a resource’ identified in the 
extant literature, this elite identity has also an important impact on the internal manage- 
ment of the consultancy firms themselves. The argument is that the belief to belong to 
a highly selective elite motivates consultants and therefore positively influences their 
input, namely the time they dedicate to their work, and, possibly, the resulting output, 
1.e. the quality of the service provided (see also Evetts and Mueller et al., this issue, for 
discussions of professionalism as a discourse of control). It also prompts them to regu- 
late their own behaviour in order to conform to expectations (Alvesson and Robertson, 
2006). This kind of normative control 1s important, since the more formal, technocratic 
and bureaucratic control systems, prevalent especially in the large, global consultan- 
cies, were found wanting when dealing with the ‘uncertainty involved in this kind of 
knowledge work’ (Alvesson and Kárreman, 2004: 442). This ability to directly control 
the behaviour of their own consultants might also at least partially explain why 
‘Consultancies had an interest in preventing their employees from seeking independ- 
ence from them’ by joining professional associations, as noted by Gross and Kieser 
(2006: 81; see also McKenna, 2008). 

Thus, there seems little doubt that for management consulting professionalism is 
indeed an important resource to be deployed ‘from above’ (see Evetts, this issue), 
since it helps address the prevailing uncertainties among both clients and consultants 
in what appears like a positive feedback loop. Consultants believe that they belong to 
an elite of ‘real’ professionals and, as a consequence, self-control their appearance 
and behaviour accordingly. 

However, what is less clear are the ways in which this ‘new’ image-based profession- 
alism is constructed. Brand building is mentioned, but what exactly are the elements of 
these ‘professional’ brands as compared to say consumer brands? The same is true for the 
symbols that have been mentioned in the literature. Location and buildings are 
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undoubtedly important, but there are surely other examples to be considered. Even more 
fundamentally, do the consulting firms only rely on internal sources for the creation of 
what one might call ‘image professionalism’ or do they also draw on external, possibly 
collective sources in this process? Moreover, as we know from studies of consumer 
goods, brand building is a complex, time-consuming process (e.g. Lopes and Duguid, 
2010). The question thus remains, how the creation of such an ‘image professionalism’ 
has proceeded historically, especially in an industry like management consulting that has 
experienced significant changes over time. 


Sources of ‘image professionalism’ and their evolution 


The purpose of this section is to (1) identify possible sources of the images of profes- 
sionalism used in management consulting and (2) examine how they might have evolved 
over time as the industry changed and matured. The main question here is to what extent 
the different elements of this ‘new professionalism’ were either solely the invention of 
individual firms (seeking to construct their own brands) or drew on external, collective 
sources of professional legitimacy (such as professional or industry associations). 


Approach, data and methodology 


When it comes to external sources of professionalism, management consulting firms 
have two broad possibilities: (1) an association with an existing, ‘traditional’ profes- 
sion such as engineering, accounting or law, which could range from practical (for 
example in terms of hiring) to purely symbolic (for example in terms of the language 
used); or (2) direct involvement in efforts to professionalize management consulting 
itself (as I noted earlier, there has been a certain degree of collective action in a number 
of countries, with the establishment of professional associations such as ACME (now 
AMCF) in the US and the MCA as well as the IMC in the UK - see also Muzio et al., 
this issue). What needs to be examined is whether and how the consultancies drew on 
these external sources for image building and/or as control mechanisms. Given the 
importance of individual consultants and their behaviour for the new ‘image profes- 
sionalism’ (see earlier), the analysis needs to pay particular attention to their educa- 
tional background and prior experience, namely the extent to which they are related to 
an existing profession or a professional body. For example, hiring somebody with an 
existing professional qualification would: (1) send a strong signal to clients in terms 
of quality, since they would normally be familiar with this profession; and 1t would 
(2) simplify control over the consultant, since they have been conditioned by the 
behavioural norms of that profession. 

To understand change over time, this article follows the periodization proposed by 
Kipping (2002), who has subdivided the evolution of the industry into series of ‘waves’ 
or ‘generations’ (see Table 1). For each of these waves, this section identifies the 
sources of ‘professionalism’ and examines how they were used in terms of: (1) the 
external image of the leading management consulting firms, namely their application 
in “branding”; and (2) the recruitment of consulting staff and the subsequent control 
over their behaviour. 
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Table |. Three waves in the evolution of management consulting 





Scientific management Strategy and structure Information and 
communication 








Dominant client Production unit Corporation Networked organization 
firm type (M-form) 

Period 1900s—1970s 1940s—1990s 1960s—today 
Dominance 1930s 1970s 2000s 

Prominent Emerson Engineers, Booz, SRI, McKinsey, IBM, Accenture, 
consultancies Bedaux, Maynard BCG Capgemini, HP 

Source: Adapted from Kipping (2002). 


In terms of data sources, the analysis relies mainly on the existing historical and contem- 
porary studies of the management consulting industry. It focuses in particular on some of 
the iconic firms, i.e. most visible in the industry, such as Bedaux, McKinsey or Accenture 
(see Table 1). It complements the systematic analysis of the secondary literature with 
original material drawn from the archives of the Management Consultancies Association 
(MCA) in the UK, which were consulted with its permission. The UK was one of the 
early management consulting markets to develop. Unlike its counterparts in the US 
(ACME, now AMCF) and in Germany (the Federal Association of German Enterprise 
Consultants, Bundesverband Deutscher Unternehmensberater or BDU), the MCA has 
since its inception in 1956, consistently, represented around two-thirds of the industry in 
revenue terms (for the former see respectively McKenna, 2006, and Gross and Kieser, 
2006; for the development and role of the MCA, see Kipping and Saint-Martin, 2005; 
Muzio et al., forthcoming; Tisdall, 1982). 

Given the nature of the research question, the data sources available and the extensive 
time period covered, the analysis presented in this article needs to be exploratory (Yin, 
2008), with the aim of extending, possibly revising, the existing theorizations of ‘profes- 
sionalism as a resource’ presented in the previous section. To increase the validity of the 
proposed generalizations, the article draws on multiple cases, both synchronically 
(Eisenhardt, 1989) and diachronically (Jones and Khanna, 2006). The following subsec- 
tions present the results of the analysis for the three waves identified by Kipping (2002), 
focusing each time on the sources of ‘professionalism’. Each subsection briefly intro- 
duces the most visible management consultancies and then focuses on the specific pro- 
fessional images that they: (1) used to build external legitimacy in order to gain the trust 
of their (potential) clients (for a similar approach see e.g. Wright, 2002); and (2) aimed 
at their own human resources in order to facilitate recruitment and control of consulting 
staff (see esp. Kipping and Kirkpatrick, 2008). The end of each subsection also briefly 
shows how the resulting ‘professionalism’ was gradually hollowed out, requiring an 
appeal to new and different image sources in the subsequent wave. 


Industrial engineering: Professional roots 


The first wave of management consulting was deeply rooted in engineering (for details 
see Wright and Kipping, forthcoming). This seems logical given that: (1) the early 
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consultants focused on shop-floor organization; (2) engineering was well established and 
largely professionalized (at least in the Anglo-Saxon countries); and (3) many managers 
at the time were trained as engineers (Shenhav, 1999). Consulting itself, however, was a 
new activity with little, or even negative reputation, which suffered from some highly 
visible strikes against the installation of the new scientific management systems, for 
example at the Watertown Arsenal, which even led to an investigation by the US Congress 
(Aitken, 1960; for other cases, see e.g. Littler, 1982). As ENB Mitton, a mining engineer, 
who joined the British office of the Bedaux consultancy in the 1930s and later went on 
to become its managing director, jokingly recalled, he would rather tell his mother that 
he was working ‘as a pianist in the local brothel’ than admit that he had joined a consult- 
ing firm (interviewed in Films of Record, 1999: I; for his career, see Kipping and 
Amorim, 2003: 140-1). As a result, the association with the engineering profession 
became an important resource for the early consulting firms, both in terms of signalling 
quality to their clients and in terms of selecting and controlling their own employees. 


External legitimacy. From the outset these management consultancies worked hard to 
create — and protect — their specific identity, their own brand, in order to set themselves 
apart from competitors both in the eyes of clients and of potential consultants. 
Externally, they promoted this image mainly through PR rather than outright advertis- 
ing, usually building on the public persona of their founders. For example Charles E 
Bedaux, a French immigrant, who had established his firm in the American Mid-West 
(Kreis, 1992) and became the largest global consultancy with close to a dozen offices 
and several hundred consultants in the 1930s (Kipping, 1999), conducted widely pub- 
licized adventure trips through the Rocky Mountains and the Sahara and hosted extrav- 
agant parties at a chateau he had acquired in the Loire Valley. George S May, another 
of the successful pioneers, organized an annual golf tournament (Higdon, 1969) — not 
unlike similar sponsorships today. 

More importantly, however, the early consulting firms drew heavily on the reputation 
of the established engineering profession. They did so in a number of ways, first and 
foremost, by referencing it in the name of their firm. This was the case of Emerson 
Engineers (later Emerson Consultants), which was founded by Harrington Emerson in 
1907, expanded quickly opening offices in several US cities, and counted well-known 
firms such as Bethlehem Steel, Alcoa and General Motors among its clients (Quigel, 
1992). Another example was the Methods Engineering Council or MEC (Wright and 
Kipping, forthcoming). Founded in 1934 in Pittsburgh by the industrial engineer Harold 
B Maynard, who had developed the so-called Methods-Time-Measurement or MTM 
system, it carried the engineering heritage far into the post-Second World War period. 
Lastly, while the Bedaux consultancy did not refer to engineering in its actual name, its 
consultants were referred to as ‘field engineer’ and ‘chief engineer’ (Bedaux, 1930). 

In general, the consultants in this wave — whether working in firms or as individual 
practitioners (such as Frederick W Taylor) — were referred to as ‘efficiency engineers’, 
or, since the 1920s ‘industrial engineers’ (Nelson, 1995). The name of the first profes- 
sional body of the emerging consulting industry, the Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers (ACME) formally founded in the US in January 1933, clearly 
shows this close association with engineering at the time (Higdon, 1969: 21-6). 
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Human resources. Probably even more important than the reference to engineering in the 
names of the consulting firms and the titles of their staff members, were the educational 
backgrounds and professional experience of the early consultants. These were almost 
exclusively in engineering (see also Nelson, 1995). To give but a few examples, while 
Bedaux himself never even completed his high school diploma (Christy, 1984: 11-12), 
the first consultants he hired for his firm held degrees from some of the world’s most 
prestigious engineering schools, like Frank R Mead, whose degree was from MIT, and 
Albert Ramond, who had graduated from the Ecole Centrale in Paris (Kipping, 1999: 
200). They eventually came to run Bedaux’s operations in Europe and the US, respec- 
tively (see Bedaux, 1930; Christy, 1984). Beyond these individual examples, the statis- 
tics of the British Management Consultancies Association (MCA) for the early 1970s 
still show professionally qualified engineers as the single largest background among the 
consulting staff of all its member firms (MCA Archives, Box 23, ‘1971 Staff Analysis’). 
They were even more dominant in the four engineering-based firms which had founded 
the MCA in 1956. These ‘big four’ had originated from the subsidiary that the Bedaux 
consultancy had established in London in 1926, and, in 1956, accounted for an estimated 
two-thirds of total consulting fee income in the UK (Tisdall, 1982). 

The early consulting firms derived tangible benefits from hiring trained and —at least 
partially experienced — engineers. They tended to be familiar with the environment 
where they were going to operate — the shop-floor — and only needed to be acquainted 
with the specific system of work study and process optimization used by the particular 
consultancy, which took the form of on-the-job training under the guidance of a more 
experienced consultant. This was important, since it reduced the cost for the consultancy 
almost to zero. Equally, if not more important, was the fact that the consultants could be 
expected to behave ‘professionally’ and were therefore usually left to work at client sites 
on their own or in small groups without any particular supervision (Kipping and 
Kirkpatrick, 2008). 


Hollowing out. As seen above, the early consulting firms were able to use their association 
with existing professions (engineering and to a lesser extent accounting) to derive sig- 
nificant benefits in terms of external legitimacy and internal management. However, 
from the 1950s onwards as the industry became more established, relying on an outside 
source for their professional ‘image’ became less important and the early pioneers sev- 
ered the links with their engineering heritage. This was most obviously done by changing 
their names. Thus, as seen above, Emerson Engineers now called themselves Emerson 
Consultants and the Methods Engineering Council increasingly used the name of its 
founder, HB Maynard. Similarly, the big four British consultancies also modified their 
names, usually abbreviating them, i.e. Production Engineering moving to P-E Consulting 
Group for example (Kipping, 1997; Tisdall, 1982). The same is true for the professional 
associations founded after the Second World War. Unlike ACME, they no longer make 
any reference to engineering, referring only to management consulting. 

In terms of human resources, while engineers and accountants continued to provide 
a large number of the consultants (see earlier), recruitment started to diversify and firms 
began introducing more formal training in addition to the on-the-job apprenticeship. In 
the UK, this training lasted up to six months and usually took place at the ‘colleges’ 
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which most of the larger consultancies had founded to offer short management courses 
to client personnel (Kipping and Amorim, 2003: 142). More importantly, the 1960s also 
saw efforts towards a more traditional professional project with the formation of 
Institutes of Management Consultants (IMC) in the UK in 1962 and in the US in 1968. 
Both only admitted individuals not firms (like ACME or the MCA) and aimed for a 
government-endorsed certification based on qualifying exams. However, as the follow- 
ing subsection shows, this attempt to build strong professional associations never 
achieved the desired closure, as the major firms found other ways to demonstrate their 
“professionalism” and use it as a resource, without relinquishing control to an outside 
professional body such as the IMC. 


Strategy consulting: Professionalism as mimicry 


The consultancies which came to dominate the industry from the 1950s onwards (David, 
forthcoming; McKenna, 2006) had diverse origins, including management accounting 
(e.g. McKinsey), psychology (e.g. Booz) and contract research (e.g. Arthur D Little or 
the Stanford Research Institute). Many originated during the interwar period, some even 
before, but they only came to prominence in the US after the Second World War. During 
the 1960s, they also expanded to other parts of the globe, in particular Europe (Kipping, 
1999). These firms no longer focused on shop-floor management, but on issues of corpo- 
rate organization and, later, strategy (Kipping, 2002). This, together with their different 
origins, meant that they could not draw on the engineering profession as a resource like 
the earlier firms had done. 


External legitimacy. Originally, some of the leading firms in this wave therefore supported 
the professionalization efforts, for example in the US through the ACME and IMC, 
established in 1933 and 1968 respectively (Higdon, 1969; Lewin, 2010). This was in 
particular the case of McKinsey, which had been a founding member of both the ACME 
and IMC, and apparently also considered joining the MCA and the IMC in the UK, after 
expanding there during the 1960s (according to a conversation of the MCA president 
with the head of the consultancy’s London office; see the former’s letter to the MCA 
Council, 22 March 1963, MCA Archives, Box 15). In the UK, membership in the IMC rose 
steadily — until reaching about 50 percent of those employed in the industry by 1980 — and 
the application for a Royal Charter also seemed to make progress (Tisdall, 1982). In the 
US, by the late 1960s, the ‘blue-ribbon ACME firms” (Higdon, 1969: 35) included many 
of the largest and, more importantly, most reputable consultancies. 

However, as was discussed in the literature review earlier in the article, management 
consulting never became a true profession. The reason, at least to a certain extent, can be 
found in the fact that some of the same firms that originally supported these professionaliza- 
tion efforts, in parallel developed an alternative kind of ‘brand professionalism’, based on a 
very loose association with law. This ultimately proved more in tune with their interests. 

McKinsey and Co. played a pioneering role in this own brand building under the 
leadership of Marvin Bower, who became instrumental in reshaping the consultancy fol- 
lowing the death of its founder James O McKinsey in 1937. Bower held degrees from 
both the Harvard Law School and the Harvard Business School and had worked in a law 
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firm before joining McKinsey. It is his background and experience that largely shaped 
the transformation of the consultancy (which has been described in detail by Bhide, 
1995; Edersheim, 2004). 

Even the idea of referring to McKinsey as a ‘firm’ is reminiscent of law firms, as is its 
ownership and governance structure, with the consultancy belonging to its ‘partners’, 
who also were the ones admitting others into the partnership. Like the leading law firms, 
under Bower, from the 1950s McKinsey started hiring the best graduates from elite busi- 
ness schools — initially Harvard, but soon also others of the top schools. From a client 
point of view, the consultants’ education acted as a proxy of quality. Bower also ‘profes- 
sionalized’ McKinsey in other respects, many of them at the level of appearance and 
behaviour, where he imposed very strict standards across the firm, be it in terms of the 
style and cover of its reports or the dress code of its consultants. For Bower, ‘physical 
manifestations were important in creating a wholly distinctive identity’ (quoted in 
Edersheim, 2004: 70), or put differently an own brand imbued with symbols and the 
language of professionalism. 

The dress code was so detailed and strict that in the early 1960s it prompted some of 
McKinsey’s own staff to poke fun at it in what they called “The Consultants’ Coloring 
Book’ (parts of which are reproduced by McKenna, 2006), with even the title being 
ironic, since the predominant colours were grey and black: ‘This Is A Consultant. He is 
a Professional. Color His Hat Professional Grey, His Tie Sincere Grey, His Garters 
Confident Grey. Clothes Maketh the Man [sic]’ (McKenna, 2006: 148). The success of 
this approach became apparent, when the firm expanded to Europe, since this ‘McKinsey 
look of successful young professionals’ became a kind of standard for other consultants 
there (Kipping, 1999: 215). 


Human resources. Originally consultancies in the second wave hired experienced busi- 
ness people or graduates with degrees and experience in their particular field, e.g. psy- 
chology, accounting, sometimes even engineering. An important shift occurred in the 
1950s, again pioneered by Bower’s McKinsey. The new recruitment and promotion sys- 
tem he introduced at McKinsey during the 1950s was also borrowed from the leading 
law firms, where it is usually referred to as the ‘Cravath system’ (McKenna, 2006: 206— 
8). It consists of hiring the top graduates from the best schools and making only a few of 
them partners, a policy widely referred to as ‘up or out’. The top school for McKinsey 
was Bower’s own alma mater, the Harvard Business School, where he started recruiting 
those graduating with a Master in Business Administration (MBA). HBS graduates still 
accounted for more than a quarter of all consultants by 1978 (McKenna, 2006: 336). But 
McKinsey not only adopted the Cravath system, it also developed it, namely by introduc- 
ing a special relationship with those leaving the firm as a result of the up or out policy, 
turning them into ‘alumni’ and potential future clients. 

It is important to note that in terms of language and — free-market — ideology, these 
young graduates from Harvard and other business schools were part of a new ‘profes- 
sional’ class of general managers, who started to rise to the top of corporate hierarchies 
at the time (Khurana, 2007). But McKinsey — and the many other consulting firms which 
subsequently emulated its policies — did more to strengthen the underlying ‘elite profes- 
sionalism’. This was made easier by the fact that these graduates were younger and less 
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experienced, and therefore had more ‘impressionable minds’ (a term used by the FT’s 
Lucy Kellaway in an interview on Films of Record, 1999: IT). This started during the 
recruitment process itself, which tested the cultural fit rather than the actual abilities of 
the future consultants (Armbriister, 2004) and was also constructed to appear ‘tough’ in 
order to give them the impression of belonging to a very exclusive club. Subsequently, 
as a former McKinsey consultant recalled, Bower ‘drilled into his staff that consulting is 
a profession. . . . He’s written thousands of words and the word “profession” is used 
continually. You query a McKinsey man [sic] and he’s fully aware of his membership in 
a profession’ (quoted in Higdon, 1969: 147). However, it should be added, this was a 
‘profession’ with little external mobility, since consultants that were asked to leave the 
firm would become ‘alumni’ rather than join a competitor. 

The advantages of this approach for McKinsey and the other consulting firms of the 
second wave were obvious in terms of a professional external image (see above), but 
they were equally important for its internal management. This was noted by Bower him- 
self: ‘It has been traditional in our firm that we expect the consultant to impose higher 
standards of performance, self-discipline, and responsibility on himself [sic] than the 
firm could reasonably impose on him’ (quoted in Edersheim, 2004: 66). Put differently, 
consultants required little supervision, which means that the costs of control remained 
low, albeit it somewhat higher than at the engineering-based firms of the earlier wave, 
where professionalism was more ‘real’ in terms of prior education and experience 
(Kipping and Kirkpatrick, 2008). 


Hollowing out. McKinsey had been instrumental in starting a professional project in 
management consulting by co-founding both the ACME and IMC in the US. But it was 
also responsible for its ultimate demise, by creating an alternative model of ‘brand pro- 
fessionalism’, namely by borrowing certain policies and symbols from law. One could 
argue it was McKinsey’s highly successful expansion into Europe that ultimately dem- 
onstrated the validity and viability of creating a strong own brand identity and profes- 
sional image, which allowed it to be hired by some of the most prestigious institutions 
in the different European countries, including for example the BBC, the Bank of 
England as well as Deutsche Bank. These developments signalled the triumph of ‘image 
professionalism’ over traditional professionalism during this wave of consultancy 
development. 

At the same time, the model introduced by Marvin Bower at McKinsey since the 
early 1950s, and replicated by other management consulting firms, has also been gradu- 
ally hollowed out, making it clear that the parallels with law were more mimicry than 
substance. This concerned namely the idea of a partnership. McKinsey already formally 
abandoned the ownership by its partners in 1956 by incorporating, in order to avoid pos- 
sible tax, pension and legal liabilities (Edersheim, 2004: 90-5), even if it maintained the 
idea of a partnership as a governance model, albeit with a differentiation between junior 
and senior partners. Other firms in this wave went even further by going public or selling 
themselves to another company, in both cases allowing partners to cash in. This was the 
case of Arthur D Little and Booz Allen in the late 1960s and early 1970s (Edersheim, 
2004: 110-15) and of AT Kearney in 1995. In most of these cases, however, the consult- 
ing firms were ultimately taken private again. 
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The large global consultancies: Towards total superficiality 


The third wave of consulting firms originated from two rather different traditions, the 
large accounting and audit firms and the providers of IT hardware and services, who 
converged since the 1980s towards offering very similar types of consulting services 
(focusing on the introduction of large-scale communication and information systems and 
the associated organizational changes) (Galal and Richter, forthcoming; Kipping, 2002; 
McDougald and Greenwood, forthcoming; Rose and Hinings, 1999; Suddaby and 
Greenwood, 2001). They also offer outsourcing services, with their implementation usu- 
ally leading to organizational redesign and the creation of new interfaces. At the time of 
writing, the IT-based firms seem to have become pre-eminent after acquiring the consult- 
ing activities spun off by many of the accountancies, but the latter seem nevertheless 
determined to continue providing some consulting advice. In terms of professionalism, 
the accounting firms could draw on a well-established heritage, while the IT firms were 
total newcomers. As we shall see, the consulting arm of an accounting firm, Andersen 
Consulting, became an important driver for change with respect to ‘professionalism’. 


External image. Not unlike the engineering firms in the first wave of the industry devel- 
opment, the consulting activities of the major accounting firms could draw heavily on an 
established profession, and even more so than the former since most of the consulting 
services were provided from within the existing accountancies. Most of them had always 
provided some form of advice to their clients, but it only became an activity in its own 
right in the post-Second World War period, usually under the umbrella of ‘Management 
Advisory Services’ (e.g. Allen and McDermott, 1993; Jones, 1995). Based on these serv- 
ices, many of them joined the existing consultancy associations, like the MCA in the UK, 
from the 1960s (see earlier). These consultancy arms started to increase their internal 
relevance from the mid-1970s onwards, when they began to grow faster than the account- 
ing and auditing activities and also began to produce higher profit per person (see Toffler 
and Reingold, 2003: 73 for the Andersen case). Since the mid-1980s, their expertise in 
installing and operating large-scale IT systems propelled them to the forefront of the 
consulting industry in terms of the number of consultants employed and total fee income, 
displacing the ‘classic’ corporate strategy and organization consultancies of the second 
wave (Armbruster and Kipping, 2003; Kipping, 2002). Indeed, one might argue that the 
professional image — as well as the existing trust-based relationships — of the audit and 
accounting practice allowed the consultancy arms of these firms to gain the necessary 
legitimacy with potential clients, despite the relative novelty of the services provided. 
However, once the consultancy activities started to expand very rapidly and even 
became predominant, the gung-ho culture of consulting did not coexist well with the 
more conservative professionalism of accounting and audit (Squires et al., 2003: Ch. 5; 
Toffler and Reingold, 2003: Ch. 4; see also Suddaby and Greenwood, 2001). These ten- 
sions prompted Andersen Consulting, which had become a separate division of the 
accountancy in 1989, to seek a divorce — finally consummated on 1 January 2001 when 
it became independent and changed its name to Accenture. It also drove the firm to 
develop its own image through massive, trend-setting advertising campaigns. The main 
idea was to retain some semblance of ‘professionalism’, while being perceived as more 
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dynamic and competitive. The consultancy used a broad range of imagery, but one of the 
most frequent associations was with “professional sports”, in particular golf, which com- 
bined the core ideas of elitism, competitiveness and performance. Thus, since 2003 
Accenture developed an extensive advertising campaign with Tiger Woods (‘Go on. Be 
a Tiger”), which it quickly discontinued, once his image became tarnished (Stelter, 
2009). The consultancy nevertheless continues to sponsor the “Accenture Match Play 
Championship”, one of four events in the World Golf Championships. Following the 
example of Andersen Consulting/Accenture, the consultancy arms of the other big 
accounting firms also began to use image advertising, usually in the business press or at 
airports, even if they relied less on celebrity or references to professional sports and more 
on their ‘good name”. 

By contrast, the IT-based firms, which now dominate the management consulting 
industry, had always advertised. IBM, for example, already had a long-standing relation- 
ship with the US Open Tennis tournament, which it has continued to use in its public 
relations (www.usopen.org/ibm/index.html?promo=ibmribbon). These started offering 
“advisory services” from the 1960s (see Galal and Richter, forthcoming), which once 
again became significant only during the 1990s, with IBM creating its own Global 
Services division, which included “business consulting”, in 1996 (Gerstuer, 2002: 132). 
However, unlike the accounting-based firms, they had no heritage of ‘professionalism’. 
This impeded their development, despite an equal, if not superior technical know-how, 
since clients probably perceived them as lacking the necessary independence and objec- 
tivity. Hence, to boost their image of professionalism, these firms sought membership in 
the existing professional bodies, which saw this as an opportunity for a revival. In the 
UK, according to the brief historical overview on the IMC’s own website, “During the 
1990s, the Institute subtly changed its name to the Institute of Management Consultancy, 
opening the way for corporate as well as individual members’ (www.ibconsulting.org.uk/ 
content_1.aspx?id=10:5664andid=10:5636; see also Muzio et al., this issue). In the MCA 
and its US equivalent, renamed the Association of Management Consulting Firms 
(AMCF), the IT- and accounting-based firms are also now predominant in terms of their 
size and the number of members (see www.mca.org.uk/members; www.amcf.org/amcf/ 
index.php?option=com_contentandview=articleandid=8andItemid=19). 


Human resources. In terms of internal management and control, the firms in this wave 
underwent a process of convergence, leading ultimately to what could be called ‘soft 
bureaucracy’ (Kipping and Kirkpatrick, 2008; Robertson and Swan, 2004), which com- 
bines hierarchical, technocratic controls with ‘normative ideals’, which includes some 
watered-down notion of professionalism (Alvesson and Kárreman, 2004; see also 
Greenwood and Empson, 2003; Kárreman and Alvesson, 2004). There was clearly a 
convergence in terms of ownership, where the number of publicly owned management 
consultancies increased significantly, more than tripling from nine to 31 among the top 
50 firms in 1989 and 2001 respectively (see Empson and Chapman, 2006: 148; for a case 
study see Robertson and Swan, 2004). This was due, on the one hand, to the rise of the 
IT-based firms, most of which were already publicly quoted, and, on the other hand, to 
the accounting firms — partially or completely — floating their consultancy arms on the 
stock market and/or selling them to an IT-based firm, like Ernst and Young to Capgemini 
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in 2000 and PriceWaterhouseCoopers to IBM in 2002 (www-03.ibm.com/press/us/en/ 
pressrelease/491.wss). 

Thus, all of these firms tend to hire young graduates, straight out of college/university, 
and train them internally. At least for some of them, the ‘seduction process” begins even 
earlier, with Andersen for example ‘running programmes for high school students’ since 
the 1990s (Toffler and Reingold, 2003: 25). Accenture now has three internal education 
centres, located in St Charles near Chicago, where Andersen had its original “campus”, in 
Milton Keynes near London and in Kuala Lumpur. The consultancies also use IT-based 
knowledge management systems combined with an elaborate system of monitoring and 
regular performance reviews to ensure not only a sharing of their know-how, but also a 
certain uniformity of delivery across their global operations (see esp. Hansen et al., 1999; 
also Crucini, 2002). In order to guarantee ‘behavioural uniformity’ these performance 
pressures are complemented with ‘softer’, more normative forms of control (Alvesson 
and Karreman, 2004; Kárreman and Alvesson, 2004). 


Hollowing out. During this wave, ‘professionalism’, increasingly became a linguistic con- 
struct with little base in reality. Thus, in terms of governance, the accounting-based firms 
had originally been ‘professional partnerships’ (see earlier) and, even after becoming 
publicly owned, retained the notion of a ‘partner’, namely because of its positive associa- 
tion with ‘professionalism’ (Empson and Chapman, 2006). However, ‘partner’ is nowa- 
days little more than a title for a senior executive, usually with a minute shareholding in 
the consultancy, part of increasingly elaborate hierarchies, which seem to differ little 
between the accounting- and IT-based firms. 

And while the professional bodies, at least in the US and the UK, saw a revival with 
the accession of a significant number of large firms to membership, they had to abandon 
some of their core professional standards, namely in terms of advertising and the relation- 
ship between the provision of consulting advice and the sale of other goods and services. 
This contrasts quite starkly, for example, with the fact that the MCA in the 1970s preferred 
to have its then largest member firm, PA Management Consultants, leave rather than lift 
its ban on advertising (Tisdall, 1982: 94-5). During the 1990s, the MCA not only reduced 
its standards but also reshaped its activities, turning into more of a traditional trade asso- 
ciation, lobbying government, which had also become an important client for the services 
of its new members (Kipping and Saint-Martin, 2005). 

Similarly, the IMC introduced what it called ‘professional practice’, allowing the larger 
firms themselves to certify the suitability of its employees for membership. For the IMC, it 
clearly meant abandoning any pretence of independent professional certification (for a 
related discussion of regulation within the legal profession, see Flood, this issue). But it 
obviously played into the hands of these large consulting firms, which were interested in the 
appearance of professionalism, while retaining close control over their employees. They had 
become, according to Craig (2005: 144), ‘mass production consultancies chuming out end- 
less dross of vanilla consultants’, or, in the terminology of Toffler and Reingold (2003: 27), 
building ‘androids’. Thus, for the individuals working for these firms, what was left of 
‘professionalism’ was a uniformity of behaviour, albeit devoid of the externally based values 
and autonomy of traditional professionals and instead with an identity closely linked to the 
corporate culture of the consultancy they worked for (see Muzio et al., this issue). 
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Discussion and conclusion 


There are three major insights to draw from this overview of the role of professionalism 
in the evolution of the management consulting industry. 

First, the extant literature is correct in that management consulting firms have 
indeed used professionalism as a resource, and they did so consistently throughout the 
history of the industry from the early 20th century until the early 21st century. This 
has mainly been through ‘image professionalism’ designed to: (1) signal the quality 
of their service to potential clients; and (2) influence the behaviour of their staff 
through self-imposed, normative controls. More recently, this notion of ‘professional- 
ism’ has become increasingly hollow, which meant that these firms had to introduce 
additional means to achieve ‘behavioural uniformity’, namely in the form of bureau- 
cratic structures and controls — a combination which has already been examined in a 
number of case studies (in particular by Alvesson and Kärreman, 2004; Alvesson and 
Robertson, 2006). 

Second, this article has shown that consultancies have drawn on a wide range of 
sources for this ‘image professionalism’, reflecting to a large extent the development 
of the management consulting industry itself. Thus, at the outset, when the industry 
was new and in need of outside validation, they drew on the established engineering 
(and accounting) professions to impress clients and recruit consultants, which was also 
in line with their focus on shop-floor management. In the subsequent wave of develop- 
ment, dedicated to corporate-level advice on strategy and organization, the consultan- 
cies created industry-specific professional bodies for management consulting, partially 
to distinguish themselves from the early pioneers. But these were eventually hollowed 
out, when the engineering consultants lost in relevance and a new ‘image’, mimicking 
certain traits of the law profession, made a more traditional professionalization project 
superfluous. The professional bodies did regain some traction — albeit it at the cost of 
abandoning their ideals — during the next wave of development, when the IT-based 
consultancies applied for (and were granted) membership in order to beef up their 
professional credentials. 

More generally, what this shows is a need to put the notion of ‘professionalism as a 
resource’ (Watson, 2002) into the broader context of the development of a specific indus- 
try. In management consulting, this meant that firms emerged and came to dominate the 
industry early on — a fact which has been noted in the extant literature (see Gross and 
Kieser, 2006). But as has been shown in this article, this did not prevent the formation of 
professional associations, which pursued a fairly traditional professional project. The 
development of the professional bodies and the professional project actually depended 
on the changes in the industry and in particular on the availability of alternative sources 
for the construction of ‘image professionalism’. 

This also means, and here is the third important and most general contribution of 
this article, that the relationship between professions and organizations — the topic of 
this special issue — is more open ended than widely assumed. Organizations and pro- 
fessions are not necessarily opposites, as suggested in much of the extant literature, 
with the former always intent on preventing the formation of the latter or hijacking 
professions for their own interests. In management consulting, it was the firms that 
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actually drove the creation of professional bodies — even if their intention was to create 
or protect their own “professional image”. And subsequently, the associations had some 
room to manoeuvre over several decades. Similarly, in terms of their internal organi- 
zation, the widely studied transformation of professional service firms from the “orig- 
inal’ professional partnership towards the managed professional business and the 
associated move towards a market logic seem neither inevitable, nor automatic, seen 
from the perspective of the management consulting industry. Here, the professional 
partnership was part of the professional image projected by some of the firms. Others 
found (and will continue to find) other ways to signal their professionalism and gov- 
ern their organizations. In this sense, professionalism as a resource also offers hope, 
since it suggests that some professional service firms — albeit probably not in consulting — 
might draw on sources of image and behaviour that actually impose certain standards 
of quality on those using them. 
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Résumé 

Cet article démontre comment, sur plus d'un siècle, les sociétés de conseil en 
management ont réussi a créer une image de professionnalisme afin d'acquérir une 
légitimité externe avec leurs clients et de contróler leurs propres ressources humaines. 
Complétant la documentation fournie sur le 'professionnalisme en tant que ressource’, 
il démontre en particulier comment, au cours du développement de l’industrie, les 
sources de cette ‘professionnalisation de l’image’ ont changé sensiblement, allant d'une 
association étroite avec les professions existantes (ingénieurs et comptables) à une 
imitation de la profession juridique, à une notion purement linguistique qui tient du 
sport professionnel’. Ainsi le ‘professionnalisme’ du conseil en management était, de 
nombreuses façons, creux depuis le début et s’est encore vidé de sa substance au cours 
de son histoire. Toutefois, l’article montre aussi qu’il y avait des opportunités relatives 
à la clôture sociale avec la création de corps professionnels spécifiques au sien de 
l'industrie, ce qui laisse la question de leur échec ouverte. 


Mots-clés 
associations professionnelles, conseil en management, image professionnelle, 
professionnalisme 


Resúmen 

Este artículo muestra cómo las empresas de consultoría de gestión, durante un período 
de más de un siglo, han logrado crear una imagen de profesionalismo a fin de alcanzar la 
legitimidad externa con sus clientes y controlar sus proplos recursos humanos. Como 
contribución a la amplla literatura sobre “profesionalismo como recurso’, este artículo 
demuestra particularmente cómo durante el desarrollo de la industria, las fuentes de 
este ‘profesionallsmo de imagen’ cambiaron significativamente, desde una asociación 
cercana con profesiones existentes (ingeniería y contabilidad), hasta una imitación de 
la profesión legal, una noción totalmente lingúística, de similar parecido a los deportes 
‘profesionales’. Por lo tanto, el “profesionalismo” de consultoría de gestión tenía, de 
muchas maneras, un vacío desde el inicio y este vacío se expandió incluso más durante su 
historia. No obstante, tal como lo demuestra el artículo, hubo oportunidades de cierre 
soclal mediante la creación de organismos profesionales específicos en la industria; 
planteando asf una interrogante ¿Por qué estas oportunidades no tuvleron éxito al final? 
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Introduction 


That capitalism has undergone significant changes in the last 20 years or so is a theme 
that is found in the recent publications of authors including Nigel Thrift, Scott Lash and 
Richard Sennett. Full palette capitalism has, according to Thrift (2005) the effect of 
intensifying accumulation processes and reshaping the strategies of large professional 
service firms (PSFs). It is now widely accepted that the professional services sector has 
changed from an archetype based on professionalism and partnership (P2; Greenwood 
et al., 1990) towards the ‘managed professional business’ (MPB; Cooper et al., 1996) 
which is inflected by a pronounced managerial and commercial logic. Crucially, this new 
professional archetype carries wide-ranging implications for the lived experiences of 
individual professionals as PSFs increasingly seek to realign their identities and practices 
with new corporate priorities such as: commercial focus, client service and efficiency 
(Anderson-Gough et al., 2000; Grey, 1998; see also Flood and Kipping, this issue). Such 
pressures are supported and exercised through increasingly sophisticated organizational 
technologies such as in-house training programmes and performance management sys- 
tems (Covaleski et al., 1998) while also being increasingly embodied in the very concept 
of the “professional career” (Grey, 1994), something which acts as a powerful normaliz- 
ing force ensuring that individual professionals internalize corporate priorities and enact 
appropriate types of behaviour. 

However, there is little existing research on managers, their roles and careers within 
large PSFs such as ‘Big Four’ accounting practices (see for an exception Kosmala and 
Herrbach, 2006). We therefore see this as especially urgent as managers represent what 
is quintessentially new about the MPB: it is essentially managers within professional 
services firms that enact the new managerial roles, systems and ethos that differentiate 
MPBs from the P2 type. It is managers who in their own estimation need to ensure that 
both organization and employees perform to the required standard. And itis female man- 
agers’ sense-making processes of what it means ‘to perform’ that we are interested in. In 
this article we report from our empirical study into one of the Big Four accounting firms. 
Our focus is on how a specific group of employees, namely female managers, make 
sense of career and performance in their particular organization. We suggest that macro- 
diagnoses pointing to intensified pressures on organizations to restructure and continu- 
ously become more profitable together with the organizational interventions and 
normative technologies developed by PSFs, are very likely to have marked effects on the 
workforce. In this context, our respondents” career has been and, in all likelihood, will be 
shaped by their real and perceived willingness to be ‘bothered to be playing the game’ in 
addition to providing a good client service and participating in the ongoing rationaliza- 
tion of professional practices. Thus, the self is divided: on the one hand, ambitious, com- 
mitted and loyal to the firm and to the notion of performing. On the other hand, there is 
also distancing and disenchantment with the existing practices and reluctant acknowl- 
edgement that reality is characterized by a culture of visibility and exposure; the need to 
network, play politics and be playing-the-game, none of which are gender-neutral. 
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The section that follows provides the theoretical background. There is then a section 
on methodology. This is followed by three empirical sections. Finally, there are a discus- 
sion and conclusion. 


Theoretical background 


In a very important contribution, Grey (1994) applied a Foucauldian notion of “manage- 
ment of the self” to his analysis of one of the large accounting firms. In a section central to 
his overall argument, Grey cites Giddens’ critique of Foucault and he then proceeds to criti- 
cize Giddens and he reinstates Foucault: ‘through a unified project of self-management, the 
self comes to bear upon itself in all settings and on all occasions’ (Grey, 1994: 481). His 
central argument is that in this particular firm, career has become ‘a pervasive concept 
which regulates all forms of social contact’ (p. 492). For example, ‘the well packaged wife 
[sic]' is seen as an important aid to male career development. The ‘moves in the game’, the 
‘steps on the ladder’ allow the career to provide meaning to the individual who, otherwise, 
would be faced by a ‘disillusioning grind of accountancy training’ (p. 493). The nearly 
exclusively male sample in Grey's research turn the “many difficulties, challenges and 
hazards of the “career ladder” . . . [into] a meaningful project of the self” (p. 493). Grey 
(1994) demonstrates his thesis by looking, in greater detail, at five areas where such inter- 
nalizing of disciplinary power could be observed: the processes of recruitment interviews, 
rating and appraisal techniques, assessment of sales performance, the professional exami- 
nation system and inspection of suitability of wives [sic]. 

While admiring many aspects of Grey’s paper, we would like to put two questions to 
him: first, given that nowadays employees in these firms are more diverse, especially with 
regard to gender, would these results have been achieved in a study conducted 15 years 
later? Second, how can we account for respondents’ far-reaching willingness to embark 
on this particular kind of ‘management of the self”? To put it differently: it would appear 
to us that the kind of all-pervasive career management described by Grey would place an 
enormous psychological burden on the individual: “You always have to think, for instance, 
if you are playing squash with someone, could we do some business?’ (Grey, 1994: 492). 
Why are individuals prepared to go down that route and expose themselves to this kind of 
internalized surveillance? Why are they willing to have their self managed in this all- 
intrusive way? And are they willing? Or do some voice (more or less subtle) resistance? 

In some later work, Grey et al. (1998) and Anderson-Gough et al. (2000) put forward 
a notion of ‘professionalism’ that is no longer primarily defined in terms of belonging to 
a professional institute and holding the relevant qualifications, but more in terms of 
showing certain ways of ‘conducting onself”. By employing specific normalizing tech- 
nologies, corporate organizations standardize their professional employees around cor- 
porate identities, including presentation, efficiency and client service. It would be wrong, 
however, to overstate the newness of this: in professional environments, there has always 
been a sense of professional appearance and a professional manner ‘to foster the impres- 
sion that the licensed practitioner is someone who has been reconstituted by his learning 
experience and is now set apart from other men’ (Goffman, 1971 [1959]: 55). What is 
different and new, perhaps, is that this is now firmly embedded in intensified processes 
of rationalization and rent-seeking. 
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In another Foucault-inspired study in a Big Five accounting firm, Covaleski et al. 
(1998) looked at two programmes in more detail, namely management by objective 
(MBO) and mentoring, in order to support a more broad-based argument about change in 
professions. As far as mentoring was concerned, they found that ‘Helpful mentors 
instruct protégés in office and firm politics and advise and help their protégés manage 
their visibility in a panopticon sense with important partners so that protégés may be 
favourably gazed upon’ (Covaleski et al., 1998: 316). Their study is an important one, as 
they continued with Grey’s argument by showing how the programme of mentoring 
‘instilled a self-governance of cooperative movement’ in the employees concerned (p. 
319). And, importantly for our purposes, they stated a gender effect: ‘mentoring was not 
the same experience for female auditors that it was for men’ (p. 319). What we are miss- 
ing in their study, however, is a sense of how females in their sample make sense of both 
programmes, mentoring and MBO. Their citations of legal cases in the public domain is 
at best a very partial answer. Instead, we would want to gain a sense of the micro-level 
sense-making that female managers engage in. Witz (1992) showed how discursive strat- 
egies are employed by male professionals in order to draw boundaries and exclude cer- 
tain categories of people, who were deemed not to possess the appropriate qualities. And, 
indeed the literature on gender in professions tells us that, traditionally, the professional 
was constructed along “male” attributes: unqualified commitment to work, willingness to 
network during and outside working hours and willingness to be clubbable (Anderson- 
Gough et al., 2005). 

Over a 10-year period, Townley has made a number of contributions, theoretically 
grounded in Foucault, in order to ‘deconstruct’ the meaning, role and constituent ele- 
ments of “performance”. This is important for our argument as it shows how performance 
is normalized in organizations, such as the PSFs here under consideration, via certain 
procedures and practices. From a Foucauldian perspective, Townley (1993) discusses 
how control of performance is put on a permanent basis by a panopticon-like require- 
ment of visibility: each actor is placed under observation, as an individual, not collec- 
tively. From such a perspective, there is a need to take account of the ‘apparently humble 
and mundane mechanisms which appear to make it possible to govern’ (Miller and Rose, 
1990: 8; see also Rose, 1999: 5). Townley (1996) uses two Foucauldian concepts, namely 
‘the examination’ and ‘the confession’ in order to analyse the meaning of “accountability” 
and “performance”. As far as performance appraisal is concerned, a lack of trust vis-a-vis 
the employee is substituted by compulsory visibility (also Roberts, 1991). By codifying 
and partitioning individuals” time, they are rendered knowable — “individuals and their 
operations are rendered visible through this examinatory technique’ (Townley, 1996: 
572). Similarly, the confession — for example, in the form of self-appraisals — allows 
individuals to see themselves as others see them — one then becomes an object to be self- 
managed and improved (also Townley, 1995). Again, we would need to ask whether 
individuals are prepared to embrace and conform to these techniques and practices. More 
specifically, are they content to incorporate visibility into their management of their self 
or do they retain critical or cynical distance? 

Kosmala and Herrbach (2006) address this possibility in another Foucauldian study of 
one of the large accounting firms. Their sample was a mixed UK—French one and con- 
sisted of 28 interviews in these two countries in the same firm. They reached a seemingly 
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at first paradoxical result, namely that “playing with rules” (such as premature sign-offs, 
rolling files forward) might not be ‘dysfunctional’ for the firm, but might in fact be useful 
for employees’ ‘sense of freedom’, while ‘harmless for the organisation’ (Kosmala and 
Herrbach, 2006: 1421). Consequently, identification in this firm has to be seen as rather 
complex, consisting of possible links to ‘the profession, to the firm, to the client, to the 
job, to peers and supervisors’ (p. 1422). The multitude of potential linkages of identifica- 
tion is the other side of the coin to the possible cynical attitude that accountants might 
develop to their job: ‘The mode of jouissance enables auditors to handle organizational 
cynicism in the wider context of commercialization and the postmodern condition, while 
at the same time articulating professional ideology and displaying overall conformity to 
best practice’ (p. 1422). We think that Kosmala and Herrbach have made an important 
contribution to the literature, building on and continuing Grey’s work by showing the 
shifting and playful mode in managing one’s career. From their vantage point, Grey’s 
career management is not a stable platform, but should be conceived of as shifting tec- 
tonic plates, where people jump from one plate (e.g. profession) to another (e.g. firm). 
While we think that taking Grey into the 21st century is a laudable undertaking, we also 
feel that theirs is a complex diagnosis (playfulness; jumping between plates) and the 
question therefore arises whether and, if yes, how, we can clarify their argument. An 
obvious way, in our view, is to keep one more variable constant, i.e. gender. Thus we are 
asking them: this sense of playfulness and playing-with-the-rules, how is it made sense 
of by one particular group, namely female managers in a Big Four firm? Thus, our 
research question needs restating here: how do female managers in a Big Four account- 
ing firm make sense of their professional identities, careers, work environment and per- 
formance expectations? 


Methodology 


Research context 


Central to the MPB archetype is the emphasis on increased strategic control, greater 
accountability, a more medium-term focus and a significant degree of centralization 
(Cooper et al., 1996). The corollary is that business values and managerialism are the 
dominant interpretive scheme (Cooper et al., 1996). In what constitutes a dramatic 
shift from the P2, the MPB archetype advocates the need for a professional partner- 
ship to be ‘systematically managed’ (Hinings et al., 1999: 140) through the “business 
and management values of efficiency, cost-effectiveness, central strategic control, 
and internally differentiated structures’ (Brock et al., 1999: 219). The rationale under- 
pinning the move towards an MPB archetype is that this will lead to increased ration- 
alization and efficiency which in turn will increase organizational performance. The 
influential ‘Alberta group’ has highlighted that the MPB possesses a performance 
vocabulary which comprises of concepts such as productivity, client service, competi- 
tion, marketing and growth strategies, cross-selling and rationalization (e.g. Hinings 
et al., 1999). This marks a sharp contrast to representations of ‘traditional’ profes- 
sional values. Indeed, MPBs are often seen as being exemplars of a new economy of 
knowledge-intensive firms. 
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In order to answer the above questions we have selected an all-female sample of 
managers in one of the Big Four accounting firms. While Grey's (1994) sample was a large 
one, namely 100 staff from graduate recruit to partner, ours was smaller but more focused, 
namely exclusively at the level below partner, i.e. managers, a few directors and exclu- 
sively female. The company that Grey researched in the early 1990s was a microcosm of 
PSFs at that time (in the UK and more broadly): applicants for graduate traineeships were 
‘overwhelmingly white, male, middle class and young (twenty-one or twenty-two)’ (Grey, 
1994: 484). Our study, 15 years on, takes place in a somewhat changed context: we have 
shifted from the UK to Australia, but it has to remain an open question how this may have 
affected the results. The one element that remains the same is that successful applicants for 
graduate traineeships are still nearly exclusively young, i.e. in their early twenties, and that 
our sample firm is also a highly attractive graduate destination. However, there is now 
more diversity in the ‘Big Four’, especially with regard to gender. 

Our data are drawn from an in-depth qualitative study that was conducted from 
January 2005 until February 2007. For reasons of confidentiality the organization is 
referred to as ‘Sky Accounting’. 


Career, exposure and visibility 


Let us just remind ourselves that for Grey (1994: 494) ‘career is of prime importance .. . 
for the management of the self’. Indeed, one would assume managers in one of the world’s 
leading accounting firms to be career-driven, as suggested in the following quote: 


I think the type of people that Sky Accounting attracts are people that want to be at the top of their 
field. And Partner just seems like a logical progression to that. And once you hit Partner you’re 
really just at the bottom rung of what’s next, because the Partners are all scaled as well. (Karen) 


This would be an ideal image of a motivated MPB employee whose drive and ambition 
are huge and whose ultimate career goal is either being a CFO in the corporate world or 
a partner at Sky Accounting — both are ideal career destinations. 

Part of the research was to find out what the organization rewards and what behav- 
lours are valued: one would expect that hard work and hitting performance targets would 
be necessary to get promoted — this is after all the ‘ideal’ in the MPB ‘ideal type’. 
However, only one interviewee mentioned that hard work is what is valued most in the 
organization: when asked ‘what does the organization reward?’, the interviewee replied 
‘Hard work, basically. It is the product you produce at the end of the day’ (Stella). But, 
according to many others, this is only part of the picture and there are more dimensions 
to it. In fact, one female director told us, perhaps in addition to hard work, it is all about 
“exposure” and ‘selling yourself”: 


I think for me, it started to become evident, even when I was trying to get from Senior to 
Manager and then going again from Manager to Director — it is all about exposure. . . . I think 
a lot of people think that if. . . they work hard and meet their deadlines that they”11 get promoted. 
I think that will only get you so far. That will get you to Senior Analyst, maybe to Manager 
Level, but they have missed that whole thing about not only selling Sky Accounting, but selling 
yourself, and that's the key. (Sarah) 
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During informal conversations staff mentioned that performance is not so much 
measured in hours worked, but in being visible: 


. . . it’s that constantly being visible, that's the real issue. Not the hours I think, but being visible 
comes with being here. (Anne) 


Again, visibility had already been mentioned by Grey (1994: 479), Covaleski et al. 
(1998: 314, 316), Townley (1993, 1996: 572), Anderson-Gough et al. (2001: 114), and 
Kosmala and Herrbach (2006: 1396). Most managers that we interviewed used words 
such as ‘market yourself’, ‘selling yourself’, ‘play the PR game’ or ‘make noise’ to describe 
what makes one successful at Sky Accounting. Thus, the managers in our sample seemed 
to construct their reality with reference to an ambiguous notion of performance: perform- 
ance as delivery as well as performance as playing-the-game. 

Interviewees mentioned that good work alone will not make a career within Sky 
Accounting; rather, successful staff have to ‘make noise’ and have to be known by part- 
ners. And let us remind ourselves that we are not speaking about a PR or advertising firm 
here but a ‘highly respectable’ accounting firm. Surely, this is a far cry from the tradi- 
tional routine of an accountant: 


But you’ve got to be seen to be bothered, I think. And you’ve got to make noise. You can’t be 
someone who’s very good at their work, very good out at clients’, and nobody knows who you 
are. People have got to know who you are. And to do that, you’ve got to contribute to some of 
the initiatives that get you in front of the partners regularly, basically. You’ve got to . . . yeah, 
you’ve got to be known by the partners. (Sarah) 


We think that when compared with other types of work, it becomes clear that there is a 
negative undercurrent running through Sarah’s commentary: ‘to be seen to be bothered’, 
‘got to make noise’, [getting] ‘to be known by the partners’. The alternative, namely to 
be ‘only’ ‘very good at their work’ is not really enough. Indeed, in order to become part- 
ner, you need to play a lot of games: 


I think it is a combination of making sure that you sell yourself — that you market yourself 
to the right people, so that those that have the power to make decisions are aware of who you 
are; showing true dedication and commitment; and a passion, in a way, for what you do, is 
another; and having something that separates you from the others. But, you have to sell 
yourself. (Jenny) 


This statement sounds different from the other ones, because here it is simultaneously 
both: the very authentic, namely true dedication and commitment (‘a passion .. .”) com- 
bined with the very inauthentic (‘sell yourself’). Such distancing from an inauthentic 
sales role is known from the literature (Ashforth and Tumiuk, 2000). Here, the point that 
seems to be made is that a Sky Accounting employee needs to have a broad spectrum of 
skills and talents and needs to satisfy a lot of constituencies or criteria. Failure to climb 
the ranks is often associated with a lack of ‘PR skills’ or with being a shy personality who 
does not market herself. In one episode a manager explains why one of her colleagues 
did not get promoted: 
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But he was a really nice guy and a lot of people looked up to him but again, he didn’t sort of play 
the PR game, he didn’t put himself in front of the Partners saying, you know I’m this achiever, 
I’m this, I’m that. He just quietly got on with his job and he produced good work. But yeah I 
think a lot of it’s about PR. Yes, you have to really put yourself, you have to sell yourself. . . . 
And 1f you’re a shy person or someone who’s really not interested in going ‘hey look how great 
I am’ or that's just not in your character then it can be a little bit difficult to get on. (Catherine) 


Such emphasis on presentational and image skills is in sharp contrast to the emphasis on 
professional ‘systematic management’ and “increased rationality’ (Hinings et al., 1999) 
that ostensibly pervades MPBs. Achieving and performing in the sense of delivery 1s not 
enough; rather, hopefully, your ‘character’ is suitable for all the selling that needs doing. 
There is the external selling of the product and then there is the internal selling of your- 
self and your selling performance. Whatever you sell externally, you have to sell the sale 
again internally. 

We argue that ‘visibility’ and “exposure” are discursive resources that people draw 
upon in order to make sense of their present situation and for laying out and, possibly 
justifying, their future career. Often, employees will use one rhetoric to discuss or handle 
external relations and another rhetoric that can be used to deal with organizational pres- 
sures (Fine, 1996: 107). This also means that people may draw on different discursive 
resources to deliver a sales performance on the one hand, and discussing such a perform- 
ance on the other hand. While in Grey’s analysis ‘the techniques of disciplinary power 
become constructed as benevolent aids to career development’ (Grey, 1994: 493), we 
note a more negative and cynical take on career. The ‘quietly got on with his job’ is 
described with an implicit discursive label of ‘sadly-not-enough’. The disciplinary role 
of the PR game is described as far from ‘benevolent’. Unlike in Grey’s analysis, our 
respondents seemed to put negative evaluations on exposure, visibility and marketing 
yourself: thus, they do not seem to have become complicit in their management of the 
self as having effectively been handed over for the benefit of the firm. There is a lot of 
distancing, cynicism, more-or-less subtle critique in what our respondents say. Kosmala 
and Herrbach (2006: 1400) ‘argue that, paradoxically, cynical distance and/or jouissance 
can support the functioning of the existing ideologies in professional services firms 
because of the illusory sense of freedom from the structural conditioning of work they 
produce’. While we are sympathetic to the overall gist of their analysis, we found that a 
sense of “we-all-need-to-play-the-game’, if we want to develop our career, is giving rise 
to a sense of freedom only if we think of it as a form of ‘regulated freedom’, a freedom 
that is dependent on constraint (Miller and Rose, 2008: 9). 


Networking, politics and playing-the-game 


Some of our respondents linked promotion to visibility and politics within the organiza- 
tion; as one interviewee stated, “being known’ is closely linked to promotion: 


When ‘my partner’ went to the panel thing [promotion panel], they didn’t know who I was. Or 
one of the people on that panel, the most senior person on that panel, didn’t know who I was. 
And he came back and says, ‘no, you’re not going to get promoted because this person doesn’t 
know who you are”. ... So I guess I’ve seen that there is that political inside . . . (Sarah) 
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Sarah provides a specific example to support her belief that the politics of visibility 
includes networking, profiling yourself and the “who you know”. Anne agrees with this: 


So I think to be successful in a professional services firm 1t's just as important to be able to 
profile yourself internally. . . . So I think networking in this organisation is more important than 
in a corporate organisation. . . It’s very much, there is a lot of who you know followed by what 
you know ... (Anne) 


As we know from existing research in accounting firms, networking is not gender-neu- 
tral, as it ‘takes place within a largely male environment’ (Anderson-Gough et al., 2005: 
480). Obviously, we are not interested in whether Anne’s comparison with a ‘corporate 
organization’ is justified or not. Of more interest to us is the role and practical purpose of 
this account. One purpose is clearly to emphasize the disproportionate role that network- 
ing appears to play — this might amount to a prospective justification of a potential future 
career choice, such as exit. 

Some interviewees mentioned that the firm’s partners and their support are crucial in 
propelling one’s career at Sky Accounting. Performance means not only understanding 
the audience, but also acting in front of the right audience. Performing differently for 
different audiences, a case of ‘audience segregation’ (Goffman, 1971 [1959]: 57). This 
might be difficult since not everybody will work for ‘the right partners’: 


And you've got to work for the nght partners. . . . See, if you work for the vociferous partners, 
the young stars, they will talk about how good you are and they will get you promoted single- 
handedly. (Sarah) 


This is very reminiscent of a manager in a corporate environment referring to a person in 
authority (general manager or vice president): ‘he’ Il always pick . . . his own guy when 
the chance to do so comes up’ (Jackall, 1988: 45). Sarah’s account refers to ‘being talked 
about’ by the ‘right partners’ and thus puts a cynical spin on the appropriateness of some 
promotion decisions. The same interviewee also pointed out that some staff are not aware 
of the importance of ‘playing the game’ and do not recognize the importance of working 
on internal jobs: 


... then you get to sort of manager, it’s still pretty hard work, but the job 1s changing . . . the 
people that get promoted from manager to director quickest, are those who see that things 
change and become aware that they need to play the game or contribute more to the all round 
office, rather than just sit there and do a very good, very technical job. It’s those people that get 
promoted to director. (Sarah) 


Again, there is some implied criticism of the fact that ‘hard work’ alone is not enough, 
that even doing a ‘very good’ job alone is not enough — one also needs to ‘play the 
game’. Of course, this alone is not surprising — Grey (1994: 492) had already argued 
that ‘the development of career in this professional environment entails considerably 
more than the efficient performance of work tasks’. This includes matters of haircuts, 
beards and dress, with trainees being criticized for scruffiness and, even, “for having 
overly garish ties’ (Grey, 1994: 485). Similarly, and in the same year, Hanlon (1994) 
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argued that technical work (competence) was becoming less important, and managerial 
and commercial abilities, including developing ‘a professional manner’, more impor- 
tant, in order to get promoted (see Kipping, this issue). 

While broadly in agreement with Grey’s (1994) analysis, Anderson-Gough et al. 
(2005: 481-2) placed more emphasis on the gender effects that are involved in wanting 
to raise your profile: ‘walking the floor’ will have different connotations for female as 
compared to male managers, and not ‘going out for a drink after a departmental meeting’ 
might impair a woman’s ability to network (also Bolton and Muzio, 2007). But what is 
different in our sample is that there is less sense of our respondents having ‘sublimate[d] 
[their] whole life to the development of career’ (Grey, 1994: 491). On the contrary, our 
respondents seem to have a persistent need to distance themselves, to stand apart, from 
the “practices out there’ that constitute the career in a certain way: 


I always thought politics was a dirty word at work, but it’s reality, it’s reality and it’s not, it’s 
not being sneaky, it’s just the making sure that, you know, your people that are going to help 
you go where you need to go, aware of you and know what you do, so it’s, it’s, it’s talking about 
what you’ve done, your achievements to the right people. (Nicola) 


While we cannot be sure we think that the difference may well arise from Grey’s sample 
being (largely) male and ours exclusively female. Indeed, “Talking about . .. your 
achievements’ is what Anderson-Gough et al. (2005: 481) called “blowing one’s own 
trumpet’, something at which they argue women in professional contexts are not as good. 
This is a point that will need to be addressed in future research. 

Covaleski et al. (1998: 313) already talk about mentoring helping employees ‘sur- 
vive in an active political milieu’. But ‘It also served as a locus of resistance to disci- 
plinary practices applied within the firm.’ This is an important point as it goes beyond 
Grey — however, we argue that our case includes distancing, cynicism and ambiva- 
lence, but not so much overt resistance. Our case seems to be one of a divided self, 
rather than a resisting self. 

It is worth pointing out, however, that ours is not meant as an ‘objective’ account of 
the reality of work at Sky Accounting. Rather, it is an assessment of how female manag- 
ers make sense of, or account for, their specific situation at work. Thus, we should ask 
what does saying that politics-is-reality actually do? For us, it justifies why the respond- 
ent may have played politics herself; it provides a (subjective) account of the ‘sad reality’ 
at Sky Accounting; it provides an excuse why, perhaps sometime in the future, the 
respondent might decide to drop out of the ‘rat race’ and exit the organization and per- 
haps even the profession. 


Transition to manager 


The double aspect of performing was experienced as being challenging, especially for 
newly promoted managers. As managers told us, the experience of becoming a man- 
ager and being more senior was a very confusing one. One director called it the “hard- 
est transition’ in which the vast majority of people ‘get lost’. Others referred to it as 
‘nightmare’, ‘limbo’, ‘black hole’, and described the experience as ‘I was just drown- 
ing’ or ‘I am sinking’. As one manager summarized ‘it’s a very sink or swim culture. 
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And they don't sort of help you swim very much.” Often, we found that people were 
using extensive imagery and metaphors in order to make sense of their confusing situ- 
ation. Ibarra (1999) has given a useful clue how we can interpret this: someone who is 
new in a job might be first of all “testing a repertoire of possibilities? rather than imme- 
diately settling on a fixed identity. The following quote from one organizational 
employee summarizes the dilemma: 


So if somebody else arrived here at the same time as me, and didn’t get promoted here in June, 
and I would say that’s largely because they didn't play the game well enough. Technically 
they're as good as me, with clients they're probably as good as me, but just sort of their 
contribution to the office, so the wider, being seen to be helping with initiatives around the 
office and things, I think makes a big difference when you go from manager to director. Because 
you're showing you want to be part of the leadership team, I suppose . . . (Sarah) 


Sarah here rationalizes what earlier was subsumed under the ‘dark art’ of politics is now 
seemingly described as something official, namely ‘the wider contribution to the office’. 
The ambivalence is again present: while we should assume that effective performance at 
clients’ should be the decisive factor, it is again other factors that are mentioned too, 
namely ‘playing-the-game’ and ‘being seen to be helping’. Also, as the interviewee men- 
tions, as one climbs the ranks and takes on leadership roles, performing on the delivery 
and playing-the-game become crucial. 

While we have come across some implied gender effects, there are also explicit ones. 
Nicola, for example, says that ‘[politics and networks are] extremely important... I don’t 
think a lot of people realize it. Some people realize it. Out of those people who realize it, 
it’s mostly men realize how important it 1s.” At Sky Accounting people referred to the 
‘fame agenda’ as key to being promoted. The ‘fame agenda’ basically means that you have 
to be known — be famous — for something in the organization. One director explains: 


... and again, I’m perfecting my own example, for a lot of my career, I thought it was doing my 
job properly, domg ıt well and I'd be rewarded, but I think that’s a, that’s a base level and gets 
you to manager and possibly to Director, but it’s . . . you’ ve gotta start to be aware of what you 
need to do around developing the right relationships and then getting yourself in front of the 
right people, so that you can get yourself promoted. So it’s, if I can use the term, politics, 
getting, getting the right mentor, developing these skills that are outside of your day-to-day 
client skills. . . . getting yourself known by the right people and that’s one of the challenges that 
I think in particular, in particular female managers and directors have . . . (Susan) 


Discussion and conclusion 


Our article advances our understanding of professional services firms (PSFs) and other 
knowledge-intensive firms in several ways. Unlike those studies that have focused on 
entry, trainee-level employees (Anderson-Gough et al., 1998, 2000) or partner-level 
employees (Covaleski and Dirsmith, 1995; Dirsmith et al., 1997), this article is a study 
of the way in which managers make sense of their roles and enact performance within 
the MPB structure. 
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We can state some fairly generalizable points about how people create and utilize 
accounts (Garfinkel, 1967): they use them to justify the choices they have already made; 
they use them in order to create meaning of what otherwise would appear to be a fairly 
disorderly series of events. In our study, we found recurring themes of ‘game-playing’, 
‘networking’, ‘visibility’ and “exposure”: taken on their own, these points are nothing 
terribly novel. One could see our account simply as a restatement of Jackall’s (1988) 
“Moral Mazes’ 20 years on. And Grey (1994: 485) already tells us about a second year 
trainee who says that ‘you’ve got to be seen to be busy”. While others like Grey relied on 
a male sample, in our female sample there was much less willingness to hand yourself 
over to the company or to ‘travel on the bus’ (Covaleski et al., 1998). Both of these stud- 
ies found that there was no room for a critical, cynical distance — thus they stated a clear 
difference to the often cynical, critical, distanced attitudes found among male manual 
workers in manufacturing environments (e.g. Knights and McCabe, 2000). However, in 
a PSF, if you belong to a traditional minority, then perhaps there is a rationale for cynical 
and distanced sense-making. In our study, the theme of playing-the-game is, thus, a 
metaphor used by those traditionally on the periphery. 

Grey (1994) found similar things to us: he already speaks about the importance to 
“display enthusiasm and commitment’ — the need to display enthusiasm is mentioned by 
Grey again and again. He also refers already to game-playing: he talks about an ‘ingen- 
ious game’ being played in the context of ‘counselling out’ (i.e. sacking) (p. 489). 
Importantly, though, he goes further as he quotes an interviewee saying that ‘appearing 
enthusiastic is second best to actually being it’ (p. 487). This is a core argument for Grey 
as it supports his central argument that ‘successful performance allows the realisation of 
the true self” (p. 488). Thus, ‘career functions as a discipline’, i.e. an internalized disci- 
pline. For Grey (1994), ‘It is only because of the many difficulties, challenges and haz- 
ards of the ‘career ladder’ that career is capable of being sustained as a meaningful 
project of the self’ (p. 493). In contrast, we did not find this internally coherent ‘mean- 
ingful project of the self”, but a much more divided, or fragmented, self that clearly feels 
pressurized, being exposed to a range of difficult-to-meet expectations (Gergen, 2000 
[1991]: 68-78). The discipline is out there, is not internalized. The many challenges/ 
hazards are perceived more as an annoyance, rather than ‘meaningful’. While ‘actually 
being . . . enthusiastic’ may be central for Grey’s argument, in our research we found at 
least equal amounts of cynicism, or even anger, as enthusiasm. Indeed, our analysis is 
closer to Townley et al.’s (2003: 1064) diagnosis which found cynicism vis-a-vis the 
operation of performance indicators. In Dirsmith et al.’s (1997) study, a former national 
office partner is cited, who commented in his exit interview that due to a problem with 
his tie he received critical feedback to the effect that ‘if I was going to make partner, I 
had to project a more professional appearance’ (p. 9). Indeed, Dirsmith et al. (1997) 
found ‘rampant cynicism to be occupational hazards’ (p. 10). Similarly, our respondents 
who said ‘it is all about exposure’ also express a form of cynicism. Cynicism on its own 
is of course not a novel finding and is to be expected in today’s workplace (Fleming and 
Sewell, 2002; O’Leary, 2003). 

However, Sky Accounting is one of the most attractive employers in Australia — and 
in European countries also. Only those that survive a highly competitive process will 
get graduate positions at Sky Accounting. In the sense-making processes that we 
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witnessed, we seemed to glimpse the ‘dark side” of competitiveness and achievement: 
the knowledge-intensive firm that (sometimes) doesn’t seem to use its knowledge (e.g. 
‘technical knowledge gets you only that far’); the learning organization that (some- 
times) doesn’t seem to want to learn (e.g. ‘it is not what but who you know’); the ‘cul- 
ture of excellence’ that is often a culture of politics (e.g. ‘politics is not a dirty word”). 
In short, this supposed pinnacle of ‘systematic management’ does not seem to be so 
‘systematic’ after all. This needs to be explored in the paragraphs that follow. Cooper 
et al. (1996) viewed the MPB as a case of increased accountability. However, from a 
Goffmanian perspective, Chriss (1995: 558) diagnosed ‘decreased accountability of self- 
presentations’ in modern organizations. Who has got it right then? We think that this 
apparent paradox can be resolved by arguing that more and more formal rule systems 
that are put in place in organizations, in order to ensure accountability, attract increasing 
amounts of game-playing behaviour, as for example shown in a study on university sub- 
units (Covaleski and Dirsmith, 1988: 583-4). Increases in rationalization can thus go 
hand in hand with increases in subversive, political and game-playing behaviour. Such 
dialectics between formal and informal systems are well established in the organizational 
studies literature (Alvesson and Karreman, 2004; Crozier, 1964; Gouldner, 1954). While 
we have known for a while that playing games, self-promotion and sharp talk were deci- 
sive for getting ahead in the corporate world outside the professions (Jackall, 1988), it 
would seem not unreasonable to conclude that this also applies to the venerable profes- 
sions, where we always assumed that the role of the ‘formal ethics code’ has been to 
eliminate internal competition and charlatanry (Wilensky, 1964). In the wake of Arthur 
Andersen’s demise, one can seriously ask whether the ethics code is still alive and well 
in the high-spirited world of the professions. Indeed, this is what Lair et al. (2005: 314) 
seem to be suggesting, when they argue that “The world of appearance is not only articu- 
lated and accepted, it is valorized and held up as the only reasonable way to negotiate the 
contemporary world of work and professions’ (see Kipping, this issue). What would the 
effect of more game-playing be on a group that, traditionally, was marginalized? 

Alvesson and Karreman’s (2004: esp. 434-40) study established a scenario where 
individuals, as a matter of routine, supplied the control system of the multinational con- 
sultancy company studied with fake numbers. The incentive system encouraged “ghost- 
ing’, i.e. not reporting the worked overtime. This made project managers look good, as it 
made projects appear to have good margins. As consultants were not paid for overtime 
anyway, it also seemed not to do anyone any harm. They appeared to get more work done 
in less time than was actually the case — it did not affect the salary. Thus, playing-the- 
game suited everyone and was primarily about ‘keeping the deadline and keeping the 
margins’ (Alvesson and Karreman, 2004: 440). To better understand the coexistence of 
highly rationalized systems with almost atavistic game-playing is, without doubt, an 
important research agenda in the present climate (e.g. Tett, 2009: 154). 

The issues that have been raised by previous research on careers in professional serv- 
ices firms are still pertinent: a culture of visibility and exposure; the need to network, 
play politics and be playing-the-game. None of these are gender-neutral (Anderson- 
Gough et al., 2005). What we have shown is that macro-diagnoses pointing to intensified 
pressures on organizations to restructure and continuously become more profitable have 
likely effects on the workforce. Our sample has only allowed a micro-picture of these 
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developments, but our reading of adjacent literature suggests that our interpretation 
holds some plausibility. A range of publications has shown the dysfunctional, non- 
rational and extreme forms of ‘playing’ in professional services, especially in investment 
banking: Tett (2009: 154), for example, refers to “dysfunctional management and warped 
incentives’. Our respondents’ career has been, and in all likelihood, will be shaped by 
their real and perceived willingness to be ‘bothered to be playing the game’ in addition 
to providing a good client service and participating in the ongoing rationalization of 
professional practices. 
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Résumé 

Il existe peu de recherches sur la façon dont les managers dans les ‘quatre grands’ 
cabinets de services professionnels (CSP) répondent aux pressions normatives 
croissantes et aux cultures de la performance qui caractérisent de nos jours les CSP. 
Ce sont principalement les managers dans les CSP qui tiennent les nouveaux réles 
de management, les systémes et la philosophie qui différencient les organisations 
professionnelles de type MPB (managed professional business) des organisations 
archétypales de partenariat professionnel (P2). Ce sont les managers qui, selon leur 
propre estimation, doivent assurer que tant la performance de l’organisation que celles 
des employés est au niveau requis. Dans cet article, nous rendrons compte de notre 
étude empirique dans l’un des Quatre Grands cabinets d’audit. Nous étudions comment 
un groupe spécifique d'employés, précisément les managers femmes, voient leur carriére 
et leur performance dans leur organisation spécifique. La carriére de nos sujets est 
définie par leur volonté réelle et perçue “de vouloir s'impliquer dans le jeu’ ainsi que de 
fournir un bon service client et de participer a la rationalisation en cours des pratiques 
professionnelles. Par conséquent le moi est divisé: d'une part ambition, engagement et 
loyauté à l'entreprise et à la notion de performance. D'autre part, une distanciation et 
un désenchantement face aux pratiques en cours et la reconnaissance à contrecoeur 
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que la réalité se caractérise par une culture de la visibilité et de l'exposition, le besoin 
de développer ses réseaux, de jouer d'influences et de jouer le jeu, toutes choses qui 
varient avec le sexe du sujet. 


Mots-clés 
carriéres professlonnelles, donner du sens, genre, performance, Quatre Grands cabinet 
de comptabilité 


Resúmen 

Existe poca: investigación sobre cómo los gerentes en las empresas de servicios 
profesionales (PSFs, por sus siglas en inglés) que figuran entre las cuatro más grandes 
responden ante las preslones normativas cada vez mayores y culturas performativas 
que caracterizan a las PSFs de hoy en día. En particular, son los gerentes de PSFs que 
desempeñan los nuevos sistemas, principios y roles gerenciales que diferencian a las 
MPBs del arquetipo PS. Son los gerentes quienes, según su propia estimación, necesitan 
asegurarse que tanto la organización como los empleados se desempeñen según los 
estándares requeridos. En este artículo, utilizaremos como fuente de información nuestro 
estudio empírico basado en uno de los cuatro más importantes estudios contables. 
Nuestro enfoque se centra en cómo un grupo específico de empleados, particularmente 
gerentes mujeres, encuentra lógico y razonable el concepto de carrera y rendimiento 
en su organización específica. La carrera profesional de nuestros encuestados está 
siendo moldeada por su deseo real y percibido de ‘tener interés en jugar según las 
reglas convenidas' asf como también de prestar un buen servicio al cliente y participar 
en la racionalización continua de las prácticas profesionales. De este modo, el individuo 
se ve dividido: Por un lado, ambicioso, leal y dedicado a la empresa y a la noción de 
alto rendimiento. Y por otro lado, existe tamblén un distanciamiento y desilusión con 
las prácticas existentes y una comprensión reticente de que la realidad se caracteriza 
por una cultura de visibilidad y riesgo; la necesidad de establecer contactos, manipular 
la situación y actuar según las reglas convenidas. Ninguna de estas características es de 
género neutro. 


Palabras clave 
carreras profeslonales, comprensión, estudios contables entre los cuatro más grandes, 
género, rendimiento 
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Abstract 

The author claims that there is an emergent ethic of reconciliation which influences 
social and political action in the recent period. This ethic of reconciliation has four 
sources: neo-Gandhian dispositions in the global South that provide a critique of arms 
and of military solutions; post-racist and pro-peace and feminist discourses in the West 
that emerged through significant social movements of reflexive modernization; and 
post-Stalinist socialist ideas and practices that have renovated Marxism and the work 
of the arts, literature and performance. The article goes on to point to some serious 
sociological reasons why this ethic of reconciliatlon has consolidated lts presence 
and how the experience of war, violence and instrumental reason have been and are 
seriously challenged. 


Keywords 
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The emergence of an ‘ethic of reconciliation’ is a significant phenomenon of our recent 
history.? Although its recent consolidation makes it a serious contender for planetary 
cultural dominance, it remains fragile,? 1s not hegemonic and does not constitute a domi- 
nant ideology.’ 

As anew Weltanschauung, it socializes people into specific dispositions towards others 
and presents an idea of moral rectitude. It is ‘ideomorphic’, a word that is of my own 
concoction, combining two Greek words, idea and morphe. The ethic of reconciliation is 
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ideomorphic in that it navigates dispositions and practices despite dominant constella- 
tions of power. Its elements might be traced to ancient sources, human desires or political 
struggles, but my argument is that it is a post-Second World War and a post-colonial 
phenomenon. 

This phenomenon points to a remarkable negotiated revolution. Nelson Mandela’s 
gesture of reconciliation resonates everywhere, moving people from Mexico to China. It 
was disarming, and however difficult, it allowed for transcendence and coexistence in 
South Africa. It was not about the Master recognizing the putative Slave but about the 
Slave being generous enough to allow the Master into humanity.’ The Mandela moment 
has been defined as a ‘model’ in resolving intractable conflicts and offers a more appro- 
priate framework for a globalized and increasingly entangled and polarizing world. 

Its features are three: that the ‘other’ (however defined) is not eliminable surplus — 
and such an ‘other’ defined by inherent and immutable attributes would be racist.” The 
intractable problem has been that those supposed to have been annulled, the savages, the 
enemies, the non-people, survived. However marginal, living on the edges of rainforests 
or deserts or haunted by memories of death-camps, once inter-state relations, wars and 
scrambles for land fixed the borders of nation-states, they did survive. 

Second, the ‘other’ is non-enslaveable and non-exploitable. The intractable problem 
is that those defined as potential beasts of burden think otherwise. This is true even on 
the Indian sub-continent, as Dipankar Gupta (2004: 1) has argued, where ‘no caste how- 
ever lowly placed it may be, accepts the reasons of its degradation. Harijans, of whatever 
jati, do not accept the upper-caste view that their bodies are made of impure substances. 
It is quite another matter that other castes insist on treating them as polluting.’ 

Third, the ‘other’ is not a ‘non’ and therefore is non-excludable nor marginalizable 
from social norms or rights despite gender, race, ethnos or caste-like group. 

This new phenomenon is a departure from the partial universalism of modernity and 
involves post-racist and post-imperial dispositions (Sitas, 2006). It is a social phenome- 
non based on value-systems deeper than what conflict resolution, peace studies and inter- 
national relations experts deal with. 

Such an ethic has a profound significance for sociology for four reasons: one, like the 
‘protestant ethic’ that Weber popularized a century ago and Huntington has reified 
recently into a core element of the ‘American Creed’ (Huntington, 2004: 40-1), it navi- 
gates both individual behaviour and broader forms of group/collective action. Two, there 
are an increasing number of people whose ‘dispositions’ display in a ‘Bourdieuan’ sense 
openness to reconciliation: ‘one might say’ Bourdieu (2000: 140-1) argued, ‘that we are 
disposed because we are exposed. It is because the body is (to unequal degrees) exposed 
and endangered in the world, faced with the risk of emotion, lesion, suffering, sometimes 
death, and therefore obliged to take the world seriously (and nothing is more serious than 
emotion, which touches the depths of our organic being) that it is able to acquire disposi- 
tions that are themselves an openness to the world.’ Three, that dispositions and actions 
are grounded in moral reference points and value-systems. Four, that actors, when asked, 
provide justifications that distinguish between ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, ‘good’ or ‘bad’. They 
recognize their historically entangled past was regrettable. 

Its sources are four: the predominance of neo-Gandhian ideas and practices in the so- 
called third world and the global South; the self-reflexivity of modernity in the West; the 
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increasing convergence between socialist (read: anti-Stalinist) and human rights dis- 
courses and, finally the subterranean and usually underrated work of the “arts” and 
‘literature.’ 

In this article, I start by laying out the four sources of this ‘ethic of reconciliation’. I 
then provide a sketch of what I believe are the underpinnings of its emergence, why it is 
a serious ideomorphic force in the current period and why I hope that its significance for 
a post-imperial and post-racist century 1s appreciated. 


2 


The Gandhi Club in London was one of the prime movers in the Nuclear Disarmament 
Movement in the 1950s. The admiration of Gandhi in the West has irked some such as 
Barrington Moore Jr (1967: 378), who wrote ‘this sympathy merely seems to be evi- 
dence for the “malaise” in modern liberalism and its incapacity to solve the problems that 
confront Western society’. Harsh words since every iconic struggle for rights, including 
African-American struggles in the USA had, as Martin Luther King Jr asserted, Gandhi 
as their lodestar. King Jr and the activists of “Operation Gandhi’ for Nuclear Disarmament 
were not exemplars of a ‘malaise’ in any liberalism. 

How do Gandhi’s ideas move beyond Indian nationalism, home-rule and swaraj? His 
exemplary reactions to colonial mastery speak to a broader dialectic of recognition 
between the colonizer and the colonized. He represented the anti-colonial moment when 
a native stood up and resisted, and provided an articulation of the sources of such a resist- 
ance. Again Barrington Moore Jr’s estimation of Gandhi’s “impact” 1s harsh: “Never did 
it occur to Gandhi that to maintain India would be to condemn the mass of India’s popu- 
lation to a life of squalor, ignorance and disease’ .’ 

We should avoid the quick labels of non-violence and ‘satyagraha’. Having partici- 
pated actively in the ‘100 Years since Satyagraha’ both in Durban and in New Delhi I am 
deeply aware of the limitations of an Indian-centric definition of the legacy. We must 
distinguish between the fascinating ideas of a complex individual and a series of notions 
that become ideomorphic for others and core components of a philosophy of praxis. 

The distinction between a philosophy of being and of praxis 1s vital. The former leads 
to a ‘sacralization’ of the legacy as an exemplar of the modernization of the Great Indian 
tradition with its roots in the Vedas and its offshoots: Buddhism and Jainism. This is 
expressed succinctly by Yogendra Singh (1972: 44—5), the key sociologist of the “mod- 
ernisation of Indian tradition”.? 

Such a reading of Gandhi and Gandhianism would echo the Tibetan thinkers around 
the Dalai Lama and also the venerators that have turned Gandhianism into a quasi-religious 
sect. If instead one focuses on his ‘philosophy of praxis’ the importance of a number of 
elements of transcultural and secular value would be lost. The distinction allows us to 
recognize how Gandhi had a profound influence on national independence movements 
globally. 

Five elements define his contribution to a transculturally relevant praxis-orientated 
philosophy: social voluntarism — that the free-giving of time for other people’s well- 
being is a mark of social distinction and self-worth. The cooperative idea of socioeco- 
nomic arrangements is a second element, traceable to Gandhi’s Phoenix settlement in 
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Durban, and also expressed in the isiZulu notion of ‘umandlandawonye’ or ‘ubuntu’ 
(Mapadimeng, 2007). The third is the principle that in collective action the means of 
struggle are as important as the ends, and that both should embody a moral foundation of 
reciprocity (Meer, 1996; Young, 2001). Fourth, there is the refusal to think in “instrumental/ 
rationalist’ terms; there is an empathetic relationship to nature and to people, refusing the 
calculating mind that sees around it raw materials or animated digits. To repeat the 
Gandhian slogan: the ‘other is wonder-full’.!° Finally, there is the conviction that cultural 
synthesis is vital but never on the terms of the powerful, never as a mimetic adaptation 
of the codes of power but rather a synthesis that occurs on the basis of the colonized 
people’s cultural dignity and contribution (Young, 2001). 

Such elements are common to a plethora of trends: there are not just Gandhians — there 
are “Freireans’ as much as ‘Nyererians’ as much as ‘Aung Saan Suu Kyi-ans”, ‘Kibbutzim- 
ians’, “Quaker-ians’, “Neo-Khaldunians”, ‘Ngugi-ans’, ‘Ethiopians/Garvey-ans’, ‘Sufi-ans’ 
(in West Africa) and ‘AfroEuro-feminists’, combining, enhancing, diverting such elements 
in unique ways. The point is that such dispositions exist, are transmitted and constitute ideo- 
morphic processes despite dominant institutions. 

They inspired and define the philosophies of resistance of emerging African national- 
ist and pan-African movements in the Anglophone world of British colonialism; and also 
cohered into local cultural formations of numerous people whose dissonance against the 
prevailing segregation system in South Africa was self-sustaining. These movements get 
their inspiration from living traditions active in South Africa for a century, sustained by 
intergenerational transmission due to cultural formations that existed despite segregation 
and Apartheid.!! 

Yet Gandhianism or Gandhi-like ideas were stumped by more scientific theories of 
revolution. The evident success of Leninism through the Russian Revolution; the suc- 
cesses of Maoist guerrilla strategies; the success of the Cuban Revolution and the writ- 
ings of Fanon all privileged a different path. !2 

Fanon’s writing loomed larger than life in Africa’s discourses of emancipation: the 
native’s violence was cathartic (Fanon, 1966: 73): ‘The native’s work is to imagine all 
possible methods for destroying the settler. . . . For the native can only spring up again 
out of the rotting corpse of the settler.” The wretched of the earth could only succeed 
through a political economy of arms. 

African struggles for self-determination have been haunted by the two poles of the 
dialectic of liberation: Fanonism vs African Humanism (what Nkrumah labelled 
Consciencism). One argued that humanity can only be recovered if colonial violence is 
overthrown through guerrilla struggle; the other, that African value-systems stressing 
that you can only be someone through other people would be denied through violence. 

Gandhian and neo-Gandhian ideas constitute a philosophy of practice as opposed to a 
philosophy of ‘being’ — they are about moral conduct as opposed to ‘identity’. Judgements 
therefore are not about indigeneity but about the ways problems in everyday life are dealt 
with. Yet, the neo-Gandhianism I am referring to is a result of two critical and ideomor- 
phic processes based on a critique of arms as such and a critique of the militarism of 
post-colonial states. 

The military, at least in Africa, were seen in a positive light after Independence. Their 
senior ranks were an educated, modernist and national stratum who could, people 
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believed, rise above ethnicity and patronage to help the nation avoid collapse or seces- 
sion. Instead, the military ranks became an effective means to state power and resources 
(First, 1970). Militarism from above, and armed movements from below since the 1970s, 
have led to new forms of exterminism, massacres, starvation and meaninglessness even 
for idealistic combatants. Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia/Eritrea, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo and so many more are still reeling from the weight of guns. 

Marcos, the Zapatista icon, interviewed recently in the New Left Review (Marquez 
and Pombo, 2001) describes how ‘A soldier is an absurd person who has to resort to arms 
in order to convince others, and in that sense the movement has no future if its future is 
military. ... The worst that could happen (to the Zapatista militia) would be to come to 
power and install itself there as a revolutionary army. . . . What would be a success for 
the politico-military organizations of the sixties or the seventies which emerged with the 
national liberation movements would be a fiasco for us. We have seen that such victories 
proved in the end to be failures or defeats, hidden behind the masks of success.” 

There were weightier armed groups still and warlords — Sierra Leone, Liberia — there 
were brutal results in Algeria, there were Contras, Askaris, Renamo and Mercenaries. 
There were, thanks to Cold War entanglements, the Taliban and Al-Qaeda networks. 
Furthermore, there were the coups and dictatorships, and other modalities of rule in 
Africa, provocatively described by Achille Mbembe (2001) as ‘monstrous’, “vulgar’ and 
‘grotesque’. There were also ‘classicides’ and ‘ethnocides’. Pace Fanon, violence has not 
been cathartic. 

The first generation after the Second World War still believed in sacrifice, altruism and 
the ‘goodness’ of the nation. The state was the nation’s avant-garde and the concentrate of 
force necessary for development. During the turbulent 1970s with new elites and worsen- 
ing forms of governance, the state was seen to be failing the nation. The new priority was 
save its concrete and visceral subjects in the ‘here’ and ‘now’. The debt crisis, structural 
adjustment programmes did the rest. Neo-Gandhians are beginning to demand a world 
beyond the Patriarchs (now in their ‘autumn’) and hopefully with the Cold War over, one 
can speak of, after the current winters, discontent of the days of a humanizing spring. 


3 


Most literature on the ‘self-reflexivity’ of modernity remains Eurocentric and usually 
focuses on what the rest of the world lacks. It assumes ‘backwardness’ in other people’s 
pasts and therefore retains a discomforting relationship to its ‘others’ which in turn, pro- 
scribes dialogue. 

I deal with three directions that break with this recent past: that ‘war is bad’ (‘might is 
not right’), that Europe (or the West) is not its ‘neighbour’s keeper’ and that racism is 
indefensible. This constitutes a remarkable shift towards post-imperial thinking within 
the heart of the Impertum. 

On the first count of war it could not have been otherwise. The experience of war in 
Europe — Fascism, Nazism, Hiroshima, Nagasaki — had profound effects on popular sen- 
sibilities and the popular imagination. In the words of Edward P Thompson (1980: 22-3), 
the humanist Marxist historian and peace-movement leader: ‘my generation which had 
witnessed the first annunciation of exterminist technology at Hiroshima, its perfection in 
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the hydrogen bomb, and the inconceivably absolute ideological fracture of the first Cold 
War . . . had become, at a deep place in our consciousness, habituated to the expectation 
that the very continuation of civilization was problematic’. 

At the heart of this new sensibility were the peace movement, the environmental and 
women movements; in existence for some time but becoming strong enough to constitute 
new ethical constellations.!* Despite the multiple failures of such movements their core 
ideas infected popular and youth cultures and formed a crucial ethical substratum for 
many of the serious music icons of the 1960s (Hall, 2006: 123-4; Taylor, 1988: 142). 

Central also was the anti-Apartheid movement, able to conjoin a Bertrand Russell and 
a Stuart Hall, and about more than isolating a racist regime on the southern tip of Africa: 
it was a profound moral formation for Europe and North America. It consolidated a post- 
Tacist current in the West — indeed, its decline was a precondition for the rise of a new 
racist right everywhere. Here too, the churches, or important clerics, marched with the 
Reds and the Blacks. 

A scholarly critique of instrumental rationality also flourished. Although such notions 
are as old as the Romantic movement and share some key components of Fascism, a new 
element was the inversion of that rationality, Enlightenment’s altar, to become a version 
of unreason. Around Theodor Adorno the Frankfurt School’s critique of the Enlightenment 
as the source of ideas of domination resonated deeply with the youth of the postwar gen- 
eration. To understand this process from ‘the sling to the megabomb’, Adorno insisted 
that ‘today as in Kant’s time, philosophy demands a rational critique of reason, not its 
banishment or abolition’.!> If Adorno stood with the Dialectic of Enlightenment (authored 
with Max Horkheimer), with ‘Minima Moralia’ and with his ‘Negative Dialectics’ at the 
beginning of a process of reflection, Zygmunt Bauman and peculiarly, Edward Said, 
stand at its end — its legitimate heirs. 

This rational critique of reason has parallels throughout Europe, for example in 
Edward P Thompson’s ‘Notes on exterminism, the last stage of civilisation’ (1980: 23), 
where he argued that ‘the USA and the USSR do not have military-industrial complexes: 
they are such complexes’. And that what appeared as a logical argument about defence 
was the destruction of very reason itself since its object was ‘irrational’ (1980: 7): ‘There 
is an internal dynamic and reciprocal logic here which requires a new category for its 
analysis. If... the hand-mill gives you a society with the feudal lord; “the steam-mill, 
society with the industrial capitalist”, what are we given by those Satanic mills which are 
now at work, grinding out the means of human extermination? I have reached this point 
of thought more than once before, but have turned my head in despair. Now, when I look 
at it directly, I know that the category which we need is that of “exterminism”.” 
‘Exterminism’, he concluded (1980: 32), ‘can only be confronted by the broadest possi- 
ble popular alliance: that is, by every affirmative resource in our culture. Secondary dif- 
ferences must be subordinated to the human ecological imperative.’ 

By the 1980s, there was a robust recognition of autonomous ‘othernesses’ and of post- 
racist discourses, including serious initiatives for the study of race and ethnicity, espe- 
cially in the UK. This period of critical self-reflection and challenge left behind it a 
profound shift in non-racial thinking: “The other was not only human’, s/he was a vital, 
self-defining agency. Even if such ideas were not dominant, they could mobilize millions 
against war in succeeding decades. 
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Thompson’s generation fought in the war against Fascism and Nazism, set about cre- 
ating a pacific Europe with increased social security, provided a critique of colonial 
adventures and the Cold War, and was the first generation that became truly committed 
to a democratic imaginary. 

During growing prosperity and relative peace, the next generation of the 1960s (the 
‘68’ crowd) stridently accumulated ‘issues’ and ‘causes’— environmental and ecological 
concerns, the women’s movement, students’ movements, the anti-imperialist and anti- 
Apartheid movements, the alternative lifestyle movements and in the US a civil rights 
movement created new egalitarian dispositions. An arrogance of ‘absolutes’ prevailed. 
The number of prescriptions of what ‘others’ (the undeveloped, underdeveloped, undem- 
ocratic, not-quite-modern ‘others’) should be doing for their self-emancipation was stag- 
gering. If the first generation had congealed a sense of the pacific in the shadow of the 
bomb, the second added the idea that the ‘West was not its neighbours’ keeper’, and it 
was not long before a younger generation more in tune with multiculturalism, difference, 
identity, migration and hybridity, and more equal between the sexes, more connected 
through the net and new forms of networking in a post-national Europe than the genera- 
tions that preceded it could entertain post-imperial and post-racist forms of thinking. 


4 


The critique of Stalinism has returned to the ecumenical humanism of the First 
International. Rosa Luxemburg’s critique of Lenin has a deep resonance with a demo- 
cratic left down the years.!6 During those years the universalism of the First International 
(Braunthal, 1967), made up of strands of socialist and communist leaders who articulated 
that there was only one race — the human race — was lost, as was the recognition of human 
equality as a precondition to human freedom. 

The victorious Bolsheviks inspired countless initiatives on a world scale yet they 
were at the heart of a narrowing of vision. The obsession with the ‘line’ can be justified 
through the doctrine of “necessity”.!? Such necessity was born out of the historical reality 
of the revolution succeeding in one country in a hostile imperial world. Yet, also in ret- 
rospect, the seeds of centralization and a long-term dictatorship over the Soviet masses 
were taking root. 

Nevertheless, Stalin’s ‘On the National Question’ provided grounds for populist and 
popular democratic movements everywhere (Hudson, 1986). The idea that ‘national 
democracy’ was a precondition for anti-colonial struggles in societies where the forces of 
production remained undeveloped, nurtured by the Comintern, had a resonance with 
emerging self- determination movements. The critique of Stalinism in the global South has 
many origins but emblematic for pan-African thinkers was Aime Cesaire’s “Letter to Emile 
Thorez’ (1966) signifying a break by Black intellectuals with orthodox Communist Parties. 

An equally significant break in the post-Second World War period came with the 
notion that existing socialism ought to have been democratic, participatory, humane. For 
those who turned to China for a more people-centred socialism, the excesses of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution soon tempered enthusiasm.!$ Antonio Gramsci, for a while, 
acted as an ideational bridge between Communist orthodoxy and Euro-Communism 
(Fiori, 1970; Gramsci, 1971; Merrington, 1977). His distinction between a ‘war of 
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position’ and a ‘war of manoeuvre’ as appropriate to civil society, thick democracies and 
authoritarian states respectively, gave some respite: armed revolutions and violence were 
appropriate for some social formations, democratic contestations were appropriate for 
others, but both were “wars” against the bourgeois class and its apparatuses. 

His notion, furthermore, that counter-hegemony had to be created through a moral 
and intellectual leadership within a “war of position’ and through all sites and institutions 
through which hegemony was exercised, transformed ways of thinking about political 
practice.’? It was not long before the notion that socialism had to be democratic or par- 
ticipatory, took root. 

The multiple traumata of the Second World War, the defeat of Fascism, the creation of 
Eastern Europe and the experience of the Holocaust led to not only the formation of the 
United Nations but also on 10 December 1948, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights: rights to life and liberty, security and equality before the law, freedom of thought, 
of peaceful assembly and association. 

The convergence between socialist ideas and human rights discourses into social 
rights had to wait for the escalation of counter-revolutionary strategies, proxy wars and 
their terminal results, including the murder and assassination of thousands of left activ- 
ists. Allende’s fate was a symbolic turning point. Most of the left started sharing an 
empathy with the defence of people’s and society’s rights against authoritarian states. 

The critique of Stalinism and commandism was also occurring within the Soviet bloc 
itself. After the Hungarian and the Czech experiences of the 1950s and 1960s, the grad- 
ual shift that led to Solidarnosk on the one hand, and to Gorbachev and his glasnost and 
perestroika power bloc on the other, seems ‘natural’ only in retrospect. The collapse of 
the entire Eastern bloc sent serious tremors through most Communist Parties every- 
where. For example, in South Africa, already in 1990, one of the main intellectuals and 
leaders of the South African Communist Party, Joe Slovo (1990) penned his decisive 
‘Has socialism failed?’ The answer was ‘no’ — socialism offered the only human alterna- 
tive; what had failed was a non-democratic, ‘vanguardist’ and authoritarian socialism. 

During the 1990s another significant shift occurred: trade unions freed from Cold War 
polarizations sought a new sense of internationalism in a globalizing world. Their singu- 
lar achievement as the organized core of a labour movement in the West had been to 
expand the notion of citizenship to include social rights (welfare, equal access to educa- 
tion and training) now threatened by neoliberalism, flexibility, de-industrialization and 
outsourcing”! 

Militant trade unions in the so-called developing world networked with each other 
to spawn SIGTUR, expressing a new multi-vocal internationalism concerned with 
issues beyond the shop-floor. Brazilian, South African, Indian, Korean, Philippine, 
Australian and many more ranging from Maoist to Workerist, Labourist to Marxist- 
Leninist currents have found common cause in resistance to a globalized economy. 
Labour itself was to be found outside the shop-floor anyway: in the streets, in new 
sweatshops and homesteads spawning in turn new livelihoods movements in most of 
the world’s mega-cities.” 

The crucial difference of socialist thinking is a search for a new balance between 
equality and freedom. The two concepts are no longer thought of sequentially or in 
stages. They are thought of reciprocally: removing obstacles (inequality, oppression, 
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subordination) that constrain human flourishing through class struggle, freedom (differ- 
entiation and diversity) and popular participation is seen as the core element of the 
process. 

In short, the ascendance of democratic forms of socialism and new socioeconomic 
and political entanglements have created strong currents in labour and livelihoods move- 
ments that demand ethical and socioeconomic transformations in a globalizing world. 

No less than one-third of the world's voters (not counting China for obvious reasons) 
have been electing ‘socialistic’ and ‘Marxistic’ representatives.” The old idea, steeled by 
lived experience, resurfaces as a call for global social justice. It is self-reflexive, aware 
of regrettable errors and unintended consequences, and very much alive, from the World 
Social Forum to many national struggles for social rights. 


5 


Artists, writers and musicians, as an active and shaping field of agencies, had an impor- 
tant role in the ‘education of the senses’ — especially in people’s dispositions towards 
‘others’. They have managed to enculture an ‘international of the imagination’ despite 
North-South dissonances. They created the sensibility that allowed people to imagine 
others as autonomous human beings, and even if such sensibilities have had a long his- 
torical pedigree — their prowess is recent. 

They have been the moral counterpoint to violence and excess throughout the last 100 
years, condemning the American and Soviet dreams, the ugliness of post-colonial states 
and dictatorships, the trauma of the Holocaust and of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, enduring 
racism, persistent sexism and growing commercial callousness. They have reminded us 
of the normative failures of a civilization that promised much and delivered sustenance 
to too few. Their moral voice has not been unrewarded. Some lost their lives, many were 
jailed and tortured, beaten and exiled. Some of them became fabulously wealthy. 

It is uncanny to page through the literature of the century and discover so much 
focus on flight, on defiance, on wreckage and maiming and a search for an ever-elusive 
‘paradise’. 

The arts and literature of the non-West also had profound effects — to coin a phrase: 
after Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s fiction it becomes difficult to bomb Macondo. Writers 
and artists been the uninvited witnesses of gross crimes against humanity and the persist- 
ent chorus against tyranny, and have also continued to be sensitive to the local, the par- 
ticular, what Adorno called the ‘blind spots of the dialectic’ — the vernacular textures, the 
languages and timbre of face-to-face communication, the survival of fragile communi- 
ties. Their efforts express a concern for what I would call living rights, giving attention 
and empathy to the vulnerability of the human: the detailed description of everything that 
constrains and denies life, this passage from birth to death and the struggle against vio- 
lence and decay. Theirs has been the most profound attempt to educate and form a feeling 
against that which denies life. 

The creative eye sided against the pressures that have flattened humanity into useable 
things, into digits, into numbers. Through the arts a sense of a common responsibility 
survives and demands the as-not-yet-here, the qualitative, the ‘unencumbered’, raising 
consciously or unconsciously the value and irreducibility of life despite the ‘wreckage’. 
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Artists and writers are the ragged individualists who worry about the local, the village 
and its pasts. Instead of a global consciousness, we witness reconstructive work, the 
work of remembering, a focus on the quality of small-scale interactions and their power 
plays, the intimate and the gross, all come to the fore in breath-taking detail — artists have 
been dealing with not so much the question of transcendence, but rather, the experience 
of an ‘incendence’ in modernity’s garbage. 

The concern with ‘living rights’ and the constant insertion by creative people into the 
‘wreckage’ are two parts of the story; both lead to a third: a refusal to deal with the ‘human 
abstract’, the body-less, odour-less, simplicities of status and power. Even in the most 
disengaged and apolitical of art, their eye has been restless — it could not avoid the painful 
detail of a parched dog, the limp body of a child and the growing wrinkles on the world. 
We know famine because we worked through one, heard of one but also because the art- 
ist’s “eye” has imprinted it in our nervous system — allusions and photographs have synched 
it there. There is always the discomfort that things are not as they are, there is always a 
different way, another dimension, a potential that is invisible, about to explode. Unlike 
sociological theorization that needs to move to determinate and systematic abstractions to 
illuminate the field, the artist is haunted by it — she lives the field, invents another with its 
subconscious, pregnant from all other fields she has known or imagined. 

If the first part of this section pointed to a common artistic incendence right into the 
debris of our historical development, the second part points to a divergence: aesthetic 
constellations tag each other in contrasting directions. Most of the creative work of the 
non-West was defined by an incendence into a declared ‘backwardness’. In rare moments, 
there have been examples that managed to create a bridge between the two. Still, any 
appreciation which claims an internationalization of affect has to take stock of a bifurca- 
tion in meaning. 

This is evident in the prose of Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Why then, can we not bomb 
Macondo? Viewed from the metropoles of this world, Garcia Marquez’s prose brings 
with it a figurative play, a disturbance of the canons of realism, of social and socialist 
realism. What has been termed ‘magical realism’ is usually related to a forest of other 
texts to mark a departure in the historical development of the novel in general. It is simul- 
taneously read as an exemplar of a new aesthetic philosophy, loosely described as post- 
modernism, which distorts the West’s notions of subjectivity, time and knowledge.?5 

From the sidelines of the world; his is a moralizing craft, an extension of fables and 
story-telling rooted in the constellations drafted by prior generations who spoke within 
‘backwardness’. But it is a world where the promises of transcendence, emancipation, 
autonomy — the dreams for instance of a Pablo Neruda — have been exhausted by years 
of callous power and cruelty. His authorial voice is not a commentary on people, or about 
people, but is an engagement in and through their lives, a compassion for them in all their 
heroic and unheroic deeds in a cruel terrain that shapes them to the last molecule; they 
are forces at once magical and plaintive, they are oral, face-to-face communities in 
search of the meta-narrative that eludes them, fails them, laughs at them.26 

Unlike Pablo Neruda, Marquez’s solutions are more ambiguous and frail. His solitude 
is the result of a deeply perceived defeat of the ‘dream’; the emancipatory and transcend- 
ent voice of the popular revolution is muted; the ‘magical’ people, about whom he pro- 
ceeds to write with deep affection, are defined by its failure.27 
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What we are left with are the fables and the cranky antics of a resolute people in a 
landscape where anything could happen and where cruelty and power define the known 
world. It is the empathy and affection that defines a new morality in authorship. 

What artists bring to consciousness is a unique attention to the ‘particular’, to life 
forms, to living rights. In all of them, from music to poetry, a meaning of the only pas- 
sage we know about right here on earth is being negotiated, providing ample resources 
for the ethic under discussion. 


6 


The discussion so far has been on the sources of the ‘ethic of reconciliation’ — what are 
its broader sociological underpinnings that permit its consolidation? 

It involved learning processes tutored through violence, struggle and force. The ideo- 
morphic powers of an ethic of reconciliation did not have one home or one workshop — 
the product of some refined productive force.?? They are to be found in all organizations, 
networks and movements that are explicitly working on aspects of reconciliation in vio- 
lent or post-violence situations. 

That such dispositions exist is not only based on the South African experience. Work 
through Sankofa and the African Renaissance Development Trust * through the Refugee 
Forum in Durban in 1999 and 2000 made me aware of such structures of feeling among 
Rwandan (Hutu and Tutsi), Congolese and Burundian refugees. Then, the surprising 
results of the Cyprus-based study (Sitas and Latif, 2007) pointed to its vigorous existence 
across the divide on the island. There, a lot of in-depth care was expended trying to cor- 
relate dispositions towards reconciliation, coexistence or division with significant socio- 
logical categories. To test the Cyprus-based findings I followed two directions: I 
constructed a list of NGOs, committees and movements that deal explicitly with peace 
and reconciliation, avoiding global and international NGOs. The main contours of feel- 
ing of these reconcilers were similar to the Greek and Turkish Cypriot cohorts of the 
study.3! 

The most articulate about such an ethic are public intellectuals in peace NGOs, 
in peace, environmental, trade union and women’s movements and bi-ethnic and 
bi-communal initiatives in conflict zones. This is present in Cyprus and South Africa as 
much as elsewhere. Most public intellectuals try to have decent exposure to conditions 
and aspirations of the ‘other’ side. Many are very well educated and within their cohorts 
are a fair share of people with graduate and postgraduate education; many have studied 
away from their homeland. Equally important, they are active in other voluntary sectors. 
In the main they are either secularists or believe in the oneness of all religions. About a 
quarter of them or their families have been victims of ‘the’ violence. An equally signifi- 
cant number are children of people deeply involved in anti-colonial, anti-dictatorship 
movements in the South and of people who were very active in the 1960s and 1970s in 
Europe or North America. Finally, a noticeable number have been ‘displacees’ or refugees 
themselves. 

The second direction involved research undertaken with the recognized ‘First Nations’ 
(the ‘non-people’ who survived despite their identification as eliminable ‘surpluses’) try- 
ing to establish their articulated aspirations. One had to be surprised how muted such 
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aspirations are and how the work, the struggle, the moral framing of them has only just 
begun. 

Save the Zapatistas, who provided a profound challenge to the national (Mexico) and 
global status quo, the rest are harking for a dignified accommodation within their national 
boundaries. 

The majority (90 percent) articulate recognition and respect for their customs and 
values; freedom from oppression; the protection of the environment that sustains their 
customary livelihoods and symbolic goods. A tiny minority demand their own state and/ 
or substantive restitution. Yet their claims are resisted with vigour everywhere because 
they strike at the heart of the epic narratives of nationhood and nation-state creation. 

With these as a backdrop let us return to the correlation of dispositions with signifi- 
cant sociological ‘variables’. To be prudent, we have to separate between hard and soft 
variables. Hard: those people can do very little about it at birth. Soft: those that are based 
on lived experiences and exposures. The data at my disposal have given me enough con- 
fidence to argue that the ‘soft’ variables have been more significant and defining than the 
“hard ones’. 

There were in the studies more counterintuitive findings whose importance has to be 
appreciated: it has been an unexpected finding that those who experienced the violence 
personally, intensely and devastatingly are more open towards reconciliation than those 
who were at a distance from it (Sitas and Latif, 2007: 50-2). 

The study found that the ethic signifies agency, learning and critique. Agency: that 
despite structural constraints people have constituted ‘ideomorphic processes’ despite 
dominant ideologies. Learning: that traumatic experiences do not necessarily have to 
lead to ‘revanchism’ or irredentism but to more ecumenical solutions. Critique: that epis- 
temic, aesthetic communities and social movements are searching to find new institu- 
tional forms and ‘third spaces’ to de-fragment the world — they might, if successful, 
create open processes towards a new planetary understanding of justice. The dilemmas 
are complex: in which way can I/we act that allows for the flourishing of the “other?” In 
which way can s/he act that allows for my/our flourishing or the ‘us’ I/we act for? The 
‘other’ will always have to define what flourishing means (Sitas and Latif, 2007: 60-2). 

Each ideomorphic constellation in itself (neo-Gandhianism, the Self-Reflexivity of 
Modernity, the new Human and Social Rights socialism, the work of the Arts and 
Literature) is strong enough to generate ideomorphic processes and new cultural forma- 
tions. Each in itself may lead to a solipsism that may produce separate social conse- 
quences. The point is that however comfortable we are with the reasonableness of 
post-racism, of a critique of final and military solutions; in and of themselves such con- 
stellations may lead to relativism and fragmentation. 


7 


The ethic presents an open terrain for substantive forms of reciprocity and the only 
plausible universalism. It can only start from recognition that the past was regrettable 
and that the certainties of modernity need moderation or contextualization. The coinci- 
dence of these currents of thinking by the 1990s and the 2000s holds the key to our 
discussion. 
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I hope that the vitality of such an ethic has been appreciated. Furthermore, those who 
were surplus or useful non-people and usually on the wrong side of the ‘colour-line’ have 
been registering profound disquiet — historically, they have rebelled. The memory of 
plantations and plantation systems, of slave labour, indenture and of export-orientated 
colonial labour remains a large blot in the history of modernity. Those who were treated 
as objects and chattel refuse to be considered so. Similarly, those who were considered 
as ‘nons’ have refused assimilation, claiming cultural rights. The ethic of reconciliation 
is a new phenomenon, part of a new zeitgeist and one of the few ways out for a better 
world. The argument here is that “it” is here. 

I started this article boldly stating that there is an emergent ethic of reconciliation. I have 
addressed serious a civilizational imperative that alludes to a remarkable capacity in the 
human species to resist, recoil and learn. Yes, such a learning process was ‘dipped in blood’ 
and necessitated those who were supposed to be axed to stand up and articulate their ver- 
sion of a disquieting reality, name the regrettable past that demands reconciliation. 

But we are limited by our own contexts and by laws of gravity. What is presented here 
might be a ‘flash in the pan’. It might be about a cluster of moralizing discourses located 
only in the ‘blind spots’, to quote Adorno again of an historical dialectic that marches on. 
Perhaps what has been argued here is purely restorative: like Edward P Thompson’s 
(1974: 12) work on the ‘stockinger’, ‘craftsman’, or ‘hand-loom weaver’ of the industrial 
revolution, I am trying to salvage something from posterity’s ‘enormous condescension’. 

Nevertheless, the ethic steers social action. Let it be then: for a short period in human 
society an ethic emerged which ignited hope. Its success is not contingent on talking 
about it but creating the conditions for a balance between freedom and equality — nothing 
more, nothing less. 


Dedication 
In fond memory of Fatima Meer 1928-2010 colleague, mentor, anti-Apartheid leader. 


Notes 


1. This article is an abbreviated and re-drafted version of Sitas (2008), produced by invitation by 
Dennis Smith (Current Sociology former editor) and Nicos Trimikliniotis as a contribution to 
this dialogue in this issue of Current Sociology. 

2. The empirical data behind the sixth section of this article are from a Peace Research Institute 
of Oslo-sponsored research into the prospects of Reconciliation in Cyprus. The first report 
(2007) is available as a monograph from PRIO, Nicosia. The South African research back- 
drop is from my 2010 book The Mandela Decade: Labour, Culture and Society in Post- 
Apartheid South Africa. 

3. Iam conscious of four serious fault-lines: the legacies of genocide and ethnocide that Michael 
Mann attempted to explicate m Mann (2005). Two. the overwhelming power of the social 
construction of collective traumas that define and redefine ‘others’ as enemies. On this see 
Jeffrey Alexander’s essays in Alexander et al. (2004). Three: the rise of neo-racism and the 
normalization or naturalization of ‘race talk’ in Europe. Four: the forms of exploitation, dis- 
possession and exclusion that the new global economy 18 heightening with its new global 
bottom-lines. Religion per se is not a fault-line — there can be found both the sources of 
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13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


violence and reconciliation in its sermons. It is the translation of religion as a political identity 
that harbours dangers. 

I see ideology to signpost the systematized beliefs and organized dscourses of classes, power 
elites or movements in society — they always attempt to hold hegemonic sway over people’s 
dispositions, ideas and ways of lıfe. Hegemony exists as a social phenomenon when they do. 
In many, if not most, instances they do not. See Eagleton (1991) and Barrett (1995). 

The roots of the Master and Slave Dialectic, the arch-text of Reconciliation in Hegel and 
Kojeve has found a new lease of life in Francis Fukuyama (1992). 

See Adam and Moodley (2005), Boraine (2006), Hamber and Kibble (2001), Mamdani (1997), 
Motsemme (2004), Posel and Simpson (2002), Sitas (2008) and Villa-Vicencio and Verwoerd 
(2005). See also the work of the African Centre for the Constructive Resolution of Disputes 
(ACCORD) (accord.org.za). See also the United Nation’s ‘Kofi Anan Plan’ for Cyprus. 

See Charakis (2004). The ‘Sociological Dimension’ of the study is summarized in English as 
an Appendix to the book. 

Moore (1967: 376). Similar sentiments abound in Naipaul (2003). 
Apart from Singh see also Meer (1996) and Raina (2004). 


. A surprising move in that direction 1s from the doyen of critical realism, Roy Bhaskar. See 


Bhaskar (2000). 


. See Carter (1973), Davidson (1973), Langley (1979), Pratt (1976), Walshe (1970). 


Basil Davidson contributed many insights. See Davidson (1966, 1972, 1976, 1981a, 1981b). 
Also see Fanon (1966) and to a lesser extent, Fanon (1967). Fanon-linked scholarship is 
growing rapidly. My sources are rather old-fashioned save three: Gibson (2003), Mamdani 
(2002) and Pithouse (2005). For some of the failures, see Guevara (2001). 

The Council for the Development of Social Science Research in Africa (CODESRIA) estab- 
lished in 1973 in Dakar has been at the heart of the publication of such sentiments. See also 
Ake (1996), Davidson (1992), Mamdani (1996), Mkandawire (2005), Sitas (2006). On the 
growing consciousness and awareness of global risk, see Beck (1992), Giddens (1990), Urry 
and Lash (1994: 37). 

See Taylor (1988). For a counter-cultural movement perspective, see Nutall (1971). 

Adorno (1966: 55). For a recent overview see Honneth (2007). 

See Luxemburg (1962) and Geras (1983) study. 

Carr (1966) offers a detailed discussion of ‘Bolshevization’ and its country-by-country 
repercussions. 

The enthusiasm about the Cultural Revolution was palpable in the late 1960s. See Bettelheim 
(1974), Hinton (1967), Kristeva (1993), Machiochi (1972); and critical accounts began to 
balance the picture: see Maitan (1976), Selden (1979). 

This is true of the political work of Stuart Hall as much as it has been true of debates in South 
Africa’s United Democratic Front. 

Follow for instance the Transnational Institute’s (tm.org) close monitoring since the 1970s 
of Pinochet and attempts by it and by Allende-linked networks to bring Pinochet to justice. 
Follow too the War Crimes Tribunal and the emergence of serious networks of radical jurists 
to establish processes for accountability. 

The most succinct discussion of these trends is in Standing ( 1999). 

SIGTUR (Southern Initiative on Globalisation and Trade Union Rights) involves CITU 
(Centre of Indian Trade Unions), CUT of Brazil, COSATU (South Africa), AITUC (All India 
Trade Union Congress), APFTU (All Pakistan Trade Union Federation), TGWUSL (Transport 
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and General Workers’ Union Sri Lanka), KMU (Kilusang Mayo Uno, Philippines), the KCTU 
(Korean Confederation of Trade Unions), ACTU (Australian Confederation of Trade Unions), 
the National Federation of Trade Unions of Indonesia and Thai Trade Unions. The ideological 
range is staggering. Add to these Streetnet and informal worker movements and organizations 
like SEWA in India — and the complexity increases. See Lambert and Webster (2001). 

The case of Latin America is an obvious one. Africa — Research on Emerging Powers con- 
ducted by Global Studies scholars found that more than 50 percent of the new/elected power 
elites on the continent would be left of centre. 

Yes, the aesthetic imagination has been chaffing at the experience of war: realists like Tolstoy, 
expressionist like Kollwitz and Beckman and cubists like Picasso (his Guernica is such an 
explicit and clear statement) have provided vivid horrors in the pre-Second World War period. 
But their pioneering work was meaningful in a parochial way: restricted to the avant-garde 
of European sensibilities without a broad popular sense of appreciation. Artists and their 
communities of practice renewed aesthetic sensibilities from manifold borrowings — from the 
underclasses but also from exotic destinations. Such borrowings as in Picasso (the subject of 
a magnificent exhibition of his relation to Africa) and Giacometti were profound but fell quite 
short on the dialogic part of the equation. Real dialogue, on the basis of difference 1s a recent 
phenomenon. I am constantly amazed by my musical friends and their friends: a violinist 
will know about palatea in Romania; a guitarist about flamenco and a singer about Asther 
Aweke’s range and how her voicings relate to folk idioms in Gondar. If a poet, you would 
know about the griot traditions Youssu n’Dour draws from; if a drummer you will know 
about the rhythms of the ‘dance congo’ from Sao Tome; 1f a pop-stylist you will know about 
Zimbabwean chimurenga style and if a harpist, you would know about the performances 
of classical kayungum (zither-like) at the Confucian shrines of the University of Seoul. Ifa 
folklorist you would know as much about LintonKwezi Johnson's Jamaicaneze in London as 
about the bluegrass of the Carter family or the panpipes of Polynesia. If you are a sociologist, 
you wouldn’t. As a human being you would be horrified about the fate of the Roma or any 
bombing of the places of musicality’s habitat. 

On Marquez, see Bloom (1994), Moretti (1996), Pelayo (2001). 

For Garcia Marquez’s appreciation of Pablo Neruda and prior traditions in Latin America, see 
Marquez (1998). 

See Marquez (2003), where the death of Bolivar is also the death of the ‘dream’. 

The empirical data behind the sixth section of this article are from a Peace Research Institute 
of Oslo-sponsored research into the prospects of Reconciliation in Cyprus. The first report 
(2007) is available as a monograph from PRIO, Nicosia. The South African research back- 
drop 1s from Sitas (2008). 

See, for example, Anderson (2008), Alexander et al. (2004), Castells (1999), Davis (2006), 
Mamdani (2004), Mann (2005), Smith (2006), Wallerstein (1999). 

Sankofa was an action-based organization led by Prof. Pitika Ntuli; the African Renaissance 
Development Trust was formed by Premier of KwaZulu-Natal, Sbu Ndebele and included 
leaders from both ANC and Inkatha to take the province ‘Beyond Conflict’ as its first slogan 
purported. I was one of its founding trustees. 

The list was constructed from the Hague Appeal for Peace, the World Social Forum, those 
listed as organizers in the anti-war demonstrations in England, France and Germany, 
Indigenous Rights Movements, NGOs that participated in the World Congress Against 
Racism in Durban, the icare Network in Europe and committees referred to in the ACCORD 
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site. The list numbered 372. I selected 100 randomly. Of these, 96 of them had reliable web- 
sites or information was available on them. Of these only 54 had reliable information on their 
key public intellectuals or had names listed who could be ‘Googled’ for some biographical 
data and references to their world-views. 

32. Nadia Sitas (Edge Fellows Coordinator, London) has consulted the public documents of 111 
NGOs that articulate the aspirations of the 72 First Nations. For a complete list see Sitas 
(2008: fn 92). 

33. Sitas and Latif (2007: 53-7). For the doubters of whether my fourth source of the ethic (arts 
and literature broadly) the findings to force a point was ‘music to my ears’. It was remarkable 
that those with strong dispositions towards reconciliation and more so on coexistence are 
active readers of serious as opposed to popular fiction and listen to serious music. 
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Résumé 


Au-dela de la décennie Mandela : une éthique de la réconciliation ? 

L'auteur soutient qu'il y a émergence d'une éthique de la réconciliation, qui influence 
l’action sociale et politique récente. Cette éthique de la réconciliation a quatre sources 
: des dispositions néo-gandhiennes dans les pays du Sud, qui portent une critique des 
armes et des solutions militalres ; des discours antiracistes, pacifiques et féministes 
à l'Ouest qui ont émergé dans des mouvements sociaux significatifs de la modernité 
réflexive ; des idées et des pratiques socialistes poststaliniennes qui ont rénové le 
marxisme, et enfin le travail des arts, la littérature et les spectacles. L'article Indique pour 
quelles raisons sociologiques sérieuses cette éthique de la réconciliation a consolidé sa 
présence, et l'expérience de la guerre, de la violence et de la raison instrumentale a été 
et est encore remise en question. 


Mots-clés 
éthique de la réconciliation, mouvements sociaux, non-violence, révolution, violence 


Resumen 


Más allá de la década Mandela: ¿La ética de la reconciliación? 

El autor afirma que hay una ética emergente de reconciliación que influencia la acción 
social y política en el periodo reciente. Esta ética de reconciliación tiene cuatro orígenes: 
disposiciones neo-gandhianas en el sur global que proporcionan una crítica de las armas 
y de las soluciones militares; discursos post-racistas y pro-paz y feministas en el oeste, 
que emergieron a través de significativos movimientos sociales de modernización 
reflexiva; ideas socialistas post-estalinistas y prácticas que han renovado el marxismo y 
el trabajo de las artes, la literatura y la representación. Y continúa apuntando algunas 
serias razones soclológicas de porqué esta ética de reconciliación ha consolidado su 
presencia y cómo la experiencia de guerra, violencia y razón instrumental han sido y son 
seriamente desafiadas. 


Palabras clave 
ética de reconclllación, movimientos sociales, no-violencia, revolución, violencia 
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According to Ari Sitas, the ‘ethic of reconciliation’ has found expression in four surges 
of thought and action, all postwar and post-colonial: the neo-Gandhian commitment to 
social voluntarism and social cooperation in the context of non-exploitative relations 
between all people; the postwar western revulsion at military violence, racism and all 
forms of oppression that diminishes the autonomous, self-defining Other; the recent con- 
vergence between post-Stalinist Communism/socialism, increasingly democratic, par- 
ticipatory and humane and social-democratic professionals and trade unionists promoting 
global citizenship and human rights in arenas such as the United Nations and the World 
Social Forum; and, finally, the creativity of artists who see vibrant humanity. amid the 
debris left by the destructive work of modernity. 

In his inspirational essay, Sitas argues that the emerging ethic of reconciliation 
remains fragile and non-hegemonic but in spite of this fact its recent consolidation 
has led to it being widely accepted within NGOs and among those victims who have 
suffered most. 

How convincing is this analysis? Is the ethic of reconciliation an ancient ideology in 
search of a modern genealogy or is it a powerful new wave, a benevolent tsunami, a 
potential game changer? Some caution is required because the idea of persuading the lion 
to lie down with the lamb is beautiful, inspiring — and old. In 989 the Church in medieval 
Europe proclaimed its ‘Peace of God’ condemning violent depredations by the feudal 
nobility. Potential victims, including peasantry and clergy, were declared immune from 
attack. This message was read out in churches, often over saintly body parts to give it 
added sanctity. The “Truce of God’, another priestly idea, followed in 1027. Feudal lords 
were entreated to attend church and swear to be peaceful.! Not everybody came. 

The Bible and the wisdom of the ancient fathers demanded peace. Ironically, the same 
theological repertoire was soon afterwards providing justifications for the bloody and 
profitable Crusades beginning in 1096. The Peace and Truce of God were ineffective as 
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a means of reducing violence and achieving reconciliation. Will the postwar and 
post-colonial ethic of reconciliation identified by Ari Sitas prove more successful? 

Let us consider two of its exemplars, Mandela and Gandhi. Nelson Mandela’s will- 
ingness to forgo revenge was sensible and pragmatic. It avoided violent and disruptive 
conflict that would have damaged his inheritance. He preferred to have a prosperous 
African economy and a smoothly functioning state. Mandela was above the fray and had 
the authority to define the national interest. Preaching peace and tolerance brought him 
nearer to his goal of providing a decent and dignified life for all South Africans. 

Mandela had accepted the need for violence ın his early years as a leader of the 
African National Congress when it was fighting Apartheid. He understood both the 
potential and the danger of violence. When he called for peace and dedication to building 
South Africa as the immediate order of the day this was a shrewd judgement about what 
mattered most and what could be made to work at that time. Peace and development 
came first. Truth and reconciliation were definitely secondary, a medium-term ambition 
consigned to a commission whose failures, should they occur, would only gradually 
become apparent. 

Sensible winners always have reconciliation as a part of their ‘resettlement package’ 
for the losers, saying: ‘please put your weapons down and join in our new game’. This is 
often accompanied by a slice of revenge, usually described as ‘punishment’, and some 
strategic reduction of the losers’ capacity to act effectively in a hostile way. That was, for 
example, the American way after the Second World War. 

Perhaps reconciliation plays the same role in South Africa (and elsewhere, including 
Northern Ireland) that happiness plays in the United States: serving as an unattainable 
ideal, one repeatedly emphasized by an establishment that does not wish to address seri- 
ously the failure to achieve it in practice. In America the individual’s “pursuit of happi- 
ness’ (to quote the Declaration of Independence) is notoriously liable to produce 
restlessness, distrust, disappointment and the pathologies examined by writers such as 
Arthur Miller. In South Africa the feeling that much suffering has been left unrecognized 
despite the ‘pursuit of reconciliation’ through political and legal measures is having simi- 
lar consequences, equally damaging at the personal level but equally unthreatening to 
those who rule. 

After his victory against the white political establishment, Mandela was able to 
maintain discipline over his followers and stem the flow of violence. Ironically, Gandhi 
had a similar command over his followers before his victory over colonialism and the 
British. Then, unlike Mandela, he lost control. As is well known, Gandhi developed a 
technique of non-violent resistance and used it against a colonial master whose culture 
he understood well and partly shared. Gandhi was not seeking reconciliation with the 
master. Instead, he was determined the master should quit that very role. His great suc- 
cess in achieving this was followed by a great disaster, the bloody partition with its high 
cost in lives and enduring bitterness. Here, again, there was no reconciliation; in fact, 
the opposite. 

Nor should we describe the increased emphasis upon ‘rights’ (human, civil, social or 
living) both East and West as the expression of an ethic of reconciliation. This is because 
the discovery of an unclaimed inheritance, one’s rights, is typically followed by anger 
against those depriving you of those rights, people whose authority you may have once 
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accepted or been resigned to tolerating. The preaching of rights is a recipe for conflict, 
for becoming un-reconciled. It may be better described as an ‘ethic of un-reconciliation’, 
producing an unwillingness to acquiesce in the unacceptable, or, to put it more positively, 
as an ethic of rights and recognition which indicates “what should be”, identifies the 
faults in ‘what is’ and reminds everybody that the marginalized and exploited ones are 
resolute, resourceful and determined to achieve recognition. 

So what is reconciliation? It may be defined as a social process that involves dialogue 
between the individuals and groups concerned as a means of considering: 


e the real and imagined differences that have tended to generate and perpetuate 
conflict, 

e the often destructive consequences of that conflict, including the violence and 
distress involved, and 

e the possibilities for increasing levels of knowledge, understanding and construc- 
tive reciprocity between those concerned with the object of decreasing the amount 
of damage suffered by all. 


An ethic of reconciliation should provide an understanding of: 


e the social, economic, cultural, political and moral conditions in which opportuni- 
ties and incentives to abuse others arise, and/or in which recurrent conflicts occur 
between rivals claiming the same position or resource, 

e the evaluative frameworks that lead participants in these relationships to assess 
their own or others’ behaviour or situation as right or wrong, just or unjust and 
appropriate or improper, and 

e the various forms of anxiety and resentment that drive action claiming justifica- 
tion within those evaluative frameworks. 


The analysis of ‘reconciliation’ is, in fact, part of a larger field: the dynamics of social 
displacement. Our developing theoretical understanding of this field is also, like the 
tendencies Sitas mentions, a predominantly postwar and post-colonial phenomenon, 
although its roots can be traced back further than that. I am thinking of writers such as 
Elias (1994), Canetti (1973), Schumpeter (1939, 1981), Moore (1969), Hirschman 
(1970), Huntington (1997, 2004), Chua (2003), Boltanski and Chiapello (2005), Klein 
(2007) and my own work on globalization and displacement/humiliation processes 
(Smith 2001, 2006). 

These writers are all concerned with: processes of forced social dislocation, intended 
or unintended; the threatened or actual ejection or exclusion of specific individuals or 
groups against their will from particular social locations and contexts within which they 
have been embedded; and the way those who fear or undergo forced displacement deal 
with their own feelings of fear/anxiety and/or anger/resentment. Victims may direct 
those responses mainly at themselves, for example by trying to reshape their own capaci- 
ties, intentions or identities. Or they may direct their responses at the broader social 
context by undertaking various forms of revenge, resistance, reform, rebellion and/or 
retreat including passivity, exit or escape. 
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Forced social displacement may be experienced in at least three ways: as conquest 
(resulting in a loss of freedom), as relegation (resulting in a loss of rank or position) and 
as exclusion (resulting in a loss of recognition and support). In all cases the experience is 
liable to be described as ‘humiliating’. Forced social displacement has multiple origins, 
including colonialism and its aftermath, the imposition of the ‘Washington consensus’ 
disrupting established local social hierarchies in the name of a particular ‘logic of the 
market’ and the ‘cosmopolitan condition’ that leaves people stranded in an anomic arena 
between the old and the new.? 

How people cope with the anxieties and resentments brought by forced displacement 
depends on constraints and opportunities they cannot control. At first there is little choice 
but unwilling acquiescence in the viscerally unacceptable. In the longer term there are 
three ‘core’ responses: attempted escape, attempted acceptance and/or attempted rejec- 
tion, perhaps in the form of resistance (defending the group’s or one’s own resources and 
capacities) or in the form of revenge (for example, by damaging some target that repre- 
sents the ‘cause’ of one’s humiliation), or both. Mandela, Gandhi, Hitler and Saigo 
Takamori (whose real-life story inspired the film The Last Samurai) each led their fol- 
lowers down pathways defined by these options. As their followers have found, these 
responses have a tendency to generate continuing ‘humiliation cycles’, either by impos- 
ing painful displacements on others (for example, those who become objects of revenge 
or seem to be potential obstacles to successful escape) or on the self (for example, by 
making oneself vulnerable to repeated victimization by signalling acceptance of the 
harm that has been done to one).? 

The process of reconciliation must involve breaking these cycles. The chances are 
increased if powerful and respected third parties are willing to help in ‘decommission- 
ing” hostile attitudes and encouraging dialogue; and if material resources are available to 
help people achieve a condition in which they feel less humiliated and more willing to 
cooperate. Without these supports the ethic of reconciliation will be no more effective 
than the medieval Peace and Truth of God. 


Funding 
This research received no specific grant from any funding agency in the public, commercial, or 
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Notes 


1. See, for example, Contamine (1984: 270-80). 

2. For a sharply drawn characterization of this cosmopolitan condition, focused on cities rather 
than globalization, see Wirth (1938). On Wirth, see Smith (1988: 153-66). 

3. For further details see Smith (2006). 
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In his piece, Sitas suggests that an ethic of reconciliation has been emerging in the post- 
Second World War period. The text is a brilliant piece of social-philosophical scholar- 
ship. Who would not feel sympathetic to the core idea? Who would not wish that anyone 
needs to be convinced by the argument? Since the early versions of the article that I have 
seen, the argumentation has been further developed, refined and the result is now more 
convincing than ever, partly backed up by empirical material. My criticism thus remains 
a limited one. I would like to address, first of all, the idea of an ethic of reconciliation 
conceptually; second, the question in how far the four sources Sitas outlines link into one 
ethic; third, the empirical basis on which the article builds; fourth, the time-frame it 
develops with regard to the historical emergence of the ethic of reconciliation. Finally, I 
will briefly discuss whom I think should take up the debate initiated by the author’s 
piece, within academia and beyond. 


My first critique refers to the fact that Sitas does not provide a clear conceptualization of 
what he means by reconciliation, and by implication by an ethic of reconciliation. He 
says it is more than peace, but this is not enough to define the term. For instance, a con- 
ceptualization would also require us to think about the opposite of reconciliation. We are 
left, however, with a brilliant metaphor: the slave who is generous enough to admit the 
master into humanity. But what does this mean? Is it not necessary to say that before the 
slave can be generous, there needs to be at least a situation where the two parties aspire 
at reconciliation? And where the master admits responsibility and guilt? Otherwise, a 
slave who admits a master who is unwilling to see his error into humanity would be 
rather regarded as stupid than as generous. 
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Another conceptual issue that is not addressed is the temporal and processual aspect 
of reconciliation. From which point of time is reconciliation possible at all? And, maybe 
more importantly, from when on can we consider it to be enduring? In a more socio- 
historical stance, can the generation that achieves reconciliation make it last? And how 
can it transmit its ethical attitude towards the following generations? This is related to 
another important aspect that Sitas does not adequately address. At least from a German 
perspective, I would argue that an ethic of reconciliation is not only about admitting that 
the past was regrettable. It is also about finding adequate ways and means to remember. 
In the longer term, it can be fatal to ground reconciliation on forgetting. Instead, an ethic 
of reconciliation requires a culture of remembrance of this regrettable past. 


2 


Instead of giving a clear conceptualization, Sitas suggests the ethic of reconciliation is nour- 
ished out of four sources: ‘the predominance of neo-Gandhian ideas and practices in the 
so-called third world and the global South; the self-reflexivity of modernity in the West; the 
increasing convergence between socialist (read: anti-Stalinist) and human rights discourses 
and, finally the subterranean and usually underrated work of the “arts” and “literature” ’. 
The four sources for themselves are outlined in clear and convincing ways, highlighting 
examples and insights that prove the strongly globalized perspective the author has on the 
phenomenon. What remains more open to question, however, is in how far these different 
sources add up to or rather constitute or link into one ethic of reconciliation, however ideo- 
morphous. Is the notion of ‘ethic’ abstract enough to escape such an, admittedly rather socio- 
logical than philosophical questioning? But since the author is a sociologist in the first place 
and concemed, in a latter part of the article, with the sociological underpinnings of his argu- 
ment, it seems legitimate to express such doubt. The four sources appear as rather disparate 
streams of sociopolitical thinking and activism. To think them together and to link them as 
sources of one ethic is undoubtedly a challenging and worthwhile endeavour. An intuition is 
definitely there. The text could thus be taken as a programme for more historical and socio- 
logical in-depth research into the interconnections and mutual influencing of the four 
sources. The author does refer to sociological variables in a world-spanning attempt to map 
and locate peace activists and their moral influences. These are hints at where to search more 
in-depth in order to fully understand the particular forms of transfer of discourses, sensibili- 
ties and imagination between places, people and institutions active in the field of peace and 
conflict resolution, human, social or citizens’ rights and so on. 


3 


Otherwise, the in-depth empirical research on which the idea is based remains thin, relat- 
ing to the South African experience and to research conducted in collaboration with 
PRIO Cyprus, It is remarkable that in prior debate, criticism was raised with regard to the 
question whether the idea of an ethic of reconciliation did not represent an unjustified, if 
not pretentious abstraction from the South African case. Sitas makes it clear from the 
outset that the South African case, the ‘Mandela moment’, was crucial in pointing to the 
phenomenon as well as in conceptualizing its major features: ‘The Mandela moment has 
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been defined as a “model” in resolving intractable conflicts and offers a more appropriate 
framework for a globalized and increasingly entangled and polarizing world .” And he 
was right in stating that there is no reason why one can easily generalize from the 
European experience while this should be impossible from a southern location. Such 
arguments and examples are more than needed for our craft, and few are those who dare. 
But the argument will gain in strength and detail as soon as researchers here and there 
take up the idea and ground it in detailed empirical studies. 


4 


Such more detailed, in-depth analyses could also help to dissipate the doubt regarding 
the historical staging of the emergence of the ethic of reconciliation. Sitas claims that 
‘The emergence of an “ethic of reconciliation” is a significant phenomenon of our recent 
history. . . . Its elements might be traced to ancient sources, human desires or political 
struggles but my argument is that it is a post-Second World War and a post-colonial phe- 
nomenon.’ The four sources as outlined in the text do suggest such a time-frame. But if 
we remain within an abstract vision of an ethic, who could tell if similar dispositions and 
beliefs were not current far before 1945? How could we separate what was new after that 
date if we do not consider discursive fields that had emerged prior to that date and the 
sources they had mobilized? When confronted with the question, Sitas once responded 
he did not mind the exact point in time of the emergence, the important thing is that is 
has emerged. But what if it has always been there? 


5 


The ethic of reconciliation represents a challenge to be taken seriously in a number of 
fields and disciplines. First of all, peace and conflict studies should think about why the 
author assumes that the ethic is a ‘social phenomenon based on value-systems deeper 
than what conflict resolution, peace studies and international relations experts deal with’. 
What does this mean for the craft of those who usually analyse, negotiate and technically 
administer inter- and intrastate violent conflict? Sociologists, as I said earlier, should 
take this text as a starting point for in-depth research and determine with more certainty 
the mutual influences between the different sources outlined. Historians should enquire 
into the historical time-frame provided by the author and trace the emergence of the ethic 
back in time and space. Politicians everywhere should take the examples given in the text 
seriously and should start to think about what they can learn and locally or regionally 
adapt from the role-models the author mentions. This implies recognizing the ideomor- 
phic character of the ethic and the transferability of solutions devised elsewhere to dif- 
ferent locations. Together with their colleagues from sociology and history, politicians 
might want to explore why the case of the creation of the EU does not at all appear in 
Sitas’s account. This is interesting. After centuries of war and slaughter in Europe, post- 
1945, nation-states agree, as Sitas writes, ‘that the past was regrettable’. They agree that 
this history has to be interrupted once and forever and gradually create an institutional 
framework, however problematic in many respects, that seems to inhibit renewed inter- 
state violence, at least within Europe itself. Any (western) European historian, social 
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scientist or politician of the recent past would probably claim this to be a unique experi- 
ence in human history and a model to be taken into account. Remember only the Franco- 
German reconciliation politics . . . Sitas does somehow refer to these developments when 
he talks about the reflexivity of modernity. In comparison with the South African and 
Cypriot examples he mentions, however, this remains quite abstract. How can one afford 
to ignore these achievements, the European will ask? A question still to be debated. 

Psychologists might be interested in studying more in-depth the interrelation between 
individual beliefs and dispositions and socialization into the broader Weltanschauung 
that Sitas describes. In the field of psychology as well, the South African experience, 
especially the significance of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission, is mentioned as 
a path-breaking example. Social workers and educators might want to think about practi- 
cal means and ways to further a socialization and acceptance of the three principles of the 
ethic — that the ‘other’ is not eliminable surplus, is not exploitable and enslaveable and is 
not a ‘non’ and therefore not excludable. My last question under section 4 addresses 
anthropology. Either one can determine a historical point of time of emergence of the 
ethic, or otherwise, it might be considered an ‘anthropological constant’ of humanity. 
Can anthropologists inform us about that assumption? 

Finally, the ones who should really and most seriously start to think and debate are 
theologians of all creeds. Theology, at least the Christian version of it, would probably 
spontaneously claim the origin and significance of an ethic of reconciliation per se to be 
theirs. However, with regard to the significance of religion for the ethic of reconciliation, 
Sitas remains more than cautious and stresses the ambiguity of its influence: ‘Religion 
per se is not a fault-line — there can be found both the sources of violence and reconcili- 
ation in its sermons. It is the translation of religion as a political identity that harbours 
dangers.’ This needs to be reflected and discussed. 

Finally, independently of the sociological and historical critiques outlined above and 
irrespective of random and parochial disciplinary affiliations, what is beyond doubt is 
that the piece should definitely be taken seriously by activists all over: ‘Each ideomor- 
phic constellation in itself (neo-Gandhianism, the Self-Reflexivity of Modernity, the new 
Human and Social Rights socialism, the work of the Arts and Literature) is strong enough 
to generate ideomorphic processes and new cultural formations. Each in itself may lead 
to a solipsism that may produce separate social consequences. The point is that however 
comfortable we are with the reasonableness of post-racism, of a critique of final and 
military solutions; in and of themselves such constellations may lead to relativism and 
fragmentation.’ The crucial argument here, and in terms of human history and develop- 
ment unimaginably more important than any obscure scholarly discussion, is that the 
ethic of reconciliation highlights perspectives beyond distorted forms of a modern uni- 
versalism, beyond post-modern relativism and beyond particularistic self-destruction 
that are presently paralysing large parts of emancipatory and leftist movements every- 
where, from my own experience especially in Europe. Here the ethic should encourage 
us to reflect our self-understanding and our moral basis for demands and action. It also 
questions any sort of absolutist and irreconcilable standpoints and calls for compromise, 
an attitude that is often dismissed by those who think they are taking themselves seri- 
ously as leftist activists. The publication of the ethic is certainly a decisive and construc- 
tive step into that direction. 
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Ari’s ethic of reconciliation: An evaluation 


Ari Sitas locates the potential for synthesizing a number of alternative formulations in 
terms of structures of thought, political, ideological and social movements, which have 
the potential of uniting as a global force for change, the ethic of reconciliation. His reading 
of the global setting is that there exists a logic of convergence towards an ‘ethic of recon- 
ciliation’ (herein referred to as the Ethic): he articulates the case that there is already a 
force based on the disposition, a tendency which makes the Ethic a real challenger to the 
current hegemonic logics of the real politick of power which inevitably under the current 
globalizing world leads to what Sitas refers to as ‘the logic of fragmentation’. While I am 
fully persuaded by and committed to the cause of the Ethic, which has certainly emerged 
as a powerful cause at the level of ideas, critical thinking and peace-seeking as various 
institutions and some movements adopt some variant of it, I remain to be persuaded as to 
the power it actually has so far acquired as a force for change. This is essentially a call for 
a further enquiry as to the sociological underpinnings, which is a subject Ari Sitas nicely 
begins to set the frame for in both the shortened version as well as the longer essay of the 
Ethic. This is my central criticism of this great work, even though I have a number of 
issues with each of the arguments which would sharpen the case for the Ethic. 

Ari takes us through the dialectic of violence vs non-violence, convincingly illustrating 
how the ‘success’ of those who advocated the necessity of violence to overcome oppres- 
sion, colonization, exploitation, etc. has been short-lived. The use of violence had gener- 
ated at some point such structures of power or contradictions in the system which essentially 
undermined the emancipatory, revolutionary and progressive potential of these forces/ 
movements: without an Ethnic, once in power or on the way to power, systemic factors 
generate more and/or new types of violence, oppression, etc. He concludes that violence 
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leads to more violence and resistance need not be violent; this is the basis for reversing 
Fanon’s dictum: ‘violence has not been cathartic’. I am fully in support of Ari’s critique of 
violence and this argument tallies with the knowledge generated by whole range of think- 
ers who critique the ‘mimetic assimilation’ of the resistance forces, who eventually adopt 
the methods and structures of what they are supposed to oppose. Ari takes it further by 
arguing that this requires that we take a leap forward: the Ethic is the inexorable logic of 
learning from this experience. My response to this powerful argument is ‘yes, but . . .’. 
Despite the force of the argument, a reading of the violence in the world today reveals that 
there are powerful systemic factors which reproduce and generate old and new forms of 
violence across the globe. New forms of violence are constantly being generated and this 
reflects a global systemic logic in the globalized world, which is being simultaneously 
becoming more unified and more fragmented. The erosion of the ‘Law of War’ and the 
blurring of the distinction between ‘civilians’ and ‘soldiers’ in (post)modern warfare (“Fight 
against Terror’, etc.), not only puts the regulation of war in flux but brings more volume 
and more intense forms of violence closer to home. Ari’s powerful critique of violence is 
an argument and a call for an Ethic, as a logical political/ideological and a moral response 
to the accentuation of violence today across the globe and within the conflict zones of the 
world. However, this does not mean that such a claim, which assumes the form of a logic 
necessitating its realization, is or will necessarily become more realizable. This is essen- 
tially an empirical question: is the Ethic actually becoming more realizable today? 
Another argument put forward derives from the experience of the West’s domination 
over the last few centuries: this domination or ‘success’ has generated a new force for 
‘self-reflexivity’. The limits, excesses, contradictions and unintended consequences 
have generated powerful critiques in terms of systems of thought and social, political and 
cultural movements of different sorts. Sitas sees the potential for a convergence of all 
such forces as the basis for the Ethic as a serious contender to the current hegemony. This 
is linked to the collapse and critique of Stalinism and the crisis of the Leninist model in 
socialist thought, politics and praxis: Sitas’ argument here is robust as a critique and the 
process of socialist/post-socialist reflexivity drawing on the experience post-Soviet era, 
together with the wider self-reflexivity of the West and the learning and drawing on post- 
colonial thinking and praxis, provides a sound basis for the Ethic. However, there is a 
problem with automatically translating this inexorable logic as necessarily leading to the 
emergence of a new force ready to take off. Gramsci’s old dictum ‘the old is dying but 
the new is yet to be born’ is still relevant; we may however claim that Sitas is articulating 
the birth but the ‘movement of movements’ capable of driving this Ethic forward is still 
young, if not embryonic, or at least not able yet to mount a serious opposition to the 
hegemonic forces of the world. Of course movements mature with conditions; and as 
conditions are constantly being transformed we cannot be certain about predicting the 
future. We can however make an assessment of the balance of forces as they stand today 


in the globe. I would like to make two points here: 


1. The collapse of the USSR and its allies has not brought about any restraint on the 
part of the “global hegemon’, in spite of the challenges facing the USA. In fact, 
one can locate an intensified thirst to dominate militarily: empires can be more 
ruthless during their demise or when they face challengers. Nor has there been 
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any restraint exercised by the dominant classes in the making of economic poli- 
cies: the dominance of neoliberalism since the late 1970s has not been dented 
even after the current economic crisis. The Ethic is yet to touch the powerful of 
the globe when it comes to geopolitics and economic policy-making. 

2. Despite the failures, even collapse of various movements, systems of thought and 
ideologies, there is considerable resilience to change by organized forces, which 
survive long after the initial reasons that brought about their specific form are extin- 
guished. The logic that led to the emergence of forces of resistance, emancipation, 
revolution, etc. does not necessitate that these forces take the specific organiza- 
tional form; rather this is contingent on historical reasons. However, once they do 
shape in a particular organizational form, they generate their own ‘logic’, which 
can be oppressive, undemocratic, authoritarian, sexist, etc. Stalinist organizational 
logics survive and generate bureaucratic logics, even after they abandon or ‘purge’ 
the ideological ghost of Stalinism. At the level of ideas, the response to the collapse 
of the USSR and what was branded as ‘actually existing socialism’ has brought 
about an ideological gap, crisis and tension within the generic Left, extending 
beyond the Communist movement. But within the Communist movement (i.e. the 
section that split in the second international as the Communist as opposed to the 
Social Democratic movement), only a small section of those movements have actu- 
ally renewed their thinking or genuinely tried to do so, in terms of being reflexive 
about the past. Joe Slovo’s eloquent response to collapse, which contained some 
key elements for renewal, seems has proven to be only of transitional nature, as 
Communist movements retreated into either of the two major ideological trends: 


a. Many have become indistinguishable from social democracy, which itself 
bas been transformed into a flora of ‘soft’ apologetics for imperialism 
(e.g. Blair’s support for the invasion of Iraq) and neoliberalism (almost all 
European Social Democratic parties were the driving forces for the neo- 
liberal policies since the 1980s in what has been branded as ‘third way’). 
Even the great Eric Hobsbawn considers this as inevitable. Or, 

b. Some other sections have become nostalgic of Stalinism and/or are 
joining forces with nationalistic forces and ‘patriotic small capital’ to 
fight against the grand ‘conspiracies’ of big capital and imperialism. 
Ideologically the Left is fragmented as ever and the anti-capitalist, anti- 
globalization movement is yet to generate an alternative to the dominant 
forces to reckon with. It is a force on the defensive and the logic of the 
Ethic is certainly part of the movement, but I would hesitate to claim that 
it is dominant even within this disparate and fluid movement. The Ethic 
can be located as central to certain movements rooted within national 
contexts and certain global networks. 


The third route of genuine renewal of the Left has only surfaced in rather exceptional 
or marginal circumstances at the level of mass movements. Perhaps certain aspects of 
Latin American socialism, together with indigenous movements and other social move- 
ments in the South and radical thinkers all over the globe can be part of Ari’s reflexive 
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critical mass receptive to the Ethic. However this is an emerging dynamic with a poten- 
tial rather than an emergent force. 

Another great innovation Sitas makes is by merging art, literature and sociology in the 
shaping of his Ethic of Reconciliation. Art is a powerful source which has traditionally 
hitherto been undervalued or seen as a mere epiphenomenon. Art is brought forward and 
I fully endorse this. Where I beg to differ is that I can see, and I am sure Sitas can see 
more than me, as much ‘logic of fragmentation’ as ‘logic of reconciliation’ in art and 
literature on a national and global level. In fact, one can argue that as per Benjamin ‘art 
in the age of mechanical reproduction’, commercialization, network society and the glo- 
balization of multimedia is reproducing more fragmentation, polarization, alienation and 
depoliticization rather than reconciliation. If Sitas is referring only to a section or frag- 
ment within art and literature, which is critical, reflexive and progressive, I would totally 
agree with him: but there is a ‘war’ within art and literature. Art and literature have his- 
torically and are serving power, nationalist-chauvinist causes, racism, sexism, etc. Spain 
produced Lorca and Dali; South Africa produces the Dennis Brutus as well, as the 
Coetzee; poetry produced Neruda and Ezra Pound; philosophy produced Sartre, Adorno 
as well as Heidegger and so on. I regret to note that unfortunately Macondo is being 
bombed, despite the fact that you cannot morally bomb it! 
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Introduction and invitation 


‘The emergence of an “ethic of reconciliation” is a significant phenomenon of our recent 
history.’ Thus begins Ari Sitas in his creatively crafted and deeply moving article, 
‘Beyond the Mandela debate: The ethic of reconciliation?’ In his article, Sitas presents us 
with contours of this emergent ethic of reconciliation, which calls for careful and atten- 
tive participation of each one of us interested in realizing a different world which is more 
beautiful, dignified and animated by dialogues in place of violence and monological 
assertions, 

In walking together with Sitas in this important, exciting and arduous journey I wish 
to present pathways of transformative reconciliation as multidimensional fields and 
flows animated by creativity, compassion, confrontation, dynamic harmonization and 
striving for peace which is simultaneously structural as well as soulful. Transformative 
reconciliation and striving for peace are ever called upon to realize compassionate con- 
frontation and a new art of integration. 


The calling of transformative reconciliation 


In order to appreciate the significance of Sitas’s arguments in his article, it is helpful to 
begin with his co-authored insightful study of prospects for reconciliation in Cyprus 
(Sitas and Latif, 2007). In this Sitas and Latif are exploring the prospects for reconcilia- 
tion in Cyprus between the Turkish Cypriots of the North and the Greek Cypriots of the 
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South after decades of ethnic conflicts, invasion of Turkey and subsequent de facto 
partition and efforts towards reconciliation: “in approximately a third of the narratives 
there appears to be remarkable acts of kindness and humanism even in extreme situations 
of combat and fight’ (Sitas and Latif, 2007: 37). Similarly, in her work on peace and 
reconciliation in South Africa, anthropologist Fiona Ross (2004) tells us about individu- 
als and groups who are creatively engaged in reconciliation and peace as an ongoing 
work of ‘remaking the everyday’. But she also tells us about the limits of the existing 
discourse of reconciliation especially in South Africa. As Sitas seems to be proceeding 
with a rather celebratory approach to the South African model of reconciliation, it is 
important to note that in this model, as Ross tells us, ‘responsibility for breaking with the 
unjust past . . . rests precisely on those whose futures have been curtailed by the damages 
to them’ (Ross, 2004: 15). Such a model of reconciliation places a heavy onus on the 
victims and is not accompanied by material reparation of inequality such as inequality in 
landownership as a result of colonialism and Apartheid. In this context, we need to trans- 
form the emerging ethics of reconciliation into a much broader and deeper process of 
transformative reconciliation which involves structural transformation addressing some 
of the limitations of a celebratory approach to the South African model of reconciliation 
and its uncritical global claims. 

Transformative reconciliation is a dynamic process animated by both compassion 
and confrontation. While compassion enables the participants to share in their suffering 
as well as joys of coming out of closures of violence and counter-violence, confrontation 
enables them to confront each other as well as structures of domination which still deter- 
mine the existing condition of lack of peace. This confrontation is face to face as well as 
taking place at the wider institutional level. This is not necessarily violent. As the work 
of Randall Collins (2008) shows us, in the face of face-to-face confrontation people 
understand their limitation to inflict harm on the other. Confrontation also takes place in 
non-violent ways and it does and can involve compassion giving rise to reality and the 
further emergent and evolutionary possibility of compassionate confrontation. Ross’s 
study of the reconciliation process in South Africa shows how varieties of confronta- 
tions took place in the court room itself between perpetrators and victims. We can also 
read the significance of the Cyprus study by Sitas and Latif in terms of the opportunities 
for compassion and confrontation that it presents to interested actors. Those who meet 
with each other from across the border can understand each other compassionately and 
they can also confront each other, especially the more fundamentalist, ethno-nationalist 
and heroic construction of identities from each other’s sides. 

Sitas argues that the ethic of reconciliation is not a philosophy of being but a philoso- 
phy of praxis and he also creatively interprets pathways of Gandhi and neo-Gandhian 
moves beyond the person of Gandhi. Though Sitas may not necessarily have in mind a 
dualism between being and praxis, it is important to cultivate the ethic of reconciliation 
as a multidimensional field of non-duality consisting simultaneously of being and praxis, 
ontology and epistemology. Transformative reconciliation involves a dynamic, creative 
interpenetration of both ontological nurturance, especially adequate self-preparation and 
self-transformation, and epistemic learning involving the work of what I have elsewhere 
called ‘ontological epistemology of participation’ (Giri, 2006). In their study of pros- 
pects of reconciliation in Cyprus, Sitas and Latif talk about hard variables such as class 
and soft variables such as participation in peace organizations and other border-crossing 
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and boundary-crossing meetings which ‘swing disposition towards reconciliation, co- 
existence and forgiveness in a more vigorous way than the hard ones’ (Sitas and Latif, 
2007: 53). We can look at the significance of these soft variables as creating conditions 
for creative collaborative learning and necessary work on self, for example, nurturing the 
self as part of a vibrant sociality towards reconciliation. 

Transformative reconciliation 1s an aesthetic project as it is an ethical one. Sitas urges 
us to realize the significance of art for the practice of reconciliation. We need to realize 
reconciliation as simultaneously ethical and aesthetic and in this context we need a new 
language and practice of aesthetic ethics of reconciliation. This in turn builds upon 
border-crossing between the aesthetic and the ethical. The language of ethics has some 
inherent limitations, for example, ethical suffers from a preoccupation with the other 
while not cultivating self appropriately as the aesthetic suffers from some aspect of 
self-closure and not opening oneself to the face of the other, as Levinas would urge us to 
realize (cf. Quarles van Ufford and Giri, 2003). Aesthetic ethics helps us overcome the 
limits of both the ethical and aesthetic and it also involves a project of social aesthetics 
and the art of building bridges across borders while one oneself becomes a bridge. 

Transformative reconciliation grapples with suffering — self as well as social — and is 
a manifold process of healing. In this there is a spiritual dimension at work. Though there 
ig an implicit spiritual dimension in Sitas’s pathways it is helpful to creatively express 
and explore it with its integral open-endedness and connectedness. Transformative rec- 
onciliation is linked to spiritual as ongoing and emergent processes of critique, creativity 
and transformation and is part of what can be called practical spirituality. Practical 
spirituality is animated by the quest for beauty, dignity and dialogue in our world still 
burdened with much ugliness, violence and monological assertion of oneself and one’s 
singular and imperial truth. Transformative reconciliation also involves mediation, 
meditation and transformation. We can further creatively look at the spaces created by 
the work of Sitas’s soft variables as spaces where not only mediation and mutual learning 
in compassion and confrontation takes place but also meditation. We can look at medita- 
tion in an open-ended way. Sitas looks at the emergent ethics of reflection through what 
he calls ‘self-reflexivity of modernity’. But the discourse and practice of reflexivity may 
not necessarily involve meditation, especially what I have elsewhere called meditative 
verbs of co-realizations (Giri, 2011).! Understanding the significance of meditation 
poses a foundational challenge for both the existent practice of reconciliation as well as 
the sociological discourse of reflexivity which is the reflexivity of a self-reflexive subject 
where both self and reflexivity are predominantly defined in rationalist ways. The prac- 
tice of reconciliation in South Africa was deeply influenced by a mode of Christian 
practice; it was an act of forgiveness also in public. It probably lacked spaces of self and 
co-meditations. Imagine what would have happened if along with followed practices of 
reconciliation the participating agents would have also meditated together in Cyprus, 
South Africa and beyond. Thus we can cultivate fields of transformative reconciliation as 
fields of meditations — sitting, walking as well as dancing.” For this existing model of 
reflexivity, mediation and reconciliation have to go out of their initial locations and learn 
together with humility and festivity with and around the world what can be called the 
dance of a new planetary co-learning. In this process “the anxiety of incompleteness’ 
(cf. Appadurai, 2006) is transformed into what can be called ‘festivity of incompleteness’ 
where with mediation and meditation we help each other to realize our fuller potential, 
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which has been so far stunted by ongoing violence and intractable conflicts. We thus 
complete each other and create what Vygotsky would call ‘zones of proximal develop- 
ment’ (cf. Holzman, 2009). 


Transformative reconciliation and striving for peace 


Transformative reconciliation is related to the ongoing striving for peace where peace 
is also a creative mediation of and meditation on tensions involving at the same time 
necessary and courageous steps towards transformations. Like reconciliation, peace is 
not a noun but a verb and as a verb both of them are not only activistic but also medita- 
tive. Peace is an ongoing arduous journey in Cyprus, South Arica, Kashmir, Tibet, 
Palestine and around the world and in the recesses of our hearts; it is an ever present 
challenge calling for fuller realizations. Peace embodies here what Galtung calls struc- 
tural peace and what I would like to call soulful peace, which embodies both inner 
peace as well as peace and striving for soulful togetherness in our world of fragmenta- 
tion, isolation, violence, violation and annihilation. 

Striving for peace works in the existing conditions of conflicts, violence and ‘negative 
peace’ (which is characterized by the absence of violence — as in a ceasefire). It is a move 
towards ‘positive peace’ characterized by presence of harmony (Galtung and MacQueen, 
2010). This harmony is not static but dynamic; striving for peace is animated by proc- 
esses of dynamic harmonization which unsettles many accepted foundations of stasis and 
domination. For Galtung and MacQueen, striving for peace is a ‘joint project, building 
on and building positive cognitions and emotions. A project is something spiritual, imbu- 
ing the parties with meaningful lives together’ (2010: 17). Along with structural peace, 
which involves equity and reciprocity, striving for peace also “implies integration in the 
sense of all relating to all, as all parties, as opposed to segmentation’ (2010: 18). 


Towards a new art of integration 


But this integration is a weak and gentle one and different from the telos and ideology of 
strong integration characterizing models of social, system and self-integration in moder- 
nity. An evolutionary challenge before both transformative reconciliation and realization 
of peace is the that of cultivating a new art of integration, what I have elsewhere called 
weak and gentle integration (Giri, 2010). In Galtung and MacQueen this can be related 
to the battle between the hard and soft sides of each of us and our traditions, including 
the traditions of science, secularism and religion and the epochal need to cultivate soft 
dimensions of each of us as self and creative practitioners of traditions. This can be also 
creatively related to the significant discussion of Sitas about the work of soft variables 
in practices of reconciliation. Bringing Galtung and Sitas together, a challenge before 
creative sociology, peace studies and contemporary practice is to cultivate creative soft- 
ness and weakness in us, building upon the manifold weakness of our contemporary field 
of discourse and practice such as weak nationalism, weak ontology and weak religion 
(cf. Giri, 2010; Vattimo, 1999). Cultivating softness is an evolutionary challenge now but 
an important practical and theoretical challenge before that is how do we cultivate weak- 
ness, softness and gentleness in a world full of violence and without our softness being 
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wiped out. Here we need to develop what can be called weak strength and energetic 
softness which is not cowardly, fearful and afraid but has the courage to practise compas- 
sionate confrontation and weave a new art of integration from our wounds and frag- 
ments. But cultivating this is a multidimensional task involving manifold transformative 
struggles and transformations including profound transformation of the sociological 
project itself. Apart from being an artist as suggested by Sitas, a sociologist herself has 
to be an embodiment of compassionate confrontation and a new art of integration through 
her scholarship, activism and soul-filled and heart-touching communication. Working 
together with fellow seeking souls she strives to transform sociology into a multidimen- 
sional field of mediation and meditation and realization of transformative reconciliation 
and structural and soulful peace. 


Notes 


1. Meditation as meditative verbs of co-realizations refers to practices of self and relationship 
where through meditation we co-realize each other and help each other to breathe together, 
feel our pulses and establish a rhythm of harmony. I am now trying to re-realize the project of 
self other relations including sociality as meditative verbs of co-realizations. See Gin (2011). 

2. In this context what Galtung and MacQueen (2010: 184) write deserves our careful 
consideration: 


In Cambodia the Center for Peace and Reconciliation, established chiefly by Buddhists, has 
attempted, through nonviolence training, peace walks and other programs, to begin the proc- 
ess of healing and restoration in Cambodia of a peace culture, while in Sri Lanka, a healing 
garden for children traumatized by the conflict has been established in the Batticaloa region. 
Although it has been designed to be non-denominational so as to transcend the religious and 
ethnic divisions, the garden has drawn upon earth-centered symbols of peace and wholeness. 
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The fact that one’s work is noticed at all is heart-warming, especially if such work comes 
from the margins of the planet. The four respondents dangle an enticing prospect: to deal 
with the very important tenets of their own recent work. Their critique of my manuscript 
(Sitas, 2008) and article in Current Sociology can only be explored adequately if their 
broader conceptual contours are mapped. 

I have learnt tons in panning for meaning in their texts and I am convinced that Dennis 
Smith’s concern about broader processes of social displacement and humiliation in his 
Globalisation: The Hidden Agenda (2006); Wiebke Keim’s concern with the theoretical 
underpinnings and definitions and her rigorous play on the centres and peripheries of 
sociological knowledge (2008); Ananta Kumar Giri’s (2010) concern about a new uni- 
versal take on compassion and reconciliation; and Nicos Trimikliniotis’s (2010) concern 
with the dialectic of nation-state and conflict, need to be engaged with in a sustained way 
if the debate is to take their concerns with social theory and social justice further. All I 
can do in this response is to clarify some ambiguities and defend some of the turf covered 
in my article. 


A persistent critique of my claim is that the ethic ‘is a recent phenomenon’. Wiebke 
Keim and Dennis Smith are not very convinced of my timing. As Dennis Smith asks 
‘Is the ethic of reconciliation an ancient ideology in search of a modern genealogy or 
is it a powerful new wave, a benevolent tsunami, a potential game changer? Some cau- 
tion is required because the idea of persuading the lion to lie down with the lamb is 
beautiful, inspiring — and old.’ Of course, this point is made by me in passing and 1 
thought quite forcefully in the broader manuscript. I do not doubt that elements of it 
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can be traced in all human civilizations deep into the mists of time: 1 might chose 
Aristophanes and his peculiar counterpoise to the agonistic and epic, the masculine 
(although Athena had her fair share of gore) and the violence of Homeric verse; an 
Ethiopian colleague might chose Zera Yacob ın the 17th century; another, Eric Maria 
Remarque in the early 20th. Then of course there are the ethic”s religious sources that 
can occupy volumes of commentary. 

I make my claim in relation to the three dimensions of the ethic I outline in my defini- 
tion: that the “other” is not surplus, a thing, a non-us and therefore not exterminable, 
exploitable, excludable. Mix in this ‘othering’ race and its 16th- and 17th-century emer- 
gence traces the mobilization of women and the growth of women's movements; note 
that the Holocaust was of the 1930s and 1940s; note that African-Americans were still 
disenfranchised in the USA into the 1960s; read the language through which decoloniza- 
tion was granted or resisted; note when indigenous movements and first movements first 
got some attention or audience, and there is most certainly a post-1945 feel about every- 
thing. Note too, that violence as a means to independence and social revolution was 
enticing well into the late 20th century. So I do think that the ethic as I define it is of a 
recent currency and a product of multiple ‘learnings’. 

Trimikliniotis hastens to my defence about the ethic’s origin and affirms my timing 
but brings alongside his generosity a serious doubt: ‘while I am fully persuaded by and 
committed to the cause of the Ethic, which has certainly emerged as a powerful cause at 
the level of ideas, critical thinking and peace-seeking as various institutions and some 
movements adopt some variant of it’, he argues, ‘J remain to be persuaded as to the 
power it actually has so far acquired as a force for change. . . . My response to this pow- 
erful argument is “yes, but . . .”. Despite the force of the argument, a reading of the vio- 
lence in the world today reveals that there are powerful systemic factors which reproduce 
and generate old and new forms of violence across the globe.’ 

He then draws a powerful picture of the forces that sustain the violent carapace of the 
21st century and hints that such an ethic’s fate will be contingent on the vitality of a left 
politics which is by no means evident. I return to the political later. 


I accept as Dennis Smith insists that my analysis ought to be part of a larger field — about 
the “dynamics of social displacement” — 1 have devoted the last three years to this task 
starting the narrative of entanglement, foraging and displacing from the 17th century on 
a new take on modernity. I hope by 2011, some of the element of this historical sociology 
will be available for scrutiny. There, conquest, relegation and exclusion and hopefully 
collective forms of humiliation will be part of a unified planetary narrative. Although my 
language might be different from some of the theorists Dennis Smith alludes to, the spirit 
is there. Perhaps my work is paradoxical; I admit a reader will be perplexed with a hint 
that I argue that modernity is old, whereas the ethic of reconciliation is quite recent. 

I also accept Keim’s admonition that the ethic ought not to be only about the recog- 
nition that the past was regrettable but also finding adequate ways and means to 
remember — the culture of remembrance of this regrettable past. 
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So far so good! Yet, Keim asks for me to do the impossible and provide an internal 
necessity and strong co-inflection between the categories I use. Why four sources? Do all 
bearers of this new consciousness by necessity become nodal points of balance of the 
four sources? This is both an empirical point where more research is necessary and a 
theoretical point which is made through aggregative and by incremental attrition. 

There is always the solipsistic way out: what are the discrete sources that have allowed 
me to script this ethic? What made me think of their distinctiveness? I hope this is not the 
case. I recall a lovely poem by the English beat poet Pete Brown, who quite drunk in a 
London public toilet sees the number 30 painted on the wall and he ascends back to the 
street disturbed — ‘surely there are more of us than that!!’ I think I know there are more 
of us than that who would find the argument compelling. 

Keim’s critique has made me realize, though, that the four sources are not homolo- 
gous, their elements and their spaces, their gravity and weight are dissimilar. If we imag- 
ine four sets or circles A, B, C, D for the four sources — the A could be South-specific, the 
B-West specific, whereas the C and D are here, there and everywhere. What this demands 
therefore is a more accurate social geography and a refinement of the intersections. This 
will and can be done and I appreciate her assessment deeply. 

But assuming the current A to D configuration, the circles can close in on themselves 
without a necessary contact. Take our neo-Ghandian in A — she can look at B as the 
source of imperialism and race thinking. She can look at C as many manifestations of the 
inauthentic and of an elite project. She can look at D as the continuity of the false univer- 
salisms of the bipolar world. She can fortify the circle and defend her particularism. She 
can imagine other As or pull the circle tighter towards her immediate particularity. 

What I am arguing, though, is that the circles overlap in different gradations in the 
contemporary world. What has allowed them to do so? Obviously what we have described 
as ‘globalization’, especially as regards movements of people, communications and 
information. But it is not enough; yes the world has become more ‘xenagoric’ but not 
‘xenophilic’. It is not encounters per se that are vital, but the quality of these encounters 
and here, the Cyprus research and my movements e-survey helped in strengthening this 
point. These encounters have created the conditions of ‘non-othering’. 

There 1s a second dimension that enters the creation of such conditions and that is the 
‘shock of experience’, the ‘event-ness’ of a sequence of events that have been traumatic 
and that demanded deep emotive and intellectual processing by perpetrators and victims. 
There is finally a third: a levelling spirit, i.e. a sense of equality and responsibility. These 
create the dispositions towards an ethic of reconciliation. There could be four, five or 
seven. At the moment I can offer this as both an answer and as a conjecture for the further 
research Keim suggests. 


I do not subscribe to a ‘celebratory approach’ (Giri) or to the “pretentious abstraction’ 
(Keim) to the South African model. I simply note that it is celebrated and I am trying to 
disengage what I discuss here from the Mandela moment and the Truth and Reconciliation 
moment. There are very few scholars in South Africa who will question Fiona Ross’s 
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exposition and critique of the reconciliation process. But at the same time 1 do not want 
to belittle its importance. 

Here, the topsy-turvy timelines of publishing make my defence difficult. My book 
The Mandela Decade: Labour, Culture and Society in Post-Apartheid South Africa is out 
now instead of 2004, but it preceded my work on Cyprus and most certainly the Ethic of 
Reconciliation book on which this article is based. There I discussed the ‘pillars of the 
compromise’ or the negotiated revolution and the inequalities and polarizations the 
period unleashed. What I attempt to do in the ‘ethic’ is to extrude a meaning out of this 
that transcends the South African land and airspace. 

It is therefore my standing plea to Ghandians and neo-Ghandians in India, my gener- 
ous Indian colleagues, to also leave their national boundaries and airspace. If we are to 
extrude a meaning out of all this we have to have a distinction between a philosophy of 
being from a philosophy of praxis. It is only through that that we can understand how 
hard it is for Africans, Latin Americans, Arabs and Europeans to accept such a philoso- 
phy of being. To keep such a philosophy as an indispensable part of Ghandianism would 
be relativizing it as an Indian or a South East Asian phenomenon. Focusing on the 
praxis side allows us to understand how it travels and provides an insight into why 
African leaders, nationalists and pan-Africanists embraced it with aplomb and how a 
secularist Moslem like the sociologist and activist Fatima Meer could consider herself 
a Ghandian all her life. 

Furthermore, spiritualism and spirituality has had a bad press in western sociology 
and it would take a lot of concerted effort to regain its credence after too much exposure 
to ideas that Naipaul has satirized in his ‘Mystic Masseur’, ideas that have by now 
become the penchant of business schools to use as a necessary inwardness for creating 
compliant workers. Similarly, that it is shared by Myanmar monks in their movement and 
by Hindutva Brahmins makes it slide in a conceptual stumble rather than emerging as a 
sure footed concept. 

Finally, until intellectuals like Ananta Kumar Giri and at a more philosophical level, 
Roy Bhaskar (2002), liberate spirituality from its ontological undertow it would be dif- 
ficult to work with it. It is a similar tension I feel with my Afrocentric compeers like 
Akiwowo (1986) and Olujimi Adesina (2002), I would rather not deal with material or 
spiritual essences in my analytical categories — one can have a secularist take on libera- 
tion and reconciliation and that ‘one’, includes me. Giri states that there could be an 
‘implicit spiritual dimension in Sitas’s pathways’, but I am open to be convinced because 
like him I am searching for, in his words, ‘a different world which is more beautiful, 
dignified and animated by dialogues in place of violence and monological assertions’. 

Then, Ananta Giri presents his alternative of ‘transformative reconciliation’ which ‘is 
a dynamic process animated by both compassion and confrontation’ — a project that is at 
once aesthetic and ethical. But whereas Giri is positive about the aesthetic dimension I 
explore, Trimikliniotis after appreciating my discussion on art isn’t: ‘Art and literature 
have historically served and are serving power, nationalist-chauvinist causes, racism, 
sexism ... Spain produced Lorca and Dali . . . poetry produced Neruda and Ezra Pound: 
philosophy produced Sartre, Adorno as well as Heidegger and so on. I regret to note that 
unfortunately Macondo is being bombed. ..’. 
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I will have to reformulate my aesthetic discussion: I am aware that literature and art 
have been a key mobilizing medium for all kinds of movements — the textual differences 
between left and right do not need detailed hermeneutic work, they are quite explicit. My 
point is that in those forms of expression that are unconnected to movements and politics 
one finds an increasing sensibility around living rights and a focus on vulnerability and 
on the constraints and the wreckage. 

Ananta Giri’s ‘transformative reconciliation’ welcomes this sensibility but he insists 
on ‘non-duality’ as opposed to my ‘dualism’, a mix of ontology and ontological nurtur- 
ance and epistemology (i.e. epistemic learning), what he has termed an ‘ontological epis- 
temology of participation’, instead of my refusal to ontologize. Finally, following 
Galtung and McQueen (2010), he has something fascinating to say about the striving for 
‘positive peace’. As will be obvious I am also about ‘negative peace’ and I do not priori- 
tize integration as a necessary good. 

It is precisely around the meaning of reconciliation that all four have some problem 
with my argument. Here Keim is the most strident: she is dissatisfied with my non-definition 
of reconciliation. To start: given the reasons that Trimikliniotis and Smith have outlined in 
their pieces I do not think that ‘reconciliation’ is possible in our lifetime — what is possible 
is a coexistence based on a formal as opposed to a substantive reciprocity. 

In a previous engagement (Sitas, 2004) I outlined what it might imply: ‘formal reci- 
procity’ is a situation where people can say ‘I am not contented with what you say or do, 
but . . .”; what follows the ‘but’ is historically specific and the reason emanates from a 
formal commonality that creates the conditions for the generation of laws and rules that 
lead to restraint and freedom. And this caveat, however filled, and there could be mani- 
fold fillings, means that already both or many sides have agreed that something was 
regrettable; that there was a third-space that was found that allowed negotiation. This 
would be in Ananta Kumar Giri’s formulation a ‘negative peace’. I propose that we will 
need dozens of such ‘negative’ settlements. This is where South Africa is despite the 
grand narrative of reconciliation. 

In the process of arriving at this condition participants have to deal with the real and 
imagined differences that were at the source of conflict, as Smith argues, which will 
include the violence and distress involved and ‘the possibilities for increasing levels of 
knowledge, understanding and constructive reciprocity between those concerned with 
the object of decreasing the amount of damage suffered by all’. I do not need to repeat 
his words around the awareness and learnings the process ought to take into account. 

The overall tenor though of Smith and especially Trimikliniotis is that even though 
pace Fanon violence might not be cathartic, it is unavoidably necessary. This sentiment 
is echoed by Palestinian and Kashmiri scholars in a number of non-violence debates and 
it is more than echoed in Naxalite/Maoist discourses in the Indian countryside. If it is 
turned into a discourse of martyrdom then it reaches out to the discourses of most 
Mujahedin in the Arab world. 

Nevertheless, I still insist that even in such powerful cohorts the disposition of the ethic 
is present in varying degrees — that the choice to kill is a tragic and preferably avoidable 
one. That this is subordinated to the expedience of short-term goals is the reason why the 
ethic is ideomorphic and not hegemonic. I would surrender to the evidence but then the 
moral imperative will have to take over: I would hate the facts that prove me to be wrong. 
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Abstract 

Arjun Appadurai’s The Fear of Small Numbers: An Essay on the Geography of Anger (2006) 
draws largely on the case of India for empirical data. The ‘fear of small numbers’ that he 
discusses relates to the insecurity of contemporary societies, where ‘pollution’ of the 
national body by minority groups leads not only to irritation and discomfort but at times 
to the need for the violent cleansing of the pollutant, to conflict. Neville Alexander 
(2008), similarly, said that ‘to define yourself into a minority corner in a situation such 
as the transition in South Africa is to play with fire In an almost literal sense’. In South 
Africa, historically, concerns with population numbers concern neither minorities 
nor majorities, but the manipulation of both through classification and counting of 
categories. South Africa presents us with the fear of numbers, both large and small. 
Such an approach demands acknowledgement of the complexity and International 
comparative studies of census-taking. 


Keywords 


census, classification, conflict, minorities, race, South Africa 


Introduction 


Processes of classifying human beings, the reasons for such practices and the conse- 
quences thereof provide important points of entry into making sense of the social world 
and of some of the conflicts within it. From the social sciences it demands innovative and 
transdisciplinary research. For this reason I was stimulated recently when reading Arjun 
Appadurai's Fear of Small Numbers (2006) to apply this perspective to the South African 
context. Appadurai’s argument is that ‘small numbers’, or social and political “minori- 
ties’ in a nation-state, are often perceived as blights upon the landscape by those who 
wish to claim, who believe in, the purity/homogeneity of the ‘majority’, numerical and/ 
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or hegemonic — “there is a fundamental, and dangerous, idea behind the very idea of the 
modern nation-state, the idea of a “national ethnos” (2006: 3). In a similar approach 
Kemp (2004: 75) writes of the specificity of the “ethnonational project [in Israel] of 
“Judaization” of the state territory through its concomitant “de-Palestinianisation” ’, but 
this process can be illustrated much more widely.! 

To the central idea of perceptions and creation of minorities, Appadurai adds the prev- 
alence of ‘social uncertainty’, linked to population movements and cultural dilution, 
processes that occur under conditions of globalization. Such social processes leave many 
with “profound doubts about who exactly are among the “we” and who are among the 
“they” ” (2006: 5). While the ‘forms of uncertainty are certainly various’, Appadurai 
mentions an illustrative few, one with specific relevance to South Africa: ‘One kind... 
is a direct reflection of census concerns: how many persons of this or that sort really exist 
in a given territory?’ (Appadurai, 2006: 5). With population flows, the question can take 
the form of ‘how many illegal aliens’ are hidden within the body of the nation-state, ‘how 
many are there who threaten what is “ours” ’, to refer to events in South Africa and any 
refugee-receiving state. The invasions of a preferred state of being, and not only of a 
nation-state, can also be given historical context, as captured by Mahmood Mamdani’s 
(1998) question: ‘when does a settler become a native?’ The uncertainties can 


. . create intolerable anxiety about the relationship of many individuals to state-provided goods 
— ranging from housing and health to safety and sanitation — since the entitlements are frequently 
directly tied to who ‘you’ are and thus to who ‘they’ are. (Appadurai, 2006: 6) 


Consequences flow from this fear, actions are taken to address what are perceived to be 
the root causes — a fear aggravated, I would add, in societies marked by extreme inequal- 
ity and by societies measuring its populations in racial, and not just religious or ethnic or 
gendered, terms. ‘Race’, when applied to human beings, can never be a neutral descrip- 
tive term but carries, is overloaded with the historical baggage of exploitation, domina- 
tion and dehumanization. 

In this article I explore, in outline, the issue of ‘numbers’, great and small, and the 
imposed or willingly accepted social identities that provide the content to the labels for 
such groups in South Africa. The labels, drawn from a ‘prior vocabulary’ that owes, if not 
its origin then at least the firming of its banal obviousness to the language and practices 
of apartheid, continue to determine the numbers in South Africa.? On some crucial levels 
it is simply impossible to escape such labels. The reason for the approach I follow here 
is to enter into concerns and debates around conflicts (actual and potential) from a differ- 
ent, but shared, angle — those are the concerns of race and racism, of class exploitation 
and political domination, of nation and nation-building, of xenophobia, of sexism and 
homophobia. Implied by these issues are also various debates about alternatives to 
conflict — cosmopolitanism, multiculturalism, tolerance, reconciliation, non-racialism, 
nation-building, community, democracy. 

These labelled/numbered/counted social groups serve (possibly) as a guiding princi- 
ple through the intricacies of fear of pollution. They illuminate the processes of othering 
that accompany such fears, and historical demands that relate to (capitalist) exploitation 
and (political and social) discrimination that often give rise to insecurity and threat; also, 
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as historical conditions change, to the need for redress (corrective action) based neces- 
sarily (it is argued) on the same previously rejected categories. 

The strand that runs through the article presented here is census-taking, the most 
encompassing formal approach to classification in any nation-state. However, beyond 
the census lies a vast array of complex and interlocking practices, within the field of 
naming and numbering, whether these be official and bureaucratic,’ or in the common 
sense of everyday life, or within public discourses in the mass media. Analysis of census 
results is not a novel approach to making sense of the claimed reflection and the creation 
of social reality (e.g. Kertzer and Arel, 2002; Nobles, 2000; Prewitt, 2005). It is, how- 
ever, less common as a method in its application to South Africa. It should not be so, for 
in this country, too — and maybe even especially — uncertainties are addressed through 
means presented as obvious truths, the social common sense (for example, as reflected in 
census categories), claimed by both those in a position to define numbers from a position 
of power, and by those whose counter-claims are essential to partial or full contestation 
of that power; contestation which, however, remains within the same organizing and 
mobilizing discourse of names and naming. 


Counting specimens, creating peoples 


Appadurai refers specifically to census-taking and the naming and measurement that is 
central to those processes within the modern nation-state in his discussion of small num- 
bers. On the face of it this national accounting of ‘who’ and ‘what’ is a necessary and 
innocuous process — after all, to inform policy we need to know how many of whom 
there are, what attributes distinguishes them in ways that are deemed relevant to efficient 
and just governance, and the provision of which services and goods in what quantities 
are required. We have to determine what they have or what they lack: those who are left 
behind, those who need what kind of special attention. It allows us to measure change, 
positive or negative, in the ‘size and shape’ of our societies; to evaluate success and fail- 
ure in the goals set for the state. It is a classic case, it seems, of empirical description of 
demographic facts in the modern world.* 

It 1s not uncommon, either, within this approach to defining the world within which 
we live, critically to examine the changing categories of ‘social reality’ offered through 
the apparent scientific approaches that are employed in statistical demographics; to ques- 
tion the claimed ‘neutrality’, even the necessity of the specific categories deemed neces- 
sary and employed. Such critical enquiry operates with the presumption that we construct 
the social world within which we live, and do not just find it always already there, static 
in its present and by implication in its future. The processes reveal much: the power to 
classify, the power to shape and create, the power to alter and the reasons behind the 
apparent neutral descriptions. Such measurements structure how I present the argument 
that follows. The issue of changing notions of numbers, of whom and what, and the 
motivations for and consequences of such changes is what interests me, especially in its 
present unfolding in a democratic South Africa, committed to a vision of non-racialism, 
rather than the racism and the racialism of the apartheid order. Here my initial interest 
owes much to the study by Melissa Nobles (2000) of such changing categories in 
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censuses in Brazil and the USA, and is given immediate content by the recent articles by 
AJ Christopher (e.g. Christopher, 2002, 2009) on ‘south and South Africa”.5 
Nobles’ comparative research notes: 


Race is a complex and often internally contradictory set of ideas about human similarity and 
difference. Racial membership and racial boundaries are actively created and recreated through 
language, thought, social interactions, and institutional processes. 

... The myriad uses of census data, especially racial data, in public life expose the political 
stakes that accompany census methods and census-taking. . . . racial enumeration itself creates 
and advances concepts of race, bringing into being the racial reality that census officials 
presume is already there, waiting to be counted. (Nobles, 2000: xi) 


Christopher draws attention to a similar creationist role in the local context: ‘it must be 
remembered that it was the state that undertook the process [of census-taking] for its own 
purposes, which changed with time, thereby altering the categories employed’ (2002: 
402). Those ‘own purposes’ are of the essence, whether in the USA, Brazil, Rwanda, 
Israel, India, the Netherlands, or in South Africa. In addition, while the formal and most 
effectively acted upon process of numbering is the census, socially accepted categories 
also depend on common sense, on micro-bureaucratic practices, on rumour, on stereo- 
types, on historical memory (fact and fiction) and on political mobilization. All have 
consequences, great and small, in giving shape to ‘groupness’. It is to draw attention to 
the particular notion of groups that applied in south and South Africa that I used the 
awkward plural of ‘peoples’ in the subheading above — the plural signified that there 
were not just people found or to be found, shared humanity is in fact inadequate to the 
political project. 

Other “institutional processes’, as Nobles refers to them, those that lie beyond census- 
taking, are often not as mild as head counting — resistance necessitates policing and 
control of the borders between ‘us’ and ‘them’ (South African ‘pass laws’ and a pleth- 
ora of other apartheid legislation, their enforcement at all levels of government, in a 
multitude of spaces, governing most social interactions, are cases in point [see, for 
example, Horrell, 1982]). It is possible to find ‘small numbers’ also on smaller scales: 
a mine hostel; a university campus; the Msinga region in the rural reaches of the 
KwaZulu-Natal province; a suburb such as Alexandra attached to the metropolis of 
Johannesburg; a province such as the Western Cape. In a way elections, at whatever 
level, can also serve not only to bind as citizens sharing a process, but to confirm 
“small numbers’ and to provide platforms from which the ostensible dangers they pose 
can be expressed. 

Census data have to be historically located. Here I employ the dates provided by cen- 
sus years to indicate the flow of history, and locate those within a wider periodization 
that relies on changes in political control, in order to give shape to this exploration. 
Reference will be made to some of the illustrative parallel processes of creating groups 
in social consciousness, in addition to the apparently neutral practice of gathering and 
publicizing and utilizing statistical data. The approach followed here shapes the scale of 
investigation — largely the formal and the national. 
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Pre-colonial, colonial and Boer Republic south Africa 


In 1838, on a day that features still in recognition as a public holiday in South Africa 
(now as the Day of Reconciliation rather than Day of the Covenant), 16 December, the 
Voortrekkers (descendants, in part, of the settlers at the Cape in the 17th century) defeated 
Zulu warriors at a battle on the banks of the Ncome/Blood river. The event was described 
as a God-given miracle because of the numbers involved, numbers which are repeated in 
most of the subsequent recounting of that event and in paintings that hung in many 
Afrikaner homes, as are the labels attached to subdivisions. There were ‘468 trekkers, 
three Englishmen, and sixty blacks’ against ‘between ten and twelve thousand Zulu’. 
None of those in the lager was killed, a reversal from two previous massive losses by the 
trekkers in the year before (Giliomee, 2003: 165.5 

Obvious divisions into categories and the fear of numbers predated the first census. 
These were fluid and varied (not that subsequent census categories were in effect much 
more fixed in content or type), shaped by different demands, leaving cross-cutting 
notions of what should count in establishing modern order in Africa. The categories 
employed, in addition, related to various forms of record keeping other than those of 
extensive and coordinated censuses — allocation of land, registration of births, member- 
ship of congregations — and were not consistent. The ‘first modern scientific census in 
South Africa was only conducted by the colony of the Cape of Good Hope in 1865’, 
utilizing four population segments: ‘European, Hottentot, Kafir and Other’ (the last 
referring to ‘people of mixed race parentage’; ‘Kafir’ here referring, through its 
Arabic root, to “unbeliever”) (Christopher, 2002: 403). Christopher draws attention to 
the absence of consistency in using the census terms in other ‘official documents’, and 
the language distinction between English and Dutch played a role in allocating settle- 
ment space for the language groups. In 1875, a decade later, ‘six major categories and 
many sub-categories’ were used, utilizing a mix of bodily features and social factors — 
such as religion, “yellow skinned’ and ‘Fingos’ (the last-mentioned African [as distinct 
from “European”] group singled out for their ‘progress in civilization’) (Christopher, 
2009: 103). Further censuses were held in 1885, 1891 and 1904, using the same system. 
Christopher (2009: 103) notes that the changes in ‘race’ classification and the absence of 
cross-tabulations with race in many other tables of information indicated ‘the colour- 
blind nature of the colonial franchise, access to which was based on property qualifica- 
tions’, a measure of involvement and inclusion in a capitalist economy. 

In the Boer Republics and in the Colony of Natal censuses took place, obviously start- 
ing at a later date than in the Cape: in the Oranje Vrij Staat (Orange Free State) in 1880 
and 1890, with a simple distinction between ‘Europeans and Coloured’ (reflecting the 
legal separation — citizens and non-citizens). The Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek (ZAR — 
South African Republic), in 1890, restricted the census to ‘Europeans’ (Christopher, 
2002: 403, 2009: 102). Here the existence, largely in Johannesburg due to large numbers 
gold-seeking immigrants, of males born outside South Africa meant that ‘only a third of 
adult White males [the sole enfranchised group] in the South African Republic had the 
right to vote in 1890’ (Christopher, 2002: 403). This situation, of a threatening and threat- 
ened ‘foreign’ element within the Boer Republic — a fear of growing numbers of 
Uitlanders (foreigners) within the ZAR — was used to justify the Imperialist war at the 
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turn of the century (for a discussion see Giliomee, 2003: Ch. 8). Thomas Pakenham 
concludes his monumental book with words from British soldier survivors, recorded in 
1970: * “It was all for the gold mines” ’ (1993: 571). 

In Natal a census was taken in 1891,’ “but it merely estimated the indigenous popula- 
tion and gave no geographical breakdown of the Indian population”, while *people of 
mixed race’ were included with Europeans (Christopher, 2002: 404, 2009: 1034; see 
also Brookes and Webb, 1979: 158, fn 7, for rough figures in 1887). The “Indian popula- 
tion” here referred to indentured labour introduced from India from 1860 to service the 
labour needs of the successful sugar plantations in the Colony. For a century such people 
and their descendants were kept in a state of impermanence in the Colony and in South 
Africa. Rehana Ebr.-Vally — in a chapter entitled “Representations of a South African 
minority’ — discusses this issue, well illustrating the arguments advanced here. Dr DF 
Malan, then Minister of Home Affairs in the Union of South Africa parliament, said in 
1925 (quoted in Ebr.-Vally, 2001: 83): 


If you [the Indians] don’t go back to your home gracefully, I will shoulder you out without your 
bag and baggage, but if you.go like an obedient boy, sell up your goods and chattel on top of it, 
I will give you ten pounds and quietly go. Otherwise, I will make your life intolerable here but 
if you choose to remain here, do so as a pauper. 


Ebr.-Vally notes that ‘Between 1947 [Indian independence] and 1961 “Indians” were 
considered as Indian Citizens with the status of foreign residents in South Africa’ (2001: 
84). In 1961 this changed with the creation of a Department of Indian Affairs for a rec- 
ognized separate ‘population’ (SAIRR, 1961: 141); and in 1962 the Minister of Indian 
Affairs said that ‘the repatriation scheme had failed. The Government had, accordingly, 
decided that it had no choice but to regard the Indians as permanent inhabitants of the 
country’ (SAIRR, 1962: 120). The deliberate maintenance, from within and from with- 
out, of a ‘community’— ‘the Indians’ — as recognizable and impermanent, resulted in 
inter-group violence through the 20th and into the 21st century. 

A census in 1904, conducted by the British Imperial authority after the South African 
War, recorded categories of ‘Europeans, Natives, Asiatics and Mixed’. The scope of 
‘Asiatic’ provides a picture of the migrations that had taken place in south Africa: the list 
included Indians, Chinese, Syrians and Malays. Here the first signs of the centralization 
of control throughout what was soon (from 1910) to be South Africa became clear, with 
shared categories being employed across the country. It was extended into the first post- 
1910 census when an Empire-wide simplified categorization was utilized, but adapted to 
local demands and ways of perceiving the social world: ‘European or White, Bantu, and 
Mixed and Other Coloured’ (Christopher, 2002: 404). 


Union of South Africa 1910-60 


The formative moment in the creation of a country called ‘South Africa’ in 1910 involved 
two drives: the first economic, the second political. They cannot be separated. The devel- 
opment of imperialist capitalism, resting in south (and southern) Africa on the mineral 
wealth of the region, demanded a large regulated supply of cheap, unskilled, labour — this 
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is a story often told, so will not be repeated here. The political settlement after the South 
African War, informed also by ideas of civilization and of race, shaped the inclusion of 
the inhabitants of the Boer Republics (frequently labelled an inferior ‘race’ themselves 
within British perception) with policies initially vigorously aimed at cultural integration. 
This policy created language as a major split and potent factor, because of the threat 
against it, in Afrikaner ethnic mobilization (see, for example, Giliomee, 2003). Giliomee 
notes that because language was so potent in the mobilization of identity it created, dur- 
ing the 20th century, the conflicting views of ‘Afrikaner’ as a language- or alternatively 
as a race-community. If the former position was accepted in the debate then many of 
those who were not classified as ‘White’ should be included (largely from the ‘Coloured’ 
category); if the latter, it devalued the language criterion for belonging (2003: 389), and 
diminished one of the distinguishing pillars of mobilizing Afrikaners into a ‘volk’, dis- 
tinct from the group of English-speakers and other ‘Europeans’ accepted as ‘white’. 
These issues also played themselves out in the censuses. 

Christopher (2009: 104) notes that the notion of ‘white’ (racialized — rather than eth- 
nic) nation-building brought about a question in post-1910 censuses on the ability to 
speak both official languages (initially, until 1925 English and Dutch, and thereafter 
Afrikaans). Bilingualism measured in this specific form increased from an initial 34 
percent to 64 percent in 1936. 

What the settlement (imposed in 1910) did, in addition, was to deliver a centralized 
authority to the new ‘South Africa’, an authority that could facilitate and coordinate uti- 
lization of labour towards the exploitation of the mineral wealth of the sub-continent. 
The state was built, initially, on an amalgamation of the discrete political practices per- 
taining in the colonies and republics, which made it nearly completely racially exclusive. 
Over decades post-Union the position that held in the ‘northern provinces’ (dominated 
by the practices of the Boer Republics) was extended through legislation to all of the 
Union of South Africa.? So-called ‘Cape liberalism’ waned in the already overwhelm- 
ingly racially excluding 1910 Constitution. 

The first South African census, in 1911 (the new state stamping its authority, as it 
were), as mentioned above, paid heed to comments on the 1904 Cape census and to 
Empire-wide attempts at simplifying census-taking. 

Classification was not without problems. Just to note that, in the Cape, ‘the censuses 
of 1918, 1926, 1931 and 1941 only enumerated Europeans’ for purposes of allocating 
parliamentary seats to the enfranchised on a constituency basis — this despite the initial 
“colour-blind franchise’ in that province. The practice of drawing such a fundamental 
colour/race line raised difficulties, similar to those in the USA, of who belonged to this 
privileged category (the ‘we’ of the enfranchised) (Christopher, 2002: 404). While ‘pop- 
ular usage’ differed from the official categories (Christopher, 2002: 404), the former 
increasingly fell in line with the officially defined social reality — not surprising if we 
follow Nobles’ line of argument that formal categories create rather than simply reflect 
categories. Policy-making, and advantages (material and sociopolitical) flowed from, or 
were confirmed by, the census categories making it advantageous for at least some to 
accept and defend classification during this period. 

By 1921 the four spokes of the South African race wheel were the basis of census 
categories: European, Native, Asiatic and ‘Mixed and Other Coloured’. Numbers were 
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having effect — the pollutant created through indenture in the second half of the 19th 
century in the Colony of Natal had to be eliminated, so the repatriation programme for 
“Indians” had to be measured through a census category, a category also requested by 
the Indian government “for information on its diaspora” (see later). Christopher men- 
tions that ‘each race group [was] asked different questions on separate questionnaires’ 
(2009: 104). 

There were Union of SA censuses on six occasions from 1911. The 1951 census, one 
of two before the Republic of South Africa came into being under National Party (NP) 
rule after its electoral victory in 1948, was the most important for the discussion here: it 
served as the basis for the ‘legal’ classification of the population into ‘races’. This popu- 
lation count followed immediately after the Population Registration Act (PRA) of 1950, 
which it served.!° This census added (on a once-off basis) a fifth category (Cape Malay) 
because the PRA required such a group. The year 1951 was also when the Bantu 
Authorities Act was passed, setting in motion what was to become the ‘Bantustan’ (later 
‘Separate Development’) policy through ‘the gradual delegation to [tribal, regional and 
territorial — all limited to the ‘Bantu’ category] authorities of certain executive and 
administrative powers’ (Horrell, 1969: 2). With these bland words the introduction of a 
new era of fragmentation is described, one that altered in dramatic fashion the politics of 
numbers — which in the context that concerns me is the politics of power, exploitation 
and control. 

O’Meara notes that the 1960 census determined that ‘whites made up just 19.3% of 
the South A frica’s 16 002 797 inhabitants’ (1996: 136). Fifty-eight percent of this minor- 
ity were from the Afrikaner ethnic group, and 38 percent English-speakers. The advan- 
tages of ethnic favouring were visible, also at the level of the working class and not just 
in the growth of ‘volkskapitalisme’ (people’s capitalism), the main subject of an earlier 
book by O’Meara: 


Afrikaans-speaking white males were still not as well off as their English-speaking 
counterparts . . . [but] there had been a notable closing of the gap in all the better occupational 
categories during the first twelve years of NP rule. (1996: 136) 


The categories of language were important in the formal counting (one section of the 
South African population having been racialized as a privileged subcategory of “white”) 
so as to monitor the effect of affirmative action policies for the Afrikaner ethnic group. 


Republic of South Africa 1960!! 


Apartheid South Africa was fearful of “cultural and political uniformity” and inclusion 
for that would maintain the threat of large numbers, especially as political culture had 
been defined largely in terms of notions of race (increasingly a threatening larger cate- 
gory) rather than ethnicity. Race was also the basis of opposition to white domination 
(‘tribalism’, in effect ethnicity, had been rejected by the African National Congress 
[ANC] from its establishment in 1912). Yes, there were ‘minorities’ in South Africa, but 
that was because there was no majority, became the NP argument. In the process it meant 
fiercely guarding such a minority, the Afrikaners (or, increasingly, “whites”) which had 
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imposed an extremely privileged position for itself and controlled the means to ensure 
domination, and facilitate exploitation. “We are a country of minorities’ claimed the 
apartheid ideologues,!? confident that such words would convince the world that “small 
numbers’ cannot harm each other; that ‘small numbers’ reflected the ethnic (national) 
diversity where others would see only white and black; that ‘small numbers’ allowed 
separate development, and ultimately the apartheid version of decolonization. 

As can be expected, census-taking became a messy business in its practice and in the 
results it produced. However, in 1959 the die was cast in the absurd vision of 10 ‘home- 
lands’ or ethnic-nation states, for the ‘groups’ which characterized the ‘Bantu people’, in 
the servitude of a racialized ‘white’ Republic of South Africa (RSA). Three years later 
the vision of Transkeian ‘independence’, the first bantustan to be placed on this road, was 
announced in parliament. 

The first census in the RSA was undertaken in 1970 and, unsurprisingly, ‘introduced 
a number of innovations reflecting the pursuit of the policies of state partition’. Home 
language was the basis on which ‘African Bantu-speaking people’ were divided into 11 
(because there was an ‘other’ category) ‘Bantu national units’, the ‘groups’ to which 
Verwoerd had referred in 1962 (see note 12). And then there was something designated 
the “White Areas’. Arrogantly these various census reports were not even integrated into 
a single document (Christopher, 2009: 106). 

In the 1980 census the nightmare continued, with the removal of data for the, by then, 
three “independent” bantustans, but with a ‘common questionnaire’ for the rest of the 
population. However, ‘In the case of South African blacks an attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish between [those allocated to the self-governing Bantustans]’, and those where 
this was impossible to determine from the results. These figures then gave ‘South Africa’ 
a population in which whites were the majority! As Christopher comments, ‘This might 
be regarded as the high point of census manipulation during the apartheid era” (2009: 
106). The SAIRR (1980: 67) notes: 


Mr Leonard Mosala, a member of the Soweto Committee of Ten, said that the census had 
obviously been designed to make a demographic analysis of the African population in terms of 
tribal culture and geographic origin, because there was no way “in which an African who fills 
in the form can avoid identifying himself with one or another of the so-called homelands’. 
Preliminary results excluded the three ‘independent’ bantustans. 


Two more apartheid censuses took place — in 1985, when the Ciskei joined the ‘inde- 
pendent’ bantustans; and 1991, when the census had been postponed because of politi- 
cal unrest in the country. But, as Christopher notes, despite the ‘elaborate and ruthlessly 
implemented social engineering programmes’, ‘White’ people were declining in relative 
numbers (2009: 106). Apartheid had failed also in census terms — the fear of large num- 
bers remained a reality. 

It is worth noting that there were black participants in this absurd process — censuses 
were carried out with bantustan civil services in Transkei, Bophuthatswana, Venda and 
Ciskei in 1980, 1985 and 1991. In 1994 these ‘states’ were all reintegrated into the RSA, 
bringing to a conclusion the formal distinctions created by apartheid. The level of violent 
conflict that had been created by and through the bantustan policy of ethnic separation is 
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impossible to count. In KwaZulu-Natal, for example, more than 15,000 isiZulu-speakers 
were killed in violence between two resistance political affiliations — the ANC and 
Inkatha — with increasing participation of South African ‘security forces’ in the conflict 
(e.g. Kentridge, 1990). The antagonisms created, or stereotypes strengthened, through 
apartheid’s deliberate policy of divide-and-rule flare up now and then, sometimes in 
totally unexpected ways, a decade into the 21st century, and two decades after apartheid 
was formally declared to have failed. 


Democratic South Africa: Post-colonialism of a special type? 


Post-CST South Africa has, regrettably, fairly uncritically accepted and often enthusiasti- 
cally embraced much of the systems of numbers of the previous periods, while somewhat 
unsuccessfully and intermittently attempting a common identification — such as through 
the idea of the ‘rainbow nation’, commitments to ‘nation-building’, or a rhetorical com- 
mitment to constitutionally enshrined ‘non-racialism’ and ‘unity in diversity’. What does 
characterize this period are factors that, for the first time, allow alternative ways of ‘liv- 
ing together’ to be imagined and acted on. These are monumental achievements when 
measured against a past so based on the opposite, on essentialist divisions enforced and 
policed in many forms. There is now an inclusive citizenship, constitutionally giving 
equal rights to all; confirmation of a single territory where all are entitled to live, if they 
can afford it, and earn a living in ways that they choose; constitutional prohibition against 
discrimination, in whatever form; and there is majority rule through regular elections. 
However, such inclusion has brought problems of unforeseen exclusions bringing their 
own problems of ‘othering’. There are growing numbers of non-South Africans within 
the state’s borders; old divisions flare up in new guises — such as through ethnic stereo- 
typing and suspicions; the often ineffectively attended violence based on homophobia, 
sexism and against HIV positive people display and reinforce stereotypes every day; the 
massive socioeconomic inequalities of apartheid South Africa are intensified in new 
ways as capitalist class formation is redirected in the name of redress and de-racialization; 
and with fresh popular expressions of rejection of continuing exploitation and the failure 
of capitalism to meet claims for a better life for most (even if not for all). 

But let me again look at the creation of numbers, now, in this ‘new’ South Africa, 
processes that demand participation from very large numbers of citizens in the bureau- 
cratic practices of allocation to categories and counting. It is not just the census takers 
and race classification review boards of the past operating as decision-making agents. 
Today’s approach is different in many ways from the brutal crudeness of apartheid until 
the Population Registration Act was done away with in 1991 (SAIRR, 1992: 1, 457). The 
previous system operated on the basis of fears of large numbers (at the extremes those 
created through notions of ‘black’ and ‘white’). It formally disaggregated those large 
numbers (‘we all belong to small numbers’ and these are mostly allocated to ‘own’ areas 
in “homelands’), and then made the political, social and physical landscape approximate 
those minorities into which the population was officially reconceived. The system was 
complex in its execution, through the bantustans, group areas, “separate amenities’, 
‘immorality’ legislation and the additional myriads of ways in which the social landscape 
of discriminatory practices was controlled. For that purpose it would be necessary to go 
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back to the dispassionately described facts and figures in the publications from the 
research of Muriel Horrell and of the SA Institute of Race Relations generally (such as 
Horrell, 1978, 1982), rather than the delusions of apartheid social engineers. 

In 1996 the first post-apartheid, but not post-CST, census took place. The central cat- 
egories of ‘describing’ this new country were those of the familiar four (race) spokes of 
the inclusive wheel used as a metaphor by the ANC for the race-based organizations that 
initially formed the Congress Alliance,!* confirmed as appropriate, legitimate, accepta- 
ble and identifiable (and, crucially, justified as ‘necessary’ to make the new social order 
function). The census, through this route, also denied the extreme diversity — claimed in 
so many tourism campaigns — that characterizes not only the natural, but also the social 
landscape of this tip of Africa. The census is actively engaged in shaping, through the 
inherited template that it confirms, the future. These continuing census categories are not 
able to capture the ways in which South African citizens are starting to live their lives 
post-*post-apartheid”. It was astonishing, in 2003, when the Cricket World Cup was held 
in South Africa, one of the early international celebratory sports events, to hear the com- 
mentator at the opening ceremony, obviously reading from a prepared speech, tell the 
world of the numbers of ‘blacks’, ‘Indians’, ‘coloureds’ and ‘whites’ in the country! 

The necessity for maintaining the categories of race was expressed as follows 
(Christopher, 2009: 107, quoting South Africa, 1998: 17): 


The Government considered 1t important: ‘to continue to use this classification wherever 
possible, since it clearly indicates the effects of discrimination of the past, and permits the 
monitoring of policies to alleviate discrimination’. (see also South African statistician-general, 
Pali Lehohla)!* 


The foundational categories of apartheid South Africa were now claimed as neutral (and 
morally correct) statistical measures. 

There was a fifth category in 1996, the reason for and way of subsequently dealing 
with it worth noting: 


... 2 concession was made to the Griqua National Council, which led to the inclusion of an 
‘other’ category . . . for those groups, notably the Khoisan, who wished to establish a separate 
identity. However, only 0.9 per cent of the population returned themselves as ‘other’ or did not 
identify with one of the inherited four apartheid era groups. The 2001 census retained the 
“others” category in the questionnaire, but in the processing of the returns: ‘logical and dynamic 
imputation was used to reclassify the people who did not indicate their population group or 
who described themselves as something other than the [sic] one of the four options given’. 
(Christopher, 2009: 107, also quoting South Africa, 2003: 4; my emphasis) 


However, the complexity and the moral questions of race classification increases by the 
day, with ever-greater consequences as the social engineering that it undergirds contin- 
ues and embeds race with no sign of a break with the apartheid vision as far as the (appar- 
ently) globally rejected race categories and classification go. This article is written 16 
years after the transition to democracy and to an inclusive citizenship in South Africa; a 
decade and a half of commitment to a society that would strive, in the first place, towards 
greater economic equality; 14 years after the confirmation of a Constitution that commits 
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the population to non-racialism. And yet we have been able to do little better in this cru- 
cial field than deliberately continuing with and defending race classification (Stone and 
Erasmus, 2008), and reluctantly allowing somehow excluded racialized subcategories 
access into the same groups (see Erasmus and Park, 2008). The court case involving 
Chinese South Africans will some day seem laughable, but at present it still represents 
confirmation of the banality, the everyday common sense and insensitivity around deg- 
radation and hurt of race classification in this country.!ó That politicians should have 
been such vocal and insensitive participants in the resistance to inclusion of this group- 
ing (of Chinese South Africans) into the category of those previously discriminated 
against provides an even more regretful dimension to the incident. 

It remains that claims to many goods is premised on accepting that the individual 
belongs to a race; that acceptance into the commonly imagined community of South 
Africans, for many citizens, is still qualified on the basis of race; that motives can be 
imputed and actions interpreted because an individual is seen to belong to a race. The one 
thing that has changed from apartheid South Africa days is that such confidence exists 
that ‘race’ is common sense in South Africa in the 21st century that there is no need to 
define it again; the common sense of race thinking is so embedded that the state can rely 
on its subjects, on a daily basis, to complete forms that demand racial classification — 
from school children, to accident victims, members of societies and many more. 
Sometimes the sensitivity of the matter is acknowledged in that euphemisms are 
employed in the still familiar boxes.!’ Erasmus (2008) makes the telling comment that 
there was “no common in commonsense’, in reference to one of the ways in which ‘race’ 
was formally interpreted under apartheid. The same can no doubt be said in the post- 
apartheid South Africa when there is no way of identifying ‘race’, other than to find 
refuge in apartheid itself. 

In the case of the science of statistics it is equally bizarre, and not only the ‘logical and 
dynamic imputation’ that is involved in race reclassification (as mentioned above), but 
also the process through which such allocation into numbered categories takes place, 
after the hated Population Registration Act was withdrawn, leaving no definition of 
‘race’ in law. Again to refer to Christopher and Statistics SA: 


Thus [because of the repeal of the PRA] the census enumerators were advised that a population 
group was: ‘A group with common characteristics (in terms of descent and history), particularly 
in relation to how they were (or would have been) classified before the 1994 elections’ (South 
Africa 2004:12). In this manner those born since 1994 were brought within the ambit of 
apartheid race classification! (Christopher, 2009: 107; my emphasis added) 


The deliberate maintenance of apartheid race categories, and the consequent prevention 
or restriction of other identifications in a ‘new and inclusive’ South Africa, make fluidity 
and change impossible at this level of identity creation — race indicates difference and not 
diversity (see Beall, 1997, for the implications of this distinction). Even to be ‘African’, 
as a shared identity as Thabo Mbeki had so inclusively defined it in parliament, was 
excluded by Statistics SA. In the 2001 census, Christopher notes, ‘Significantly the term 

“African” reverted to “Black” in recognition that other groups, notably Afrikaners and 
Coloured, regarded themselves as African’ (2009: 107).!8 The debate and actions towards 
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the non-racial ideal embedded in the Constitution is severely restricted.!? What this 
founding constitutional value means, and what it might mean, is not debated, except on 
the margins (e.g. Alexander, 2008: 9). 


Conclusion 


This article reflects a limited aim: simply to draw attention to one aspect of the racialized 
numbering that Christopher has examined — namely to manipulate the notion of majority 
and minority, over time. There are further possible entry points into this practice. The 
first is well captured in the title of the book edited by Martha Lampland and Susan Leigh 
Star, namely Standards and their Stories: How Quantifying, Classifying, and Formalizing 
Practices Shape Everyday Life (2009) — how to establish standards when the figures 
generated rely on race categories, especially when those same categories served the 
abhorrent and globally rejected apartheid system of control? The second is the back- 
ground to and effects of using numbers, because ‘the resolution numbers offer is nothing 
more than a human decision’ (Stone, 2002: 165). As ‘metaphors’ it is important to reflect 
on the fact that to 


... categorize in counting . . . is to select one feature of something, assert a likeness on the basis 
of that feature, and ignore all the other features. To count is to form a category by emphasizing 
some features instead of others and excluding things what might be similar in important ways 
but do not share that feature. 


In this case that feature is the embedded memory of ‘race’ categorization — hence the 
defence that ‘classification’ is not required in post-apartheid census-taking, because the 
census relies on ‘self-classification’! The exclusion of aspects through classification and 
counting is well noted by Stone. 

The categories, even if they are accepted with a large degree of common sense agree- 
ment that they present what we all know (Fay’s ‘prior vocabulary’), operate in society 
and in social interaction in ways more fluid than is implied by numbering. In some cases 
people have priorities that are far removed from the hierarchy of social identities formal- 
ized into legislation, into census statistics, into availability and selection of categories for 
sense making in conversation or in the media. In most cases class, social and material 
inequality, illiteracy, sexuality, age, unemployment, a profession, state of health, and 
many more, outweigh ‘race’ in self-description and self-experience — those aspects con- 
tinue to provide the always-present context of survival. In some cases the use of race 
categories may, even deliberately, serve to hide other aspects of social division. For 
some, difficult as it may be in this country with its legacy of the construction of ‘races’ 
with real effect, race is the figment, the social construct. Science and social justice 
teaches us that that is how we should approach it, difficult as it should be. For some class, 
the recently oft-neglected category in analysis in South Africa, may override the rele- 
vance of race — after all, the other legacy of apartheid South Africa that continues, with 
even less of a note of caution but often with arrogantly ostentatious acceptance from its 
few new beneficiaries, is capitalism. 
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Above I had said that that the census process, in its effect (deliberate or not) of creating 
a template of a false consistency and obviousness of the social landscape, “is actively 
engaged in shaping . . . the future”. That future may be of further violence of the kind 
identified by Appadurai (2006), Bauman (2000: Afterword) and Alexander (2008), to 
take just three examples of the arguments presented against the making, the ‘discovery’ 
and the maintenance of ‘small numbers”. The task confronting the social analyst and 
activist is of exploring redress and ways of addressing the immediate present of inequal- 
ity in its many forms, without unreflective resort to the apparent obviousness of racial- 
ized common sense. 

When examining our own practice as social scientists I return to an appeal I made four 
years ago: 


... for research initiatives, and theorising, that do not take the obviousness of ‘race’ as a 
‘given’, where racial categories might hide much more than they reveal, and perpetuate tired 
ways of thinking and of explaining the complexity of social reality. This 1s also an appeal that 
we never remove notions of power from discussions of ‘race’. (Maré, 2006: 108) 


And as Paul Gilroy noted 10 years ago: 


We need to offer multiple genealogies of racial discourse that can explain how the brutal 
dualistic opposition between black and white became entrenched and has retained its grip ona 
world in which racial and ethnic entities have been anything but stable or fixed. (2001. 28) 


It is a task that needs comparative and collaborative work, on a global scale. 
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Notes 


1. See Goldberg (2009: 109) for this approach to the complex question of the formation of the 
state of Israel; also on Israel see Woods (2004: 227), who uses the term ‘homogenize’; and, 
related, Butler (2004: Ch. 4). See also Brown (2006), for discussion of the ambiguous notion 
of ‘tolerance’ of those falling outside the dominant ‘culture’. 

2. Brian Fay (1999: 73; emphasis added) writes that ‘Facts are linguistically meaningful entities 
which select out from the stream of events what happened or what exists. But this means that 
in order for there to be facts at all there must be a vocabulary in terms of which they can be 
described. Without a prior vocabulary which a describer brings to a situation there would be 
no facts whatsoever.’ 

3. Immigration classifications, regulations and practices provide another example of such for- 
mal bureaucratic processes. See, for example, Peberdy (2009). 

4. For discussion of statistical data and their usefulness see, for example, Hacking (2005). 

5 Ata future date I wish to (re)introduce the term ‘Colonialism of a Special Type’ (CST), uti- 
lized previously as an approach to analysis of South African society, to the overall exercise of 
categorization. It serves to draw attention to one important distinction, held ageressively as a 
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social identity by some ‘incomers’ (and not only the colonized) at certain moments in time, 
but also served (and still serves) to distinguish existing segments of the population otherwise 
included in a common constitutional citizenship. Fully to integrate it here would have dis- 
tracted. For the development of the term see, for example, Slovo, (1976). 

6. For a much-needed attempt to integrate the various perspectives on events in Zululand and 
Natal at this time, see Etherington (2001). 

7. It does not seem that any count was or could have been done in the short-lived (1884-7) ‘New 
[Trekker] Republic’ in the North of Zululand (see Brookes and Webb, 1979: 154). 

8. The language issue remains contested in post-1994 South Africa, especially around Afrikaans 
because of its centrality to identity-fears, and, on the other hand, from the ‘struggle’ perspec- 
tive because of its place within white rule (‘the language of the oppressor’). It plays itself 
out in the contemporary period, as illustrated in the conflicts at some tertiary education inst1- 
tutions, such as the Universities of Stellenbosch and Pretoria (Jansen, 2009, and extensive 
debate in the Afrikaans-language press on the Stellenbosch case). The possibility exists that 
ethnicity could also be reintroduced more strongly in the country as non-English or non- 
Afrikaans first language speakers demand proper recognition in tertiary education institutions 
of (or at least some of) the other nine ‘official languages’ recognized in the Constitution. 

9. Read the moving testimony of Professor DDT Jabavu and others in 1927 on the Representation 
of Natives in Parliament Bill, in Thomas Karis and Gwendolen Carter (series editors) (1987: 
202-12). 

10. For a recent in-depth discussion on race classification under apartheid, see Erasmus (2008). 

11. The rough periodization employed here could, probably properly, be dated back a decade, to 
1951 with the census that provided the data for the PRA and with the passing of the Bantu 
Authorities Act in the same year, or else 1959 and the Promotion of Bantu Self-Government 
Act, rather than the creation of the Republic — an issue between Afrikaners and British 
Imperialism in the first instance. Both these Acts (Bantu Authorities and Promotion of Bantu 
Self-Government) set South Africa on a path where the ‘colonists’, in the Colomalism of a 
Special Type approach, made it clear that gradual integration mto a common political system, 
under any system, was no longer to be envisioned. 

12. Hendrik Verwoerd stated in a January 1962 speech, before announcing the decision of 
Transkei’s (one of the ‘homelands’) envisaged ‘independence’ (Pelzer, 1966: 363-4): 
“Because in the long run numbers must tell... . Ultimately separate states must be created 
for the groups which originally settled here and the greatest possible degree of governmental 
separation must be given to the groups which have grown up in our midst.’ The ‘groups’ are 
ethnic units rather than the all-encompassing ‘the Bantu’, which would be an overwhelming 
majority in a ‘multi-racial’ state, as the 1960 census, above, showed vividly. 

13. This gave rise to the term ‘the TBVC states’, referring to the Transkei, BophuthaTswana, 
Venda and Ciskei. 

14. “In 1954, June 26 and 27 were marked throughout South Africa by mass meetings and by an 
antiapartheid conference in Johannesburg. The call went out for organisers for the forthcom- 
ing Congress of the People. The year before the Congress of the People was one of extensive 
nation-wide activity: preparatory meetings were held all over the country and the people gave 
concrete expression to their aspirations, which became embodied in the Freedom Charter. 
The emblem of the campaign was a four-spoked wheel, representing the four organizations 
in the Congress Alliance, namely the African National Congress, the South African Indian 
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Congress, the South African Coloured People’s Organisation and the Congress of Democrats’ 
(www.anc.org.za/ancdocs/history/campaigns/cop/freedomday.html) 

15. “Debate over race and censuses not peculiar to SA’ (Business Report, 5 May 2005) and ‘ 
“Race” is just one variable in monitoring change” (Business Report, 12 May 2005). 

16. The tiny minority of Chinese South Africans had appealed for inclusion into the category 
of ‘designated’ groups, signifying previous disadvantage and opening opportunities for pre- 
ferred treatment ın the areas of employment and economic opportunities. 

17. For an important discussion of ‘race’ in legislation, see Stone and Erasmus (2008); for reli- 
ance on common sense, see Erasmus (2008: 31). 

18. The process of decision-making in relation to census-taking demands further investigation, 
similar to what Nobles had done ın the USA and Brazil, and building on Christopher’s work 
in South Africa. The article by Khalfani and Zuberi (2001) does not show enough com- 
plexity and 1s, therefore, contradictory in places. It also does not enter the process, beyond 
description. 

19. Ironically, when the apartheid parliament repealed the PRA in 1991, the Repeal Act ‘made 
provision for people born after 27 June 1991, the date on which the legislation was enacted, 
to no longer be classified in terms of race . . . [For those previously classified] Race classifi- 
cation would disappear only once the Republic of South Africa Constitution Act of 1983 ... 
was repealed [which occurred through the Interim Constitution (of 1993), gazetted 28 January 
19947”, thus creating a ‘non-racial’ society (SAIRR, 1992: 1). The reality is somewhat different. 
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Résumé 


“Peur des nombres” : réflexions sur le cas sud-africain 

L'ouvrage d’Arjun Appadurai, La peur des petits nombres: essai sur la géographie de la peur 
(2006) s'appuie largement sur le cas de l'Inde pour ses matériaux empiriques. La « peur 
des petits nombres » dont il parle, renvoie à l'insécurité dans les soclétés contempo- 
raines, ou la « pollution » du corps national par des groupes minoritaires améne non 
seulement à Pirritation et à la gêne, mais parfois aussi au besoin d'un violent nettoyage 
du polluant, au conflit. De méme Neville Alexander (2008) dit que “se définir soi-méme 
comme dans le camp des minorités dans une situation comme celle de la transition en 
Afrique du Sud, revient a jouer avec le feu dans un sens quasi-littéral ». 


En Afrique du Sud, historiquement, les préoccupations en matiére de nombre de per- 
sonnes ne concernent ni les minorités, ni les majorités, mais la manipulation des deux a 
travers la classification et le comptage des catégories. L'Afrique du Sud nous présente un 
cas de peur des nombres, à la fois petits et grands. Une telle approche nous demande 
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une reconnaissance de la complexité et des études comparatives internationales des 
recensements. 


Mots-clés 
minorités, recensement, classification, Afrique du Sud, race, conflit 


Resúmen 


‘Miedo a los números”: reflexiones sobre el caso sudafricano 

El miedo a los pequeños números: un ensayo sobre la geografía de la rabia (2006), de Arjun 
Appadurai, se basa en gran parte en el caso de la India para los datos empíricos. El ‘miedo 
a los pequeños números” que él discute se relaciona con la inseguridad de las sociedades 
contemporáneas, donde la ‘polución’ del cuerpo nacional por grupos minoritarios lleva 
no sólo a la irritación y a la incomodidad, sino a veces incluso a la necesidad de una 
limpieza violenta del contaminante, al conflicto. Similarmente, Neville Alexander (2008) 
dijo que ‘definirte a ti mismo en una esquina minoritaria en una situación como la de la 
transición en Sudáfrica es jugar con fuego en un sentido casi literal”. 


En Sudáfrica, históricamente, la preocupación con los números demográficos no se ha 
dirigido ni a las minorías, ni a las mayorías, sino a la manipulación de ambas a través de 
la clasificación y cuantificación de categorías. Sudáfrica se nos muestra con el miedo a los 
números, tanto grandes como pequeños. Tal abordaje exige reconocimiento de la com- 
plejidad y estudios comparativos internacionales de levantamiento de censo. 


Palabras clave 
minorías, censos, clasificación, Sudáfrica, raza, conflicto 
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uses of the concepts ‘creolization’ and ‘creole’, in selected histories of the Cape and 
Freetown, surrender to their colonial meanings, obscure their biopolitical significance 
and so, collude with discourses of degeneration. The article concludes first, that Edouard 
Glissant’s conception of creolization as method counters ethnological reasoning and 
second, that his concept ‘Relation’ enables citizenship(s) that contest social inequality 
and live with difference. 
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Here, I examine the nexus between creolization, colonial citizenship(s) and discourses of 
degeneration. I explore the genealogy of the colonial category ‘Creole’, its 20th-century 
appropriation as ‘Krio’ in Freetown, Sierra Leone, and its mutation into ‘Coloured’ in 
South Africa by the mid-1900s. I theorize these communities as formations of ‘creoliza- 
tion’. This makes them constitutive of African, black! and global colonial experiences, 
and challenges notions of these communities as ‘confused’. 

To these ends, I engage selected works of three thinkers. Edouard Glissant (1992, 
1997), in postcolonial literary and cultural theory, who theorizes creolization in the 
Francophone Caribbean. Jean-Loup Amselle (1998), an anthropologist who offers an 
anti-colonial conception of culture in West Africa. And, Mahmood Mamdani (1996, 
2001) in African politics and political theory, who writes about colonial administrations’ 
categories and their relationship to differentiated citizenship in Africa. This article is 
novel in the thinkers, disciplines and contexts 1t brings together. 

I counterpose entanglements of culture and structure with three texts blind to these 
both before and during British Indirect Rule in Africa: (1) Robert Shell’s Children of 
Bondage (1994) — a social history of slavery at the Cape from 1652 to 1838; (2) Akintola 
Wyse’s The Krio of Sierra Leone (1991); and (3) a collection of essays, New Perspectives 
on the Sierra Leone Krio, edited by Mac Dixon-Fyle and Gibril Cole (2006) in honour of 
Wyse’s work. These cover 19th- and 20th-century Sierra Leone. I examine? these texts 
for their use of (1) the concept ‘creolization’; (2) ‘Creole’, a category in Freetown; and 
(3) ‘creole’, an objectifying description of slaves born at the Cape. 


“Ethnological thinking’ 


“Degeneration” is the idea that ‘pathological change from one condition to another in 
society and in the body’ (Pick, 1989: 50) causes deviations from a ‘normal type’ of 
human. It is premised on ‘ethnological thinking’: ‘the continuity-breaking procedure that 
extracts, refines, and classifies with the intention of isolating types, . . . in the realm of 
politics, economics, religion, ethnicity, or culture’ (Amselle, 1998: 1). Such thinking was 
central to British colonial administrations’ politicization of indigeneity in Africa. 
Colonial jurisprudence imposed the categories ‘native’ and ‘non-native’ (Mamdani, 
1996). ‘Native’ referred to subject ethnicities considered ‘ancestrally indigenous’ 
(Brathwaite, 1971: xv), ‘tribal’ and governed by customary law. ‘Non-natives’ consid- 
ered ‘non-tribal’, not indigenous, and, at particular moments in colonial history, ‘better 
types of native’, were conferred “potential” and, at most, ‘partial’ citizenship (Mamdani, 
1996). Colonial administrations’ politicization of ‘race’ — the distinction between ‘master 
races’ or settlers, and ‘subject races’ or ‘natives’ and ‘non-natives’ (Mamdani, 1996, 
2001) — made settlers and their descendants full citizens governed by civil law. In their 
attempts to establish meanings of European-ness and English-ness, these regimes shunted 
“non-natives” in and out of colonial notions of ‘native’ and ‘civilized’. These categories 
were used to govern social difference in ways that authorized and reproduced inequality 
(Holston, 2008), and inaugurated congealed identifications. Persistent (mis)uses of 
‘race’, indigeneity and ethnicity as foundations of belonging and entitlement (Besten, 
2009; Kandeh, 1992; Mamdani, 2001) — half a century after colonial rule — illustrate how 
these distinctions ‘loop back’ (Hacking, 2007) in independent states in Africa, including 
Sierra Leone and contemporary South Africa. 
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Why Freetown and the Cape? 


Mamdani (1996) locates the apartheid state within Britain’s colonial strategy of Indirect 
Rule in Africa, and its shift from a civilizing mission to governance by ‘law-and-order’. 
This shift corresponded with a change in the social base of colonial power from educated 
African elites to traditional chiefs (Mamdani, 1996: 109). Indirect Rule deployed cus- 
tomary law in the service of colonial power by harnessing ‘institutional forms of control 
anchored in a historical and cultural legitimacy’ (Mamdani, 1996: 76, 77). Mostly,’ 
Mamdani (1996) writes about sites in which fluidity (culture) entangled with rigidity 
(structure) in making history, politics and nation-states. His concern is colonial recon- 
structions of cultures of the colonized governed within colonists’ conceptions of custom- 
ary law: ‘tribal native cultures’. Mine is sites of cultural creations of the colonized outside 
customary law. Freetown and the Cape are such sites. 

Cultural formations of creolization are differentiated by their histories and the condi- 
tions of their making. This is evident from 18th- and 19th-century histories of Freetown 
and the Cape. Alongside their specificities, colonial biopolitics shaped the similar forma- 
tion and representation of these communities. Each emerged from slave histories. The 
‘Krio’ from the British anti-slavery movement in the late 1700s (Dixon-Fyle and Cole, 
2006; Fyfe, 1962; Sanneh, 1999); and ‘Coloured’ communities, from slavery at the Cape 
during the 17th- to early 19th-centuries (Hendricks, 2001; Keegan, 1996; Shell, 1994). 
In both cases, early histories involved transportation across seas. 


Freetown 


Some early Freetown settlers,* particularly Christianized and educated former slaves, 
had been transported as slaves from Africa to the New World before they voluntarily set- 
tled in Freetown. Others were descendants of former slaves. Early settlers, the elite of 
Freetown’s Krio community, had some choice, severely circumscribed in the aftermath 
of slavery, about settling or ‘returning’ to Freetown. In contrast, Liberated Africans, the 
majority3 of its population in the 1800s, were captured in transit to the New World (as 
slaves) from Africa and forcibly settled in Freetown as ‘free’ persons under the auspices 
of the British anti-slavery movement. Captives and their descendants constituted the 
lower stratum of the Krio community. Settlers, Liberated Africans and their descendants, 
considered ‘westernized’, were ‘Creole’ in colonial parlance (Fyfe, 1962; Peterson, 
1969; Porter, 1963; Spitzer, 1974). This marked their difference from residents consid- 
ered ‘indigenous’ because of their prior presence in the region. With time, elites and 
upwardly mobile Liberated Africans self-identified as ‘Creole’ in defence of their inter- 
mediate social status (Kandeh, 1992; National Archives CO 267/698/7). ‘Creole’ afri- 
canized into ‘Krio’® in the mid- to late 20th century. 

Indirect Rule shifted colonial conceptions of ‘the Krio’ from Britain’s ‘favourite and 
favoured Africans’ (Spitzer, 1974: 41) to neither African nor European, and as culturally 
degenerate (Fyfe, 1987: 415). By 1896, Britain’s territorial segregation policy pro- 
claimed the interior of Sierra Leone a Protectorate, with Freetown considered a 
‘Colony’. Legally, Protectorate residents were ‘aliens’, while Colony residents were 
British subjects with British citizenship (National Archives CO 267/698/7). As part of 
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its institutional segregation, the municipal government of 20th-century Freetown, in the 
context of growing urbanization, extended to Freetown its Native Administration policy 
in the Protectorate. It segregated migrants from the Protectorate into ‘tribal’ residential 
areas under the control of headmen in the city. The Tribal Administration (Freetown) 
Act of 1905 was central to the inauguration of ethno-politics (Banton, 1957: 3-38; 
Kandeh, 1992). ‘White was divided from black, Colony from Protectorate, tribe . .. 
from tribe, and chiefdom from chiefdom’ (Fyfe, 1987: 416). This made early 20th- 
century Freetown a roughly three-tiered society:? migrants from and residents of the 
Protectorate at the bottom, and, the Krio elite positioned ambiguously between these 
‘natives’, and the colonial elite at the top of the sociolegal hierarchy. Early settlers’ his- 
tory as agents of Britain’s civilizing mission (Blyden, 2006: 94; Sanneh, 1999; Spitzer, 
1974: 44), tensions between settlers and prior residents in the region and the Krio elite’s 
contempt of these residents (National Archives CO 267/698/7) created two faces of the 
colonizer: one, Krio; the other, English. 


The Cape and South Africa 


Early histories of ‘Coloured’ communities at the Cape involve transportation as slaves 
from parts of Africa and from Indian Ocean Islands, and birth into slavery (Shell, 1994). 
In contrast to Freetown, the Cape became a Dutch, and later British, settlement rather 
than one of former and ‘freed’ slaves. Stereotypical constructions of the status groups 
“slave”, ‘Khoi’ and “free burgher’? articulated with 19th-century scientific discourse on 
‘race’ to produce locally specific racial hierarchies. In ‘miscegenation’ discourse, those 
born of predominantly extra-marital sexual encounters between European men and 
Khoikhoi and slave women were ‘half-castes’ or ‘mixed race’? (Van den Berghe, 1960). 
Slaves born at the Cape were, in colonial parlance, ‘creole’. Positioned at the top of the 
labour hierarchy, they sold at higher prices (Shell, 1994: 55). ‘Creole’ slaves were valued 
for their imagined proximity to European-ness. By the 20th century, however, their 
descendants were considered racially degenerate. 

Towards the late 1800s, some slave communities at the Cape referred to themselves as 
‘coloured’. By the 20th century, segregationists in South Africa utilized discourses of race 
science to formulate biopolitical separations. This required ‘native’ administration. Indirect 
Rule modified chief structures among African polities and institutionalized the classifica- 
tion of ‘natives’ as a means of political domination, social control and exclusion (Reddy, 
2000). Only two years prior to Freetown’s Tribal Administration Act, the South African 
Native Commission (SANAC) of 1903 defined ‘native’ broadly as those of ‘Bantu origin’ 
(Ashforth, 1990: 31). This Commission included ‘half-castes’ and their descendants in the 
definition of ‘native’. But, by recognizing their difference from ‘natives’, it opened pos- 
sibilities for a separate legal category under apartheid: ‘Coloured’ (Reddy, 2000: 90). 

Apartheid was the paradigmatic example of Indirect Rule in colonial Africa (Mamdani, 
1996: 8, 65). Its cornerstone, the Population Registration Act No. 30, 1950, classified 
South Africans into three race categories: ‘White’, ‘Coloured’ and ‘Native’/‘Bantu’. This 
Act defined “Coloured’ as persons neither “Native” nor ‘White’, a ‘subject race’ without 
‘tribes’. Race classification consolidated the broadly three-tiered racial hierarchy of 
Cape society, and South Africa generally. The elite among people classified ‘Coloured’ 
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did not represent, as did the Krio in Freetown, a second face of the colonizer. However, 
they were perceived by fellow black people as complicit in white dominance.i0 

These histories do not suggest homogeneity, but recognize similarities alongside dif- 
ferences. Both Freetown and the Cape have early histories not only of loss, rupture, 
transportation, dislocation and discontinuity, but also of cultural creation and contesta- 
tion in contexts of forced human and cultural heterogeneity and colonial dominance — 
histories of creolization. Indirect Rule’s politicization of ‘race’ and indigeneity, and its 
reduction of culture to ‘pure essence’, shaped both societies. It institutionalized geo- 
graphical and legal boundaries along lines of ‘race’ and ‘culture’. Britain’s conception of 
‘the Krio’ as culturally degenerate was cut of the same ideological cloth as conceptions 
of ‘Coloured’ communities as racially degenerate. Both communities had fragile access 
to selected privileges afforded by their partial citizenship. Some elites mobilized against 
‘Natives’ in attempts to protect these privileges. These entanglements of ‘non-native 
cultures’ and colonial structures are part of histories of creolization. 


“Mestizo logics’, ‘creolization’ 
9 


Colonialism’s ‘ethnological thinking’ removed cultural creations from their formative 
political processes emerging from people’s movements and interactions (Amselle, 1998), 
and reduced culture to bounded types attached to geography. Contra this ethno-technol- 
ogy, Amselle, in his study of 15th- to early 19th-century West Africa, conceptualizes 
cultural formations as ‘mestizo logics’. These chains of historically interconnected social 
formations make ‘mixture’ constitutive of African experiences (Amsele, 1998: 149, 
161). They oppose ideas of pure, homogeneous, original moments from which ‘mixtures’ 
emerge. They are changing ‘asymmetrical relation[s] . . . between different political struc- 
tures’ (Amselle, 1998: 27) that connect, partner, absorb or dissolve depending on histori- 
cal conditions. These connections drive cultural change and multiple belongings, making 
identifications fluid and in relation to Others (Amselle, 1998: xi). 

Similarly, for Glissant (1992, 1997), who focuses on Martinique, creolization negates 
bounded culture(s). It emphasizes connecting histories born of violent power struggles 
that do not obliterate social differences. Cultures as ‘systems of transformations’ 
(Amselle, 1998: 43) is parallel to Glissant’s concept, ‘Relation’. Colonialism’s violence 
produces Relation: a changing whole, not a totalizing absolute, composed of shared 
knowledge ‘that cannot be split up into original elements’ (Glissant, 1997: 160). Relation 
is constituted through ‘repercussions of cultures, whether in symbiosis or in conflict’ 
(Glissant, 1997: 131), as processes that urge people into community. Within Relation 
order is fluid, disorder continuous and outcomes unpredictable (Glissant, 1997: 133, 160, 
161). This risk-taking amid change is a useful alternative to preservationist notions of 
culture as a defence against risk (Glissant, 1997: 1). A politics of Relation is anti-essen- 
tialist and anti-racist (Britton, 1999: 9; 2009: 5) rather than sectarian and post-racial, or 
apolitical. Amselle and Glissant imagine a world of specificities in relation forming a 
whole in which particularity is not renounced, annihilated or reduced to the apparent 
transparency experienced by another. ?! 

“Mestizo logics’ are about historical continuity, mobility and transformation 
about which communities have some choice (Amselle, 1998: 56), within a broad and 
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commonly understood value system. They involve incorporations, adoptions and eth- 
nic, status and religious conversions for purposes of integrating oneself and legitimiz- 
ing one’s presence in a region (Amselle, 1998). While not free of power struggles, the 
regime of power in these logics is not ‘founded on [the] racism and institutionalised 
violence’ (Hall, 2003a: 31) of colonial encounters generally, and those which concern 
Glissant, specifically. Since creolization refers to cultural formation in contexts of 
colonialism (Hall, 2003a: 30, 33, 41), it differs from ‘mestizo logics’. Creolization is 
distinguished by violent discontinuity, brutal rupture with the past and concerted 
efforts on the part of colonizers to annihilate the values and civilizations of the domi- 
nated. These formations arise from forced transportation and deportation of people, not 
from movement by choice, constrained or otherwise. Sociopolitical and cultural inno- 
vations — integral to both “mestizo logics’ and creolization — occur under conditions of 
‘trauma . .. catastrophe . . . dehumanisation [and] the loss of freedom’ (Hall, 2003a: 
35; Martin, 2006) under colonialism.!? This distinguishes creolization — marked by 
severely circumscribed agency — from ‘hybridity’, diaspora and ‘mestizo logics’. It 
reveals significantly different relationships to the past and the possibility and hope of 
‘return’ (Glissant, 1992; Hall, 2003a). 


Uses of ‘creolization’ 


Bolland (2006) and Scott (2009) note: anti-colonial struggles of Anglophone Caribbean(s) 
in the 1960s and 1970s, and of Francophone Caribbean(s)!? in the 1980s, made subaltern 
agency the centre of creolization. Scott (2009) traces this idea to Brathwaite’s (1971) 
publication, The Development of Creole Society in Jamaica, 1770-1820 and to Glissant’s 
work on Martinique (a decade later), Les Discours Antillais (Caribbean Discourse). This 
conception of creolization, combined with the exposition of Indirect Rule earlier in the 
article, frames my reading of Shell (1994), Wyse (1991) and Dixon-Fyle and Cole (2006). 
Shell’s text is significant for its conception of creolization at the Cape before Indirect 
Rule; the texts on Sierra Leone, for their neglect of the ethno-politics of such rule. 


Children of bondage 


Shell slips between four conceptions of creolization: (1) biological and taxonomic 
(1994: 103, 244, 392-3, 411); (2) ‘a potpourri of subcultures’ (1994: 49); (3) a ‘syn- 
cretistic, domestic culture’ (1994: 40); and (4) ‘reciprocal cultural exchange’ (1994: 
414-15) between masters and slaves. In contrast to Brathwaite (1971) and Glissant 
(1992, 1997), Shell (1994), in his second chapter, focuses more on aspects of loss, 
than on creative, productive and resistant components of creolization. While innova- 
tion surfaces momentarily in his work (Shell, 1994: xxxix, 60-3, 227, 398), for Shell, 
creolization predominantly refers to cultural change for slave holders (1994: xl, my 
emphasis). For slaves’ descendants, however, creolization meant a ‘loss of memory of 
slaves’ origins [and] . . . a corresponding loss of identity” (Shell, 1994: 40) through 
‘acculturation’ (Shell, 1994: 58). He contrasts this loss to settlers’ descendants’ cele- 
bration of their national ancestors, and to ‘clear notions of identity, ethnicity [and] 
nationality’ among imported slaves (Shell, 1994: 60). 
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His conception of creolization frames the relationship between masters and slaves 
not as constitutive, but as a binary opposition in which only masters have agency. He 
denies slaves’ descendants that which he readily confers upon slave holders — the capac- 
ity to adapt. When he differentiates between locally born slaves (‘creole’ slaves), 
imported slaves and settlers’ descendants, he uses identity as a given rooted in knowing 
one’s origins, and as a category of analysis with which to look at the world (Cooper and 
Brubaker, 2005). Imported slaves and settlers’ descendants ‘have identity’ — a ‘good 
thing’, which makes them ‘strong types’. Such possession is assumed through Shell’s 
(1994) homogeneous idea of ‘the nation’ as a primary sense of belonging based on 
apparently known and geographically located biological and cultural ‘ancestry’. ‘Creole’ 
slaves ‘lack identity’ — a “bad thing’, because it makes them a ‘lacking type’ — apparently 
because they have no memory of such ‘ancestral’ knowledge, and hence no ‘roots’ and 
no culture from which to assume ‘nationhood’. 

Shell disconnects historical experiences of rupture and domination that connect 
locally born and imported slaves. With respect to European settlers and their descend- 
ants, he imposes certainty and sameness, at one moment (Shell, 1994: 40), on the very 
different yet constitutive meanings of uncertain nationalisms which defined these 
Europeans as ‘lacking’ in relation to their metropolitan counterparts (Stoler, 1989, 1995). 
At another, he acknowledges that for settlers, “colonial freedom was not equivalent to 
metropolitan freedom” (Shell, 1994: 5). 

For him, creolization is a ‘moment’ — 1760-9 — marking ‘when more than 50 per cent 
of all slaves are locally born’ (Shell, 1994: 47). This assumes creolization is measura- 
ble: the rate of reproduction of slaves in the colony during a particular period. It desig- 
nates what he calls ‘the biological creolisation of the Cape slaves’ (Shell, 1994: 63) 
defined by the slave population’s capacity to reproduce itself because of its favourable 
age and sex composition around 1770 and by slave holders’ fathering their own slaves 
(Shell, 1994: 47-8, xl). He conceptualizes creolization as “steady [and] linear’ (Shell, 
1994: 58), occurring while the slave trade fluctuated, rather than a messy, cyclical con- 
sequence of such trade. This biological and taxonomic conception of creolization domi- 
nates the text. It shapes his counter-positioning of oceanic with domestic slave trade, his 
conception of ‘the creole slave market’ and his acceptance of the colonial division 
between ‘full-blooded creole slaves’ and ‘half-breed creole slaves’ (Shell, 1994: 130, 
94, 56-7, fn 45, 236-7). 

For Shell, creolization refers primarily to being born into slavery. Contrasting this 
with being captured and then enslaved, he suggests creolization at the Cape entailed less 
rupture than in other slave societies. He writes: ‘Creolisation — considered solely in 
comparison with the oceanic trade [which destroyed slave families] — preserved slave 
family formation, and creole slaves increasingly stayed with their own families as well 
as within their owners’ families’ (Shell, 1994: 104, my emphasis). This suggestion is 
echoed in his claim that ‘creole’ slaves had not suffered the trauma of the middle pas- 
sage (Shell, 1994: 329). This distinction allows him to sever birth into slavery (biologi- 
cal reproduction of slaves), from its earlier history of transportation and dislocation, 
from continued dislocations as a consequence of the persistent slave trade at the time, 
and from the meaning of ‘being a slave’ irrespective of differences in ‘tribal memory’. 
In his language, this earlier history of trauma causes a loss of memory, among slaves, of 
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their ‘origins’ (Shell, 1994: 40). In contradictory fashion, he erases this history at one 
moment to argue for their “lack of trauma”, while invoking it at another to argue for 
‘creole’ slaves’ ‘lack of identity’. He slips between acculturation and biological concep- 
tions of creolization, finding his footing in the latter. 


The Krio of Sierra Leone 


Creolization as ‘acculturation’ also surfaces in histories of ‘the Krio’ that emphasize 
these communities’ aspirations toward English-ness (Peterson, 1969; Porter, 1963; 
Spitzer, 1974). Rather than repeat such examples, I note a parallel conceptual challenge 
in more recent literature on ‘the Krio’: emphasis on the survival and authenticity of 
African cultural elements in Krio cultural formations. 
In his history of ‘the Krio’, Wyse positions himself as ‘one of their own’. He highlights 
‘the African dimensions of Krio life’, naming what he sees as the African cultural content 
of Krio everyday practice, for example, ‘a feast ritual called bamchu among the settlers 
which was not unlike the Liberated Africans’ awujoh’ (Wyse, 1991: viii). Krio society’s 
‘European veneer merely masked a basic African culture whose features were no different 
from those of un-acculturated Africans, e.g. a reverence for elders, belief in a supreme 
being and the existence of a death cult and secret societies. Nor was the society really 
“England in Africa”, because the large mass of rural Krio did not follow an English life- 
style’ (Wyse, 1991: 8-11; my emphasis). He suggests a defining essence to the Africanity 
of ‘the Krio’ residing in a mythical cultural heritage that ‘had always been there’ (Wyse, 
1991: 53). He writes: ‘even among these “Western” Africans there were a few cultural 
survivals that recalled . . . their African roots’ (Wyse, 1991: 1; my emphasis). 

Krio society is unique, for him, because of the cultural synthesis between westernized 
Africans and acculturated Liberated Africans, and because of British patronage as atone- 
ment for the wrongs of slavery. What he calls ‘Kriodom’ refers to westernization meeting 
with tradition (Wyse, 1991: 1—5) through ‘the Krio’s’ ‘intuitive ability to effect a happy 
marriage between European and African cultures’ (Wyse, 1991: 10; my emphasis). His 
ultimate aim is to revive and preserve that which he claims makes ‘the Krio’ a ‘group’ 
with cultural essence: ‘The people’s future depends on their not allowing their group to 
be destroyed. ... They should . . . preserve all that is good and fine in their culture. In 
that way, Kriodom can and will survive’ (Wyse, 1991: 125). 

He writes predominantly in praise of ‘the Krio’ and ‘Kriodom’ but declares the hall- 
marks of this ‘ethos’ and ‘trait[s] of the mass psychology of the Krio’ to be self-criticism, 
individualism and disunity (Wyse, 1991: 92-117, viii). He opposes these values to an 
imagined unity, based in blood ties, among residents of the Protectorate. Commenting on 
politics in Sierra Leone in the 1930s and 1940s, he writes: “blood ties and institutional 
connections’ between ‘modern’ and ‘traditional’ Protectorate elites made it easier for 
them to overcome divisions and to ‘present a common front’ giving them an edge over 
‘Colony inhabitants for political leadership of the country’ (Wyse, 1991: 95). 

He pays scant attention to the broader context that produced the idea of ‘the Krio’, and 
shaped politics in Sierra Leone (Wyse, 1991: 70-1). For him, the ‘peculiarity’ of ‘the 
Krio’ as an ‘African race’ is their ‘function . . . to bring together the various tribes into 
one composite whole, to cement them and to render obsolete tribal traits, peculiarities 
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and idiosyncracies’ (Wyse 1991: 13; my emphasis). Here he represents ‘the Krio’ indi- 
vidual and group as the embodiment of all tribes which consequently erases all things 
tribal. In the same breath, he calls on ‘the tribal’ to legitimate Krio Africanity. 


New perspectives on the Sierra Leone Krio 


In memory of Wyse, Dixon-Fyle and Cole (2006) assembled work on “the Krio’ by four 
generations of scholars. In the main! the chapters cover various ‘ethnic origins’ of Krio 
communities and aspects of Krio language, as opposed to the historical-political status of 
“the Krio”. The editors ask: ‘Who are the “returnees”, .. . what do we know of their eth- 
nic provenance? . . . how indigenously African is this assemblage of individuals . . . 
drawn from many cultural backgrounds . . .? Is Krio society ... only [a] contrived demo- 
graphic myth, a self-serving effort by the culturally alienated and estranged to claim 
African paternity?’ (Dixon-Fyle and Cole, 2006: 1). In other words, is their Africanity 
mythical or ‘real’? Similar questions are commonly asked of people historically classi- 
fied ‘Coloured’ in South Africa (Besten, 2009; Erasmus, 2001). 

The intentions of this and Wyse’s text deserve recognition: to reveal submerged traces 
of African voices in Krio cultural formations. However, this should not deter from criti- 
cal examination of the ways this assertion of an African presence is achieved. Questions 
defining this text imply a singular, primordial cultural purity, certainty and authenticity 
which is always already there and never open to question; a yardstick against which the 
authenticity and ‘realness’ of cultures constituted through colonial domination are meas- 
ured. Parallel to Shell’s (1994) idea of creolization as biological preservation of slave 
families at the Cape, these scholars conceptualize creolization as cultural preservation. 


Critique 


Contra these notions, ‘The concept of creolisation is important because it avoids both the 
view that enslaved Africans were stripped of their cultures and acculturated into a 
European culture, and the view that evidence of . . . African heritage . . . lies only in 
“retentions” or “survivals” ’ (Bolland, 2006: 1). Bolland reminds ‘cultural change was 
not a one-way process in which colonised people passively absorbed the culture of the 
dominant Europeans’ (Bolland, 2006: 1). He adds: ‘the study of African influences 
should not be limited to the search for African retentions as if they are items under glass 
cases in a museum’ (Bolland, 2006: 1). He argues the evidence of African influences in 
creolizing cultural formations lies in the creation of new cultural forms. 

Bolland distinguishes between two conceptions of creolization: one, dualistic — premised 
on a blending'of colonial and African elements conceived of as binary opposites; the 
other, dialectic — attending to tensions and antagonisms inherent and, I would add, almost 
always unresolved, in the relationship between these elements. For him, this perspective 
reveals changes in these imagined opposites driven by “dialogue[s] of power and resist- 
ance in which shifting similarities and differences, assimilations and syncretisms, are 
continually renegotiated’ (Bolland, 2006: 6). This dynamic, open-ended and multidirec- 
tional view of always contested cultural change emphasizes processes of creolization 
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more than ‘products’ of creole culture or ‘identity’. This non-finite, non-linear conception 
of cultural formation is central to Glissant’s work. Brathwaite’s tropes for this dynamism 
are ‘tidalectics’! and ‘seametrics’!® (Brown, 2004). Bolland further distinguishes 
between ‘analytic and ideological usages of the concepts creolisation and creole socie- 
ties’ (Bolland, 2006: 2) and cautions against their conflation. Glissant’s and Bolland’s 
‘dialectics’, and Brathwaite’s ‘tidalectics’ critique conceptions of creolization outlined in 
the preceding section. 

Acculturation, biological and cultural preservationist theses rely on a dualistic con- 
ception of creolization, emphasizing ethnic and ancestral origins. They write out of his- 
tory and politics the worlds that slaves and former slaves made. These worlds demanded 
changes in masters’ and slaves’ ways of seeing and being; these worlds insisted upon 
slaves yielding to the hegemony of the dominant, while simultaneously resisting it and 
bending it to their own purpose, thereby reconstituting the parameters of colonial encoun- 
ters. Ethnologics — the reasoning of the world that made slaves — echo in the anti-history 
and anti-politics of these theses. 

‘Acculturation’ colludes with the idea that the colonizers’ ‘root is the strongest’ 
(Glissant, 1997: 17) and the most valued. In this thesis, creolization remedies ‘patho- 
logical lack” of identity, culture and nationhood. ‘Cultural preservation’ imagines “the 
African root is the strongest’. This thesis deifies and freezes the past. It paralyses our 
imagination — the key to freeing us from habitual postures of thought locked into linear- 
ity, predictability and typology as the only productive logics. It presents creolization as 
remedy for ‘pathological cultural corruption’. By invoking ‘pathology’, both theses col- 
lude with discourses of degeneration and reinscribe colonial meanings of ‘Creole’: 
‘fallen’ Europeans; ‘acculturated natives’; ‘acclimatized’ slaves. 


‘Creole’: The concept 


The term ‘creole’ most commonly refers to vernacular forms of language created in colo- 
nies by fusion and (re)arrangement of elements of colonists’ and colonized peoples’ lan- 
guages (Hall, 2003a: 28). In 17th-century Spanish America, ‘language was held to be the 
most perfect reflection of a man’s innate abilities . . . its structure, like the mind of its 
user, was believed to be conditioned by the nature of the climate!” in which the speaker 
had been born’ (Pagden, 1987: 88). This translates into language as a ‘root’ that deter- 
mines a person’s worth (Glissant, 1997: 17). Vernacular forms carried less value and 
authority than languages of the metropoles.?8 

‘Creole’ as a linguistic referent expanded to include particular segments of colonial 
populations, categorized as ‘Creole’. In French , the meaning of ‘Creole’ drew on ideas 
of descent: it referred to natives of Louisiana of French, Native American and African 
descent (Hair, 1998: 112; Thompson, 2009: 14, 15). One could think of this as simply 
biological. However, as early as the 1700s, and for the metropole, this category referred 
to Europeans born, and settled in the colonies, and consequently considered to have 
‘gone native’, and ‘fallen from European grace’. Thus, ‘creole’ had a political meaning 
which differentiated between ‘language’ and ‘reduced language’. Similarly, the colonial 
population category ‘Creole’ differentiated between those undoubtedly and those less 
eligible for claims to European-ness. For both settler and partly privileged ‘non-native’ 
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urban social strata in some colonial contexts, “Creole’ became a self-identification which 
signified both an assertion of local power against the metropole — as in the case of ‘the 
Krio’ elite in Freetown, and an imagined ‘higher level of civilization’ than people con- 
sidered indigenous to the colonies.!9 

‘Creole’ can be traced to the Spanish, criollo, which in South America referred to 
Spanish Americans born in the colonies as opposed to Spaniards born in Spain and resi- 
dent in America (Hair, 1998: 112). As early as 1770, peninsular Spaniards accused criol- 
los of being ‘half-breeds’ or ‘mestizos’ (Pagden, 1987: 68). This may have implied a 
proto-racialized meaning which, while not yet secured in 19th-century biological con- 
ceptions of ‘race’, was embedded in classed conceptions of ‘the nation’ and citizenship 
defined by both place and lineage or descent (Stoler, 1995). While ‘Creole’ signified 
degeneracy, ‘It was never historically, and is not today, fully fixed racially’ (Hall, 2003a: 
29, 30). By the 18th century the population category ‘Creole’ applied to slaves. This is 
when plantation documents distinguished between African slaves imported to the colo- 
nies, and ‘Creole’ slaves born in and considered ‘acclimatized’ and “acculturated” to local 
colonial conditions (Hall, 2003a: 29, 30). ‘Creole’ referred to “The essential distinction . 
. . between those from cultures imported from elsewhere and those rooted or grounded in 
the vernacular local space’ (Hall, 2003a: 29, 30). 

Similarly, Stoler illustrates that in the Dutch East Indies of the mid-19th century ‘for 
the European-born, the Indies [as place and climate in its broader meaning] was trans- 
formative of cultural essence, social disposition, and personhood itself (1995: 104). For 
many Europeans in the colonies ‘Creole’ primarily meant being judged by the degree to 
which they were ‘full-blooded’ and/or ‘cultivated Europeans’ of middle-class standing 
(Stoler, 1995: 32, 102, 103). Similarly, for descendants of slaves and former slaves in 
Freetown and at the Cape, ‘Creole’ meant being Judged by several shifting measures. 
Before the mid-19th century descendants of slaves and former slaves in Freetown were 
judged by the degree to which they were ‘cultivated English people’. From the mid-19th 
century they were judged by their lack of ‘ancestral indigeneity’. At the Cape slaves were 
valued by their presumed proximity to European-ness, biologically and culturally. Later, 
their descendants were judged by the ‘impurity of their blood’ and their ‘lack of ancestral 
indigeneity’. These ‘properties’ were measured against both European-ness in the 
metropole and ‘native-ness’ in the colony. 

These uses of the term combine bio-geo-cultural meanings that link descent or birth 
to place, each of which is assigned a value in relation to the metropole and, in some 
moments, in relation to the colonized space as imagined before colonization. In its most 
common popular, and in some sociological uses, ‘Creole’ refers to people considered 
‘culturally mixed’ because they were born in the colony either of settlers or slaves, and 
because they settled in the colony from elsewhere, or were imported there as slaves. This 
use is often silent about the degeneracy that ‘mixture’ implied at particular historical 
moments; and about how those considered to embody ‘mixture’ were conceived as the 
“enemy within’ (Foucault, 1976). 

In sum, beneath ‘mixture’, the history of the colonial population category ‘Creole’ is 
thick with interrelated and travelling meanings: settlers and slaves born in the colonies, 
of multiple descent or lineages, with particular cultural competencies for the colony, and/ 
or with cultural deficiencies in relation to the metropole. Thus, historically the meaning 
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of “Creole”, as applied to settlers, slaves and former slaves, is made in relation to the 
metropole as “ideal type”: ‘fallen’ European settlers; ‘acclimatized” slaves; “acculturated” 
natives. Thus, the economy of value embedded in its linguistic use transferred to its use 
as referent to ‘populations’: a person’s worth is determined by his/her national, cultural 
and/or biological ‘root’ and/or ‘rootlessness’. ‘Creole’ as a designation has repeatedly 
been through the discursive washing machine. It was bleached by those for whom the 
dividend of whiteness was significant (see Thompson, 2009). It was dyed by those who, 
in the ‘looking’, genealogical and social regimes of ‘race’, could not recreate themselves 
as “white”. It was and is dyed by those who attempt either to reclaim Africanity, or to 
imbue ‘mixed-ness’ with coherence. 

This history indicates the changing use of ‘Creole’ as a category signifying “kinds 
of people’ (Hacking, 2007); a ‘type’ of European (Stoler, 2010: 27); a “type” of slave, 
a ‘type’ of settler, a ‘type’ of native; a distinct but shifting human kind (Stoler, 1995: 4) 
in the colonial imagination. Stoler argues these changing meanings make sense when 
located in an understanding of degeneracy ‘not [as] a “European” disorder [a la Pick] 
or a specifically colonial one, but a “mobile” discourse of empire that designated 
eligibility for citizenship, class membership, and gendered assignments to [“race”]’ 
(Stoler, 1995: 32). She argues these changing meanings show ways that colonial 
metropoles nourished ideas of contamination and degeneracy central to the conferral 
of citizenship through a discourse of ‘cultural contagion’ rather than “biological taint’ 
(Stoler, 1995: 52). The examples of Sierra Leone and South Africa show that national- 
isms on the part of colonists and settlers’ descendants drew on both these discourses, 
sometimes simultaneously. 

In their echoes across the metropole and colonies, ideas of degeneracy were shaped 
by the intersection of sex, hereditarian-, ethnological- and race-thinking. In this matrix, 
cultural formation and differentiation as a result of creolization were deployed by colo- 
nial powers to institutionalize differentiated citizenship(s). These particular colonial his- 
tories animate Holston’s ideas about citizenship(s) in Brazil: ‘Citizenships do not directly 
create most of the differences they use. Rather, they are foundational means by which... 
states recognise and manage some differences as systematically salient by legitimating 
or equalising them for various purposes. . . . In legalising such differences, it consolidates 
their inequalities and perpetuates them in other forms throughout society’ (2008: 7). 
Acculturation and preservationist theses of creolization neglect this colonial politics 
behind the category ‘Creole’ that shaped the shifting historical and political status of 
‘Krio’ and ‘Coloured’ communities between non-citizens and partial citizens in relation 
to other colonial ‘populations’ in their midst. 


‘Creole’:‘Degenerate type’ behind partial citizen 


The tighter articulation of creolization with differentiated citizenship(s) enforced by 
Indirect Rule distinguishes creolization in British colonial Africa from similar processes 
in the Caribbean. Here, subjects were either French or British citizens, even if second- 
class citizens, and in the case of the Francophone Caribbean, remain citizens of France. 
This does not make creolization a territorial matter. Such an interpretation is antithetical 
to Glissant’s conception of the process. Instead, it illustrates differentiated processes of 
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creolization as a consequence of discursive matrices shaped by historically specific 
geopolitics, social dynamics and social structures. 

In 19th- and most of 20th-century Sierra Leone and South Africa, ideas of indigeneity 
were superimposed on ideas of degeneracy in the respective administrations’ construc- 
tions of eligibility for citizenship. These administrations separated processes of creoliza- 
tion from ‘the indigenous’ making the latter signify, historically and today, residents 
imagined as ‘original people’. In contrast to parts of the Caribbean, where creolization 
is sometimes seen as a process of ‘indigenization’ (Brathwaite, 1971; Hall, 2003a), 
the categories ‘Creole’ in Sierra Leone, and ‘Coloured’ in South Africa, signify “un- 
original’, ‘non-indigenous’ people. These ideas, in conjunction with class and gender, 
gave the paradigmatic type of citizenship — one that governs social differences by legal- 
izing them in:ways that legitimate and reproduce inequality (Holston, 2008: 4); and its 
opposite, non-citizenship — its colonial character in these contexts. Indigeneity was 
called on to lend weight to unequal and racialized citizenship(s). 

Because of their early histories of creolization, descendants of Krio and Cape slave 
communities were legally defined — by colonial powers in the former, and the apart- 
heid state, in the latter case — as ‘non-native’. They were considered not ‘ancestrally 
indigenous’ despite their birth in Freetown and the Cape, respectively. The articulation 
of discourses of degeneracy and indigeneity shaped the changing citizenship status of 
‘the Krio’ in Sierra Leone. The geopolitical-legal division between Freetown as ‘the 
Colony’, and its hinterland as ‘the Protectorate’, later proved significant for under- 
standing tensions between the Krio minority — considered westernized and “Creole”— 
and those Africans perceived to be the ‘ancestrally indigenous’ majority. Under the 
Sierra Leone Interpretation Ordinance, ‘Creole’ communities were ‘non-native’ and 
under the British Nationality Act were citizens of Britain and its Colonies. People of 
the Protectorate were ‘natives’. This distinction effectively meant that peoples of the 
Protectorate were subject to tribal authority and customary law while the Krio enjoyed 
access, fragile as it later turned out to be, to British citizenship and civil law. On the 
eve of independence it proved significant when a common Sierra Leonian citizenship 
was up for discussion. The Krio had to renounce their British citizenship (National 
Archives DO 35/10313). 

Historically, the category ‘Coloured’ emerges from racialized conceptions of inter- 
sections of race, class and gender in the 17th- and L8th-century Cape slave economy. 
These intersections were shaped by the administration — through the uterine descent 
rule and prohibition of slave marriages — of a skewed sex ratio in the interests of colo- 
nial governance. Towards the end of the 19th century, industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion brought the Other in closer proximity to colonialists of all Classes, for whom 
whiteness was consolidating as a common identification. Perceived threats to white- 
ness brought firmer closures to racial boundaries and less tolerance of ‘interracial’ sex 
(Hendricks, 2001). At the Cape, the discourse of “miscegenation” positioned those born 
of these extra-marital encounters higher up in the racial hierarchy, in relation to 
‘natives’, because of their imagined biological and cultural approximation to 
‘European-ness’, and yet lower down (in relation to both ‘natives’ and “Europeans”) 
because of their association with ‘racial impurity’. 
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As mentioned earlier, two years before Freetown’s Tribal Administration Act (1905), 
South Africa’s Native Affairs Commission classified people considered “ancestrally 
indigenous’ as “Native”. ‘Detribalized natives’ presented a challenge to this definition 
because their education enabled crossing certain boundaries between ‘Native’ and 
“European”, often to confront ruling powers in terms of their own discourse (Ashforth, 
1990: 34). Those considered ‘coloured’ and of ‘mixed race’ posed a different challenge. 
Their perceived greater capacity for civilization and lighter skin rendered them different 
from ‘natives’ while their perceived lack of ‘pure blood’ rendered them symbolic of ‘race 
degeneration’, the ultimate threat to white supremacy (Reddy, 2000: 88-90). 

The ambiguous political positioning of both ‘Krio’ and ‘Coloured’ communities as not 
full citizens, nor “tribal” subjects, cannot be divorced from colonial constructions of these 
communities as neither ‘purely’ European/British nor ‘purely’ African. Thus, I argue the 
colonial category ‘Creole’ became the ‘degenerate type’ behind Indirect Rule’s legal cat- 
egory, ‘non-native’, which essentially meant ‘partial citizen’. The categories ‘Creole’ in 
Freetown and ‘Coloured’ at the Cape, and in South Africa generally, were significant 
before independence because they shaped degrees of access to citizenship rights, and 
remain so after independence, because they shape struggles about belonging and identifi- 
cation (Besten, 2009; Kandeh, 1992; National Archives CO 267/698/7). They reveal two 
faces of the ‘elastic and expansive’ (Pick, 1989: 48) idea of degeneration: ‘acculturation’ 
and ‘miscegenation’. Acculturation and cultural preservationist theses collude with dis- 
courses of degeneration, surrender to colonial meanings of ‘Creole’ and ‘Coloured’, and 
inhibit a conception of these categories as central to colonial biopolitics. 


‘Creole’, ‘creoleness’, ‘creolization’ 


Glissant writes against both ‘Creole’ — a category — and ‘creoleness’ — an essence and an 
ideology. He posits ‘creolization’ as a method concerned with processes by which identi- 
fications are continuously transformed and extended into new possibilities of seeing Self 
and Other, with no intention towards universalizing any particular possibility. Creoleness, 
on the other hand, moves away from continuous invention and openness to possibilities 
emerging from uncertainty. ‘Creolisation’ is ‘exemplified by its processes . . . not by the 
“contents” on which these operate’ (Glissant, 1997: 89). It refers to that which accounts 
for such processes: conquest, dislocation, rupture and invention that opens onto cultural 
diversity. In contrast, ‘creoleness regress[es] toward negritudes’ (Glissant, 1997: 89), 
understood here as ethnological thinking. 

“Creole” and ‘creoleness’ imply taxonomy: classification according to presumed natu- 
ral relationships; and a ‘type of people’ eternally defined by a cultural and/or biological 
‘essence’ which is ‘creole’ — ‘mixed’, ‘impure’, ‘degenerate’, ‘inauthentic’. The risk is 
that ‘being creole’ can be used not only to define a ‘population’, but to isolate and clas- 
sify with similar consequences as colonial and apartheid classifications:?° authorizing 
Inequality, entitlement and belonging. 

In contrast, creolization as critical praxis foregrounds, as I have here, historical spe- 
cificities, similarities and relations of power that demand, in the colonial imagination, a 
demarcation between those born in the colony but considered not originally from it, and 
those considered ‘found’ in a region at the time of its colonization: the ‘ancestrally 
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indigenous’. This article illustrates colonial administrations’ deployment of creolization 
to construct citizenships derived from ‘race’, ‘culture’ and ‘ancestral indigeneity’, and 
ways in which these ideas ‘loop back’ in the selected histories of the Cape and Freetown. 

Creolization as method counters ethnological reasoning; urges critique of essentialist 
uses of “Creole”, ‘Krio’ and ‘Coloured’; and nourishes ways of knowing that refuse the 
certainties of ethnology — of origin(s) and their lack. Its emphasis on unpredictability 
does not imply passive acceptance of ‘what is’. Instead, a politics of creolization invites 
a politics of Relation: global civility premised on constantly renegotiated relational (co) 
existence(s) with Others. Given my location of creolization in colonial encounters, I 
disagree that ‘the world is creolising’ (Glissant, 1997; Hannerz, 1997). In my reading, 
Glissant suggests the world might be a better place were its inhabitants to consider 
themselves in Relation. 

‘Relation’ does not presuppose harmony, equality, sameness, or the absence of power. 
Instead, it opens thought and action that enable possibilities for eliminating oppression, 
inequality and abuses of power (Britton, 2009). ‘Relation’ suggests modes of solidarity 
other than familiar ethno-technologies. It suggests relational, democratic citizenship that 
contests social inequality and lives with difference, rather than manages social difference 
in ways that reinscribe inequality. This approach draws on humanism(s) that refuse vio- 
lently to flatten lived human experiences with declarations of sameness. 
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Notes 


1. “Black” meaning subjects and collectives formed in conditions of ‘relative unfreedom’ 
(Mercer, 2009). 

2. My meta-reading of these texts is shaped by Francophone (albeit English translations) and 
Anglophone scholarship. 

3. Sometimes he poses ‘the cultural’ against ‘the political’ (Mamdani, 2001: 15, 20, 23; 1996, 33). 

4. Having failed, in 1787, to settle poor black people from England, the British Sierra Leone 
Company made a second attempt, in 1792, when Freetown was established. It settled about 
1100 Nova Scotians, 500 fugitive slaves from Jamaica and 1000 former slaves from Barbados 
(Dixon-Fyle and Cole, 2006: 8). During the 1800s and 1900s further settlements of former 
slaves from the New World came with the ‘back to Africa’ movement (Blyden, 2006; Sanneh, 
1999). These sets of people are called ‘Settlers’ in historical literature. 

5. According to Wyse (1991), about 84,000 captives were forcibly settled between 1808 and 1864. 
These were captives from slave ships that never made it to the New World (Spencer-Walters, 
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2006. 228) who were, at first, referred to as “Liberated Africans”, and later incorporated into 
the category ‘Creole’. 

6. The spelling ‘Krio’ is owed to Thomas Decker, advocate of the Krio language, and, from the 
1950s, linguists adopted the term. In the late 1970s Akintola Wyse started its use as referent 
to ‘a people’. He borrowed this usage from Fyle and Jones’s derivation of the word from the 
Yoruba Akiriyo — ‘those who habitually go about paying visits after a church service’ — in their 
1980 publication of A Krio-English Dictionary (Fyfe, 2006: 26, 27). 

7. Social divisions in Sierra Leone were far more complex and intimately connected to class 
formation. After independence this ethno-politics shifted to struggles between people who 
identified as Mende, and those who identified as Temne (Kandeh, 1992). 

8. Some scholars (Hendricks, 2001; Keegan, 1996; Reddy, 2000) argue that ‘slave’, ‘Khor’ and 
‘free burgher’, while not yet explicitly justified by racist ideology, constituted racialized legal 
status proups from the inception of European settlement at the Cape. 

9. The term ‘coloured’ continues to be equated with ‘mixed race’. For me, it refers to those 
South Africans loosely bound together for historical reasons: slavery and combined oppres- 
sion and selected preference during apartheid. It is neither a common ethnic identity, nor ref- 
erence to common biological genealogy. Instead, these are cultural formations of creolization 
from which emerge particular, yet multiple, black and African experiences. 

10. An example is this elite’s acceptance of token representation in apartheid South Affica’s tri- 
cameral parliament in the 1980s. 

11. The limitation of this politics is that it privileges cultural over economic oppression (Britton, 
2009: 10, 11). 

12. This does not suggest exchanges between Europeans and Africans, in which Africans exer- 
cised agency, were limited to colonial encounters. Contact between Europeans and Africans 
occurred before the violence of colonialism. Portuguese traders encountered West Africans 
as early as the late 1500s, and English traded here since the early 1600s (Hair, 1997, 1998) 
Nor does it suggest conditions for diasporization and ‘mestizo logics’ always include organic 
movement free of difficult choices. 

13. In 1946, French Caribbeans were declared departments of France subject to its policy of cultural 
assimilation, and remain so today making them, formally, not yet decolonized (Britton, 1999: 1). 

14. The chapters by Blyden and Spencer-Walters are in some ways an exception. 

15. Thanks to Daniel Yon for alerting me to Brathwaite’s concepts. Like Derek Walcott, 
Brathwaite uses the sea as metaphor in his attempts to understand Caribbean history, every- 
day life and aesthetic expression, in their global context. ‘Tidalectics’ emphasizes history as 
living movement, change, recuperation and reformulation (Brown, 2004). 

16. From his ‘seametrics’ I coin ‘sea-maginaries’ to invoke the impossibility of measuring 
creolization. 

17. This refers to cultural environment and geographical place. 

18. See DeGraff (2003, 2005) for the politics of conceptions of ‘creole’ languages. 

19. See Muzondidya (2009) for this use of ‘Coloured’ in Southern Africa. 

20. Thanks to Denis Constant-Martin for this formulation. 
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Résumé 


Créollsation, citoyenneté(s) colonlale(s) et dégénérescence : une critique 
des histoires choisies de la Sierra Leone et de l'Afrique du Sud 

Ce travail analyse les liens entre la créolisation, la ou les citoyenneté(s) colontale(s) et 
les discours sur fa dégénérescence. II est centré sur deux sites : a) Freetown en Sierra 
Leone aux XIXe et XXe siècles, et b) les débuts du Cap et l'Afrique du Sud au XXe 
siècle. Je retiens trols auteurs-clés, Édouard Glissant, Jean-Loup Amselle et Mahmood 
Mamdani, pour illustrer comment la créolisation déployée par les administrations 
coloniales pour construire des citoyennetés partielles provient des idées de « race 
mixte » et de culture « corrompue » ou « manquante ». Je soutiens que le nom et 
l'adjectif « créole » ont signifié dans l'imaginaire colonial un « type dégénéré » au- 
dela de la catégorie juridique de « non-natif ». Je montre comment les usages des 
concepts de « créolisation » et de « créole » dans des histoires choisies du Cap et de 
Freetown cèdent aux significations coloniales, cachent leur sens blopolitique, et ainsi 
rejoignent les discours de la dégénérescence. Je conclus d’abord que la conception de 
la créolisation comme méthode développée par Edouard Glissant va à l'encontre du 
raisonnement ethnologique, et ensuite que son concept de « relation » permet une ou 
des citoyenneté(s) qui remet(tent) en question les inégalités sociales et vive(nt) avec les 
différences. 


Mots-clés 
créolisation, citoyenneté, « dégénérescence », Sierra Leone, Afrique du Sud 


Resúmen 


Creolización, Cludadanía(s) colonial(es), y degeneración: Una crítica de 
historias seleccionadas de Sierra Leona y Sudáfrica 

Este trabajo examina el nexo entre creolización, ciudadanfa(s) colonlal(es) y discursos 
de degeneración. Focaliza en dos lugares: a) Freetown, Sierra Leona en los siglos XIX y 
XX, y b) el Cape inicial y la Sudáfrica del siglo XX. Capto a tres pensadores clave: 
Edouard Glissant, Jean-Loup Amselle y Mahmood Mamdani para ilustrar cómo la cre- 
olización desplegada por estas administraciones coloniales para construir ciudadanfas 
parciales derivó de ideas sobre ‘raza mezclada’ y ‘corrompida’ o ‘carente’ de cultura. 
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Defiendo que ‘Creole’ y ‘creole’ significaron, en la imaginación colonial, un “tipo degen- 
erado’ detrás de su categoría legal, ‘no-nativo’. Muestro cómo los usos de los conceptos 
“creolización' y ‘creole’, en historias seleccionadas sobre Cape y Freetown, se rinden a 
sus significados coloniales, oscurecen su significancia blopolítica, y así, coluden con dis- 
cursos de degeneración. Primero concluyo que la concepción de Edouard Glissant sobre 
la creolizaci6n como método se opone al razonamiento colonial y segundo, que su 
concepto de “Relación” permite cludadanía(s) que refuta(n) la desigualdad social y vivir 
con diferencia. 


Palabras clave 
creolización, cludadanía, ‘degeneración’, Sierra Leona, Sudáfrica 
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Abstract 

The end of apartheid in South Africa has not led to widespread racial desegregation 
and racial integration. Racial segregation and antipathy appear to have deep and 
enduring roots. There has been some racial desegregation in middle-class or elite 
neighbourhoods, due to the rapid upward mobility of some ‘African’, ‘coloured’ and 
‘Indian’ people, but very little racial desegregation across most of the country. This 
article examines exceptional cases of racial desegregation and racial integration in low- 
Income neighbourhoods in Cape Town, where mixes of coloured and African people 
have been allocated new public housing. Because residents of these neighbourhoods 
did not choose to live in racially-integrated areas, the study of their evolving inter-racial 
interactions helps us to understand anew the possibility of transcending racial division 
in a society like South Africa. The article finds that residents of these neighbourhoods 
retain a highly raclalized discourse and subscribe to some racial stereotypes. At the 
same time, however, a variety of positive Inter-racial Interactions occur, and friendships 
form, beyond people's expectations. The dominant culture is a racialized but tolerant 
multiculturalism. 
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multiculturalism, public housing, racial desegregation, racial integration, racial 
segregation, South Africa 
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Introduction: From hope to scepticism 


‘Apartheid’ in South Africa entailed systematic racial segregation between racial groups 
and discrimination against non-white groups. The Group Areas Act defined residential 
areas for the use of one or other racial group, and large numbers of people were forcibly 
removed into designated neighbourhoods (Field, 2001; Western, 1981). Schools, public 
transport and social spaces were strictly segregated. Immigration into the cities by 
African people was tightly regulated, especially in Cape Town. After the end of apart- 
heid, racial discrimination other than affirmative action became illegal. The discourse of 
the ‘rainbow nation’ held out the possibility and hope that South Africans would over- 
come historic divisions and build a common identity and solidarity while acknowledging 
cultural diversity. In practice, however, hopes for desegregation have given way to disil- 
lusionment and scepticism. Residential and educational segregation persist, in practice, 
for most South Africans: most South Africans live in mono-racial neighbourhoods and 
their children attend mono-racial schools. Moreover, few South Africans have friends 
from other racial groups and inter-racial marriages are rare. 

There is little inter-racial interaction even in social spaces that appear to be integrated, 
including public beaches (Dixon and Durrheim, 2003), the dining halls of integrated 
universities (Schrieff et al., 2005, 2010) and nightclubs (Tredoux and Dixon, 2009). In 
supposedly integrated schools, inter-racial relationships are often difficult, linguistic dif- 
ferences impede interaction and taste is racialized (Dolby, 2001; Schenk, 2009; Soudien, 
2004; Vandayar and Jansen, 2008). Settlement by low-income ‘African’ people in other- 
wise ‘white’ middle-class suburbs has given rise to severe tensions (for examples, see 
Dixon et al., 1994; Saff, 1998). Even when new immigrants into a middle-class suburb 
are not themselves poor, some richer white residents move out (Morris, 1999) or at least 
take their children to schools elsewhere (Lemanski, 2006b). Indeed, white South 
Africans’ embrace of gated residential neighbourhoods is often interpreted as a way of 
limiting inter-racial interaction. For the overwhelming majority of children growing up 
in mono-racial neighbourhoods and attending mono-racial schools, the shopping mall 
might be the only racially-mixed space they encounter (Bray et al., 2010). 

The persistence of informal segregation has led social psychologists working on South 
Africa to question the basic tenets of the “contact hypothesis’. Formulated by Gordon Allport 
and others in the 1950s (see Allport, 1954), the contact hypothesis held that, under certain 
conditions, contact with members of other racial groups would lead to reduced prejudice and 
conflict. The same logic applied also to interactions between other kinds of groups besides 
‘racial’ ones. While the hypothesis has been ‘one of the most successful ideas in the history 
of social psychology’, the search for the full specification of the ‘optimal’ conditions for 
contact has led to it becoming more and more ‘detached from (and sometimes irrelevant to) 
everyday life in divided societies’, rendering it of little practical use in ‘understanding or 
promoting social change’; ‘there is little point in enumerating lengthy lists of boundary 
conditions for ideal contact without explaining how such conditions might be made relevant 
to the lived experiences of ordinary people in ordinary situations or without explaining how 
they might be implemented in particular contexts of inequality’ (Dixon et al., 2005: 697-8, 
701). Close observation of interactions on beaches, in nightclubs and in university dining 
halls suggests that the ‘lived experience of contact often led to the reestablishment of racial 
boundaries’ (Dixon et al., 2005: 704; see also Dixon et al., 2008). 
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Accounts of interaction in racially-‘integrated’ neighbourhoods seem to corroborate 
this pessimistic conclusion. Desegregation has generally entailed upward mobility by 
non-white South Africans into richer neighbourhoods otherwise occupied by rich, white 
people — a process driven by the very rapid growth of the non-white middle classes and 
elite (Seekings and Nattrass, 2005). Racial ‘Integration’ in such suburbs rarely entails 
much interaction, however, as residents live behind high walls. The best accounts of such 
suburbs are by young novelists grappling with the dilemmas of identity. In Coconut, 
Kopano Matlwa contrasts the gated residential estate where her African character Ofilwe 
now lives, with the African township where Ofilwe lived before her family became rich: 


No toddlers with snotty noses and grubby hands play in the streets in Little Valley Country 
Estate. Groups of teenage girls in bright T-shirts, old torn jeans and peak caps do not sit on the 
front lawn pointing and gossiping about the guys that walk past the gates of their homes. Older 
sisters do not play the wailese loud, so that those who know the tune can sing along as each 
mops, dusts and sweeps their homes clean. In Little Valley Country Estate the neighbours are 
the cars you see parked in their driveways and the children are the tennis balls that fly over the 
wall and into your pool. Here at home, Tshepo [her brother] was my only company and 1 his. 
(Matlwa, 2007: 89-90) 


Not much actual inter-racial ‘contact’ occurs in middle-class and elite neighbourhoods. 
In Coconut, when Ofilwe does have contact with white people, in the neighbourhood and 
at school, the interactions are infused with persistent racism. 

There is more ‘community’, and more interaction, in less rich neighbourhoods, where 
walls are lower, gardens smaller and people walk on rather than drive down the street. In 
two neighbourhoods in Cape Town where upwardly-mobile lower middle-class coloured 
people moved in alongside struggling white families, inter-racial interactions were com- 
mon and generally positive (Broadbridge, 2001; Teppo, 2004). In these neighbourhoods 
(and even in elite suburbs), however, patterns of inter-racial interaction might be affected 
by selection bias in that people might choose to live in these neighbourhoods precisely 
because they are unusually open to inter-racial interactions. Similar selection bias might 
occur in the small proportion of schools that are racially-mixed. Students who are more 
hostile to inter-racial interaction are presumably more likely to attend mono-racial schools. 

The paucity of residential desegregation and the possibility of selection bias in the few 
neighbourhoods that are mixed means that it is difficult to assess the actual or potential 
quality of inter-racial interactions. There are, however, a few low-income nei ghbourhoods 
where more-or-less randomly selected poor coloured and African people became neigh- 
bours through no choice of their own. One such neighbourhood is Westlake Village, in 
Cape Town’s southern suburbs. In this case, relationships between coloured and African 
residents are reported to be generally good (Lemanski, 2006a). In this article, we extend 
the analysis to two other mixed, low-income neighbourhoods, Delft South (including the 
more recent neighbourhood of Delft Leiden) and Tambo Square. These neighbourhoods 
have almost equal numbers of poor African and poor coloured residents. 

These neighbourhoods are interesting precisely because they are atypical not only 
within Cape Town but in South Africa as a whole. It is only in the Western Cape Province, 
and in the city of Cape Town within it, that the poor are racially diverse. Throughout the 
colonial period and into the apartheid era most poor people in Cape Town were coloured, 
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i.e. they were the descendants of the Khoi farmers and San hunter-gatherers (who were 
the indigenous population of the Western Cape), or the slaves brought from the Dutch 
East Indies (‘Malays’) or of mixed (white—A frican) parentage. Only from the 1970s did 
large numbers of poor isiXhosa-speaking African people circumvent state restrictions 
and migrate into Cape Town from the rural Eastern Cape. With respect to religion, beliefs 
about ancestors, lifestyles and tastes, as well as language, poor African and poor col- 
oured people in Cape Town are quite different to each other. In the early 2000s, coloured 
people comprised about one-half and African people about one-third of the total popula- 
tion of Cape Town, while white people comprised a small but rich minority. 


Neighbourhoods that are mixed, 
but not by residents’ choice 


Since 1994, the South African state has assisted a very substantial number of poor people 
to access formal housing, primarily in towns and cities. While the government’s own 
claims (e.g. South Africa, 2008: 28) are exaggerated, huge new neighbourhoods, compris- 
ing rows of very small, generally identical and often low-quality houses, have been built 
on the periphery of almost every town or city. About one in five households in Cape Town 
lives in a state-subsidized house in a post-1994 low-income formal neighbourhood. 

These new houses are subsidized by the state in that the state subsidizes their con- 
struction. Access to a subsidized house is means-tested, supposedly limiting access to the 
poor (although, it is clear, some houses are allocated corruptly and others are obtained 
fraudulently). In most new neighbourhoods, some people have extended their houses 
themselves. In general, however, the poor lack the resources to extend their housing, and 
the ‘subsidy’ from the state covers the entire construction cost, which is why houses are 
very small and simple. The state expenditure is a subsidy primarily in that it is paid to 
private developers who install infrastructure and build the houses. 

Houses in these new neighbourhoods are not allocated through the market, but instead 
through political and bureaucratic procedures. Most state-subsidized housing is earmarked 
for people living in selected informal settlements through an essentially political process. 
‘Community’ leaders or organizations select the beneficiaries from within the settlement, 
supposedly using fair procedures. Subject to satisfying the means-test and other criteria, 
the beneficiaries are then allocated newly built houses by the project manager. In practice, 
in Cape Town, these procedures have resulted in new neighbourhoods which are as segre- 
gated racially as apartheid-era neighbourhoods. Because most informal settlements in 
Cape Town are almost entirely populated by African people, the new housing projects 
have almost entirely African populations. There is a large housing shortage for poor col- 
oured people in Cape Town, but this is manifested in dire overcrowding in apartheid-era 
working-class neighbourhoods. Because they have not moved into informal settlements, 
very few coloured people have benefited from state-subsidized new housing. 

Delft South and Tambo Square are exceptions to the mono-racial character of new 
state-funded housing projects. Delft is an area immediately to the east of Cape Town’s 
international airport. Because the land in Delft was previously owned by the government 
department responsible for ‘coloured’ housing, it was agreed that 50 percent of new 
houses built there had to be allocated to the mostly coloured families on the existing 
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municipal waiting-list. The other 50 percent were allocated to the mostly African resi- 
dents of selected informal settlements. New housing in Tambo Square, to the southwest 
of the airport, was similarly allocated equally to people from the neighbouring ‘coloured’ 
township of Manenberg and ‘African’ township of Guguletu. 

Previous research in Delft South, very soon after the first new houses were occupied, 
found that the circumstances of obtaining houses had forged some trans-racial solidarity, 
but that residents otherwise retained their pre-existing, racially-segregated networks 
(Oldfield, 2000, 2004). A more recent study also found enduring racial mistrust and 
polarity in Delft South (Millstein, 2007: 30-1). The absence of substantial integration in 
Delft South has been contrasted with the case of Westlake Village, in southern Cape 
Town. Lemanski (2006a) attributed the deeper inter-racial interactions in Westlake 
Village in part to the fact that residents there were drawn from the surrounding area, and 
thus had both a shared place attachment and some prior relationships. Residents also 
shared the same spaces of employment and their children shared spaces of schooling. In 
Delft South, in contrast, people’s identities and primary relationships remained bound up 
with their previous and distant neighbourhoods. 

During 2009 — 10 years after Oldfield conducted her research, and about five years 
after Millstein conducted hers — we interviewed 21 coloured and African adult residents 
in Delft South (including Delft Leiden). We interviewed another 10 residents in Tambo 
Square. Samples of interviewees were selected that were representative of these ne1gh- 
bourhoods in terms of geographical coverage. They included men and women, of various 
ages, employed and unemployed. The samples cannot be assumed, however, to be repre- 
sentative. Our purpose was to understand how changes have been seen and understood, 
not to measure precisely the extent of change. Interviews were conducted by Xhosa-, 
Afrikaans- and English-speaking interviewers, as appropriate, using semi-structured 
interview guidelines. Most interviews lasted about 45 minutes. 

Our interviews revealed two aspects of inter-racial attitudes and interactions. We 
found, first, that racial stereotypes or generalizations reminiscent of the apartheid period 
endure. At the same time, however, we found evidence for many (but not all) residents 
that inter-racial relationships have deepened through proximity. While some racialized 
differences endure, we found that these are now, in part but not entirely, understood in 
terms of cultural diversity rather than social division. We found many positive signs of 
increased inter-racial toleration and neighbourliness, and little evidence of racial tension. 


Racial generalization in the ‘new’ South Africa 


Under apartheid, racial prejudice and stereotyping were probably widespread, even 
among low-income people. Indeed, there is evidence that poor coloured people are, in 
general, more prejudiced against African people than are richer coloured (or white) people. 
In the 1990s, most poor coloured neighbourhoods were strongholds of the National 
Party, while the ‘liberal’ opposition and the African National Congress drew more sup- 
port in middle-class coloured neighbourhoods (Eldridge and Seekings, 1996). It would 
hardly be surprising if we found evidence of persistent prejudice and stereotyping in 
mixed neighbourhoods such as Delft South and Tambo Square, in 2009. We certainly did 
find some evidence of this sort. In general, however, we found much more evidence that 
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reflected a discourse of multicultural toleration, of inclusion in the ‘new’, democratic 
South Africa. 

Enduring stereotypes and generalizations often revolve around crime. In our inter- 
views, blunt generalizations were voiced only by African interviewees. According to one 
African woman in Delft South, ‘I can’t trust coloureds, they steal, they steal everything’, 
whereas ‘black people, I trust them, they can’t steal’ (DS#25) (in fact, theft 1s common 
in African neighbourhoods). Another African woman in the same neighbourhoods told us 
that ‘I don’t feel good, because . . . coloureds are messing up a lot, I don’t feel good about 
them’ (DS#29). Coloured interviewees expressed racialized views in more subtle ways. 
Racialized views might be linked to differences within neighbourhoods. Tambo Square 
turns out to be heterogeneous, with a small southern section populated almost entirely by 
coloured people. Interviewees there describe it as ‘safer here than on the other side’, 1.e. 
than the more racially-mixed area (TS#34). ‘We have this bond’, said another resident, 
“because we are more together on this side’ (TS#38). 

Several residents told us that they thought that the other racial group disliked their 
racial group. This seems to reveal a group-based fear or sense of vulnerability. According 
to a coloured woman in Delft South: 


Black people don't want coloured people. Most of the black people don’t want coloured people. 
About two years ago we were reading [1n] the paper [about] that guy [in] Khayelitsha, he buy a 
house that side but people don’t want him that side. (DS#18) 


This seems to be a reference to an incident in which a coloured man acquired a house in 
the African township of Khayelitsha, but was prevented from moving in by local activists 
who insisted that housing there was for African people only. This woman, however, 
immediately qualified her generalization, by saying ‘that is why I say most of the black 
people is alright and other people is not alright’ (DS#18). 

Against these generalizations and stereotypes, we found lots of evidence of residents 
embracing a discourse of multicultural toleration. The coloured woman in Delft South 
quoted above elaborated: 


You know that time, in apartheid, the coloured people stay that side and the black people stay 
that side but it’s not like that anymore, we must love black people and the black people must 
love us also. But we cannot stay there in Khayelitsha. (DS#18) 


Similarly, according to another coloured woman in Delft South: 
You see the other people like to say ‘No, [I] don’t like blacks’. I say no, it’s a new generation 
now and you must understand. .. . In those days you didn’t used to live like this. I say, no, you 
are wrong, in this day we must learn to live together, you see. (DS#19w) 

This was echoed by an African woman in Delft South: 
We need to be people. To become one. If we can be separated and say this one must go and live 


there alone .. . that can create hatred and a war; because when it comes that your child go and 
mess there . . . everybody there will come and fight here. I like mixing a lot. (DS#31) 
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And an African man in the newer, Leiden section of Delft: 


. . years ago, the coloureds were live alone, the blacks were live alone, in the apartheid time, 
you see. Now it’s a new South Africa now. We are living together as one, you see. Nobody can 
say now | am a kaffir, if he say [that I] am a kaffir, I have a right to lay a charge against him 
there, because [I] am not a kaffir anymore. . . . So it’s possible to live together, so that they must 
understand that we are all in one here in South Africa, nothing higher than somebody. Nobody 
is higher than somebody, yeah we are equally now, yeah. (DL#2) 


In these mixed neighbourhoods we found little evidence of racial animosity, or of 
pronounced and explicit racial prejudice. Rather, we found a positive attitude towards co- 
residence. In Tambo Square, for example, informants insisted that neighbours get on well 
with each other. According to one coloured woman: ‘There are Africans and coloureds and 
. .. Malawian people and so on, actually it is a mix now, . . . but we get along well, and they 
get along well with us’ (TS#38). This seems to be rooted in a commitment to non-racialism 
that is both strong, at least rhetorically, and widespread. According to an African woman: 


I don’t see any difference. Because colour makes no difference. So if a person is black or white 
is the same. (TS#39) 


Crucially, many residents emphasize that there are good and bad people in any racial 
group. According to one African man: 


Not all the coloureds . . . use the drugs. There's a right coloureds, there is a wrong coloureds, 
you see. Some of the coloureds use the drugs and they are silly. Some of coloureds, they don’t 
use the drugs. They are human being like me, you see. . . . I don’t trust coloureds, you see, 
because coloureds, some of them are corrupt, some of them are good, that’s why am saying to 
you. (DL#2) 


Both coloured and African interviewees criticized their own racial group. According to 
one coloured woman in Delft South: 


I can say I have a problem with coloured people because they steal our things. My toilet seat 
was stolen. I have put [in] a bath, a new bath, they took out that pipe. . . . While we are sleeping 


at night they are not sleeping. (DS#28) 


An African woman in Delft South described coloured people as ‘people with respect’, 
and told us that, when she returned at night from church in Khayelitsha, coloured men 
would often enquire why she was walking at night; when she explained she was coming 
from church, they would escort her back to her house, whereas ‘black [i.e. African] peo- 
ple, they only want money’ (she had earlier been mugged by African adolescents, who 
took her bag). ‘I like coloureds because they are also people. I like them because they are 
not dangerous . . . and more over they are not people who make troubles. They know how 
to communicate with people’ (DS#31). 

Overall, a recognition of intra-racial diversity seems to us to be decisive in rooting a 
‘new’ and inclusive South African discourse in racially-mixed neighbourhoods. Earlier 
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research found strong notions of ‘us’ and ‘them’, particularly in relation to differences in 
customs, culture and traditions and that cultural diversity was viewed as an obstacle 
(Millstein, 2007: 32). In the present study we found an acceptance of cultural diversity, 
and even a celebration of it (linked, in at least one interviewee’s mind, to the new South 
Africa being democratic — DL#2). 


Learning multicultural coexistence 


Several residents — especially coloured residents — spoke about how they had learnt to be 
more accommodating or tolerant. One coloured woman told us: 


I can tell you m the beginning I was just always thinking, hey, kaffirs, how am I gonna stay with 
kaffirs? . .. And when I move in, they moved in, I say, oh, no, [it] is not what I was thinking, 
they are people like everybody, and they know that to respect for each other. (DL#6) 


One coloured woman related how, unusually, she had lived in the large ‘African’ town- 
ship of Khayelitsha — when ‘it was small, not [like] now’ — where she got used to living 
with African people, ‘that’s why it is not a problem for me, but for the other people it is 
a problem’ because they are ‘not used to the other people’ (DS#19w). Another coloured 
woman with no such background recalled that: 


At the beginning it was not nice. Everyone thinks ‘this is my territory’, they just want to do 
anything. Okay, then you get people from Polokwane [1n the far northern part of South Africa], 
fresh from the bush, now they want to come and take their bush manner out here! Broil their 
sheep’s head in their back yards! That 1s not nght! (DL#3) 


In some cases, the experience of living in more diverse neighbourhoods and of inter-racial 
interactions challenged people’s preconceptions. ‘Yes’, one coloured man told us, “I must 
say that some of the Xhosas living here are very decent people; we greet each other, we 
ask one another how things are, we have no problems with them’ (TS#35). Another col- 
oured woman in Delft described her African neighbours as ‘very respectable’ (DL#3). 

Children are, perhaps, better placed to learn attitudes. One coloured man told us ‘I 
think the most togetherness of races 1s all about kids, they don’t see it as we see it as big 
people. ... It’s kids who can make a difference.’ He told us of a time when he gave his 
children some biscuits, and they happily shared them with other African boys from the 
street, without any hesitation (DL#1). 

These statements about learning occur more often in our interviews with coloured 
residents, but there are cases of African interviewees voicing the same sentiments. An 
African woman highlighted the fact that all her neighbours were coloured and seemed to 
have no choice but to get to know people of a different population group. ‘Now that we 
are a mix I see it’s nice... . We get along, we borrow [from] each other’ (DS#26). 

This commitment to non-racialism sits alongside multiculturalism. Most residents 
recognize that there are cultural differences between coloured and African people, but do 
not associate these with any normative hierarchy. In Delft South, one resident told us 
about her neighbours’ diverse customs: 
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We sometimes brew beer like in Eastern Cape. But we are always together, we are united. In 
such a way that... we don’t even worry about living with coloured people, we take them as our 
people. If they have a problem .. . or things like funerals . . . we go. . . . Ever since I came here, 
we as neighbours are living in peace. Sometimes you cannot live the way we do with your own 
family — I must put it that way. Because if you live with your family there are times where you 
don’t get along. . . . But as we are staying mixing with different people from different places, 
we are like a family. If you find us staying as neighbours, chatting . . . you would be sure that 
we are brothers and sisters. From that corner to that one [pointing] you won’t really differentiate 
where a person came from... we are like we came from one village and one family. (DS#23) 


Language can be an impediment to interaction. A coloured couple, who have several 
African neighbours, said that ‘sometime the one says “no man, [I] am sick with Afrikaans”, 
then I say “no, you can speak English ” °. The wife says that her husband “understands a 
little bit of Xhosa, . . . not so good but he can understand when the people is talking to 
him you see, and he’s got Xhosa friends’ (DS#19w). Asked whether she would prefer to 
live in an all-African neighbourhood, one African woman said ‘there would be more 
communication; it happens sometimes that as we are living with coloureds . . . perhaps 
you want to say something but you can’t because you can’t speak Afrikaans, their lan- 
guage; if we were all black people I think it would be very nice’ (DS#29). 

In interview after interview, however, residents emphasize that relationships are good 
with neighbours from different racial or cultural groups. According to a coloured man: 


My neighbours like you know they have got all kinds of races, . . . all kind of people: black, 
staying around me is muslims, my next door neighbour is muslim, my other next door neighbour 
is coloured and the opposite is black and the one next to them is white. So I have got four kind 
of race people here. But the communication with us 18 very good. I don’t got a problem with 
them at all. Yah, I think [relationships] are good, I think they are good, there’s no complaints 
about that. . . . That house the other house the other house [to the far left, across the road] there 
staying, not this one there where the tyres is, there’s a white lady and a coloured staying together 
there. Then there after the tyres in the zone there there is a black man and a white woman 
staying together. And the togetherness, they are staying together so but they are going maybe to 
the shebeen [bar] and sitting together and such things, walking past here. And there’s a muslim 
there staying with a white woman, yah. There’s plenty of white people from outside coming 
here to see the family here. (DL#1) 


As in this interview, Muslims are often described as a different ‘race’; it is unclear 
whether the Muslims in question are coloured South Africans or immigrants from 
Somalia or elsewhere, but it seems to underscore the cultural understanding of race. 

An African woman in Delft South expressed the predominant view: 


I don’t have a problem with them. . . . I even live with them here in my yard [at the back of the 
house], I don’t have a problem. (DS#30) 


A coloured woman went so far as to say: 


We stay amongst Africans. There are Africans living opposite us. The majority here are Africans 
too It is actually much better living amongst them. (DS#21) 
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Some people, she said, still held onto past attitudes and thought they were better than 
other people — meaning that some coloured people thought they were better than African 
people. Her retort to such racial arrogance was: 


We stay in an under-privileged neighbourhood. Do not think that you are better then the rest, 
because you are not! What are you doing in Delft? . . . If you were better, then you do not belong 
in Delft. (DS#21) 


When people encounter some unpleasant people in the other group, this can affect their 
view of the group as a whole. Above we quoted one African man who said that he did not 
trust coloured people because some, but not all, of them were untrustworthy. 


Some of the coloureds . . . think they are richer than us. . . . They don’t take us as a human being 
like them You see, they took us as just nonsenses. .. . The coloureds are rude. ... Some of them 
are rude, some of them are not rude, but the most of them in the area here are very, very rude. 
They are using drugs, they are drinking liquor, so they are rude. (DL#2) 


One coloured man drew a distinction between different African people in his immediate 
neighbourhood: 


.… these black people over there, my communication is more tight with them. The black people 
opposite me it’s more tight. ... What I am trying to tell you is I am more intimate with the black 
people over there in the street and around here because they all know me. There’s plenty of 
black people . . . here, the people who are here is black people, and they know me, they know 
me very well, and we are very intimate. (DL#1) 


The experience of living together is not uniformly positive. Other people say ‘I cannot 
live with these people” (DL#3f), or ‘I cannot, we have been trying for years’ (DL#3). A 
coloured man complained that other people are resentful of inter-racial or inter-cultural 
interactions: 


Jealousy, it’s very much here. Not jealousy of races, jealousy of cultures together. [I] am a 
coloured, you are a coloured, and I don’t like you, you as a coloured to go and talk too much to 
that white girl or white lady, white men or Muslim or whatever. Jealousy is the one thing I don’t 
like. (DL#1) 

Hf 


Many people, however, seem to have learnt to live! perier 


How close are inter-racial relationships between 
neighbours? 


Most of our interviewees say they have ‘no problems’ with neighbours of other races, or 
at least that they have no more problems with them than with same-race neighbours, and 
almost everyone greets their neighbours Many have relationships that extend beyond 
these civilities. One coloured man tells us: 
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Yes, I must say some of the Xhosas living here are very decent people. We greet each other; we 
ask one another how things are. We have no problem with them. (TSH35) 


This man’s wife then adds that she often visits their neighbours: 


Yes! Many times I go and visit one, the other one will maybe come to me. So, we visit as if we 
are not different races. We feel fine asking each other things. (TS#35w) 


They exchange gifts of food, and she also gives outgrown children's clothes to her 
African neighbours: 


Whatever is too small for my little ones I give to them, and they would come and say thank you 
very much here is a bottle of coke for you, something like that. (TS#35w) 


Many residents have a close relationship with at least one of their other-race neighbours. 
Asked if she had any African friends, a coloured woman replies that she often visits and 
talks with one of her neighbours, an elderly African woman (DS#18). Indeed, some inter- 
viewees insist that an other-race neighbour is the neighbour to whom they feel closest, or 
on whom they rely in times of need. 

Neighbours keep an eye on each other’s houses, which is especially important for 
those African people who return to their ‘home’ villages in the Eastern Cape over 
Christmas or at other times. Some entrust their children to neighbours if they are going 
out. Neighbours borrow from each other small items such as salt, sugar, and even small 
sums of money to pay for (pre-paid) electricity. Such interactions seem to take place 
between African and coloured neighbours as often, or at least almost as often, as between 
same-race neighbours: 


I can leave them [his children] with anyone, either white or black or muslim, around me, I can 
leave them there, . . . I can be comfortable to leave them there. No that’s one thing J can tell you 
about my neighbours. I can leave [my children] with [them] comfortable [1f] my wife [and] I 
want to go... (DL#1) 


An African person says that a coloured boy stays in her house when she is away (DL#5). 
When there are African traditional ceremonies, coloured neighbours are also invited to 
attend, while African people say that they will accompany coloured neighbours to events 
like funerals: 


We are always together — we are united. . .. we don’t even worry about living with coloured 
people, we take them as our people. . . . things like funerals, we go with them. (DS#23) 


Some coloured people tell us that African people are more friendly and neighbourly than 
“our own race”. 

At the same time, neighbours are rarely anyone’s closest friends. Regardless of race, 
and of the racial composition of the immediate neighbourhood, residents in these mixed- 
race neighbourhoods tended to have close friends living further away, sometimes in the 
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same overall neighbourhood (for example, Delft South), often further afield. This was 
the case also in mono-racial neighbourhoods in Cape Town where we conducted further 
research. Indeed, our other research into the quality of “community” in different parts of 
Cape Town suggested that, in most neighbourhoods, the quality of community is uneven 
or low. Our point is not to say that relationships between neighbours of different races are 
exemplary, but rather that race seems much less important than we expected in shaping 
everyday interactions and attitudes. 

Relations between neighbours in both areas are constrained by the ever-present threat 
of crime. Perceptions of crime in both neighbourhoods were racialized in that most of 
our interviewees, whether African or coloured, associated crime with young coloured 
men. Most people seem to think that criminality is ubiquitous, but African people are 
more effective at disciplining their delinquent youth. Moreover, even African interview- 
ees generally distinguished between good and bad coloured people. As one African 
woman put it, there are “wrong coloureds”, who use drugs, and “right coloureds’, who 
don’t, and who “are human beings like me, you see’ (DL#2). Indeed, the recognition that 
coloured and African neighbours alike included respectable people who were the victims 
rather than the perpetrators of crime helped people to reach across former racial divides. 


Conclusion 


The study of segregation and desegregation is dominated by studies of the persistence of 
segregation, albeit in changing forms (for example, for the USA, Charles, 2000; Logan 
and Zhang, 2010; Massey et al., 2009). The study of demographically integrated neigh- 
bourhoods is a relatively small (but growing) part of the broader literature (see, for 
example, on the USA, Ellen, 2000; Maly, 2005). In South Africa, residential desegrega- 
tion has proceeded slowly, in part due to public policy on the allocation of state- 
subsidized housing. Furthermore, even those public spaces which appear to have 
desegregated turn out, on closer examination, to be characterized by continuing segrega- 
tion at a micro level. Previous studies of unusual neighbourhoods suggest that demo- 
graphic desegregation was not matched by any fundamental deracialization of everyday 
interactions. Studies of Delft South (Millstein, 2007; Oldfield, 2000, 2004) tend to see 
episodes of inter-racial cooperation as being contingent on specific, discrete stimuli. The 
exceptional case of Westlake Village, where there do appear to be close inter-racial inter- 
actions, is explained in terms of the strong links between and shared place attachment of 
coloured and African people prior to their becoming neighbours in the new public hous- 
ing project. Overall, therefore, a sceptical tone has informed the literature on desegrega- 
tion, especially but not only in South Africa. 

Our findings are more encouraging. Coloured and African people in Delft South and 
Tambo Square do not have shared histories or place attachment or other ties prior to becom- 
ing neighbours in these new neighbourhoods. Nonetheless, our interviews provide plenty 
of evidence of increased racial toleration, reduced prejudice and race-neutral interactions. 
At the same time, racialized identities still matter: people see themselves and others as 
coloured or African (or “Muslim”, white and so on). The persistence of racialized identities 
does not seem to be associated with enduring racial division. Neighbours interact posi- 
tively, and describe their neighbourhoods in terms of multicultural accommodation and 
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toleration. Many of our interviewees appreciated their racial diversity. It is not clear to us, 
as it was to Oldfield (2004: 194), that coloured and African people's lives are patterned so 
very differently. Perhaps the passage of time has meant that people's lives are more 
oriented towards neighbours (although we did find that many residents retain extra- 
neighbourhood links, including to kin, old friends and churches). We did not find evidence 
to support Millstein’s finding that there is deep inter-racial mistrust. (Perhaps her finding is 
linked to her focus on formal politics, which might remain more racialized, rather than 
everyday interactions.)! Although Millstein argued that little had been done for residents of 
different races to learn about each other in Delft, our study found that residents have been 
learning from each other during the course of their time as neighbours. The contact hypoth- 
esis should not be thrown out too quickly. 

It is likely that inter-racial contacts are positive in these racially-mixed neighbour- 
hoods precisely because the conditions are close to the ‘optimal’ ones identified in the 
contact hypothesis literature. Relationships are egalitarian rather than hierarchical, in 
that people are similarly income-poor neighbours in similarly small houses. They are not 
competitive, in that people are neighbours because they have already been allocated 
houses and receive the same, non-scarce municipal services. Contact is regular and fre- 
quent, and free from anxiety. Contact is also personalized in that relationships between 
close neighbours have real potential for change, in that strangers become acquaintances 
and acquaintances become friends. 

Several specific features of these neighbourhoods enhance those factors that make 
interactions more positive. These are neighbourhoods in which almost everyone is poor. 
To be eligible for a state-subsidized house in any of our research sites, applicants had to 
have an income of less than R3500 per month. A small number of residents had improved 
their standard of living since moving into the area, but most remained dependent on a 
mix of government grants or pensions and meagre earnings from typically irregular or 
casual or informal employment. Unemployment is widespread. Most interviewees 
insisted that they had enough to feed themselves, but most also complained about their 
inability to afford much more. Shared experiences of poverty seem to be a social leveller, 
as residents see that their neighbours share their own economic difficulties. As one resi- 
dent in Delft South told us (quoted earlier), ‘do not think that you are better than the rest, 
because you are not’, the proof being that someone who was ‘better’ would not be living 
in Delft (DS#21). 

Residents not only see that economic hardship respects no racial boundaries, but 
neighbours’ responses to economic,and social challenges also transcend racial lines. 
Among large numbers of both African and coloured people in our study sites, respecta- 
bility is an important quality: respectable people do not get drunk or abusive, they attend 
church and strive to keep their children under control. In mixed neighbourhoods, most 
residents can see that neighbours with different ‘racial’ or geographical origins share 
their economic circumstances and strive for respectability. Conversely, jealousy occurred 
within as much as, and perhaps more than, across racial boundaries. 

The threat and reality of violent crime is another important leveller. For most people, 
certain public spaces are dangerous at all times, and after dark even the immediate neigh- 
bourhood might cease to be safe. Most residents are aware of their vulnerabilities — and 
of the similar vulnerabilities of their neighbours, regardless of race. 
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The picture emerging from our research in Cape Town sits at odds with the conven- 
tional sociological wisdom, derived from the US experience, that homophily — i.e. 
that birds of a feather, flock together — limits inter-racial social interactions even 
among people living in racially-‘integrated’ neighbourhoods. In racially-mixed, low- 
income neighbourhoods in Cape Town, we find evidence that inter-racial interactions 
have become more commonplace and inter-racial attitudes have become more accom- 
modating and tolerant, with the passage of time. A high degree of inter-cultural inter- 
action in South African cities should perhaps not be surprising, given the long history 
in South Africa of harmonious inter-ethnic and inter-religious interactions in poor 
neighbourhoods. Indeed, while the apartheid state succeeded in imposing racial seg- 
regation, it largely failed to segregate African townships by ethnicity (for example, 
separating ‘Zulu’ from ‘Sotho’ families). It seems that the optimal conditions for the 
contact hypothesis are more commonplace in poor South African neighbourhoods 
than they are in either other public spaces in South Africa or in mixed neighbourhoods 
in the USA. 

Recent research in the USA suggests that workplaces and voluntary organizations 
provide important fora for inter-racial friendships among African-Americans, while 
inter-racial friendships are more common among white people living in mixed neigh- 
bourhoods than among white people in mono-racial neighbourhoods (Briggs, 2007). 
South African research suggests that, in South Africa as in the USA, it is important to 
examine both the contexts within which inter-racial interactions do occur and those in 
which they do not. Comparative, cross-national studies might also help to clarify the 
conditions under which positive inter-racial interactions occur. Besides South Africa and 
the USA, such comparative work might usefully consider Brazil, where a high degree of 
‘horizontal’ inter-racial social interaction coexists with a high degree of ‘vertical’ inter- 
racial inequality (Telles, 2005). 
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Note 


1. Some of our interviewees (e.g. DS#18) suggested that political leaders allocate employment 
opportunities on community projects to favour same-race supporters. 
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Résumé 


Attitudes et interactions interraciales dans des quartiers racialement mix- 
tes a faibles revenus de la ville du Cap en Afrique du Sud 

La fin de l'apartheid en Afrique du Sud n’a pas débouché sur une large déségrégation et 
intégration raciales. La ségrégation raclale et l'antipathle semblent avoir des racines pro- 
fondes et solides. Il y a eu un peu de déségrégation raciale dans les quartiers des classes 
moyennes et privilégiées, due à la rapide mobilité sociale ascendante de certains « 
Africains », « de couleur » ou « indien », mais très peu de déségrégation raciale dans la 
plus grande partie du pays. Cet article examine des cas exceptionnels de déségrégation 
et d'intégration raciales dans des quartiers à faibles revenus de la ville du Cap, où l'on a 
attribué de nouveaux logements sociaux à des ensembles de personnes de couleur et 
africaines. Comme les résidents de ces quartiers n’ont pas choisi de vivre dans des 
espaces racialement intégrés, l'étude de l’évolution de leurs interactions interraciales 
nous aide à comprendre de façon nouvelle la possibilité de transcender les divisions 
raciales dans une société comme l'Afrique du Sud. Nous avons constaté que les rési- 
dents de ces espaces conservent un discours fortement racialisé et utilisent quelques 
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stéréotypes raciaux. Cependant il s'y produit aussi diverses interactions interraciales, et 
des amitiés se forment, qui vont au-delá de ce que les gens attendalent. La culture 
dominante est un multiculturalisme racialisé mais tolérant. 


Mots-clés 
ségrégation raciale, intégration raciale, déségrégation raciale, multiculturalisme, logement 
social, Afrique du Sud 


Resümen 


Actitudes e interacciones interraciales en vecindades racialmente 
mezcladas y de baja renta en Cape Town, Sudäfrica 

El final del apartheid en Sudáfrica no ha llevado a una generalizada abolición de la segreg- 
ación racial y a la integración racial. La segregación racial y la antipatía parecen tener 
raíces profundas y duraderas. Ha habido cierta abolición de la segregación racial en vecin- 
dades de clase-media y de elite, debida a la rápida movilidad social ascendente de algunas 
gentes “africanas”, ‘de color’ e “indias”, pero muy poca abolición de la segregación racial a 
lo largo de la mayor parte del país. Este artículo examina casos excepcionales de abolición 
de la segregación racial en las vecindades de baja renta en Cape Town, donde a mixtos de 
gentes de color y africanas les han asignado nuevas viviendas públicas. Los residentes de 
estas vecindades no escogieron vivir en áreas racialmente integradas, y por consiguiente 
el estudio de su desarrollo de Interacciones interraciales nos ayuda a entender de nuevo 
y diferentemente la posibilidad de transcender la división racial en una sociedad como 
Sudáfrica. Encontramos que los residentes de esas vecindades retienen un discurso alta- 
mente racializado y suscriben algunos estereotipos raciales. Sin embargo, al mismo tiempo 
tienen lugar una serie de interacciones interraciales positivas, y formas de amistad, más 
allá de las expectativas de la gente. La cultura dominante es un multiculturalismo raciali- 
zado pero tolerante. 


Palabras clave 
Segregación racial, integración racial, abolición de la segregación racial, multiculturalismo, 
vivienda pública, Sudáfrica 
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Abstract 

This article proposes a functional analysis of torture, following Luhmann's social systems 
theory. Its guiding hypothesis is that torture belongs to a specific type of politics, namely 
antagonistic politics, and that violence is an essential part of this particular presentation 
of politics. The article goes on to propose a view on the praxis of torture, which 
is observed by making a case based on two seemingly isolated situations: the first, 
a systematic practice in the context of the Colombian conflict: torture followed by 
dismembering of identified enemies. The second one is torture of presumed terrorists 
at Abu Ghraib, in the context of the Iraq war. The analysis identifies the common 
aesthetic elements in the technology of torture in order to ascertain their function 
within political communication. The analysis finishes by examining the response to 
torture from an artist’s stance: Fernando Botero’s paintings of both the Colombian 
violence and the torture in Abu Ghraib. This association introduces the observation of 
the uses of torture within artistic communication, in contrast with former uses within 
antagonistic politics. The article concludes by situating the relation between politics 
and aesthetics, and the conditions for their mutual dialogical interference: from politics 
towards aesthetics, and from aesthetics towards politics. 
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This article considers the implications of Luhmann’s theory of social systems, with regard 
to a praxis of torture, searching out what a torture rationale would be. The ‘case’ is built 
on torture modalities in two distinct situations: Abu Ghraib, in the context of the Iraq 
international conflict, and Colombian paramilitaries’ violent actions against civilians. 
The two situations are brought together to investigate, from a functionalist perspective, 
the general making of torture, within the requirements of political communication. I 
posit that there is a general form of communication at stake in the contemporary practices 
of torture, a form responding to a particular type of politics: antagonistic politics, which 
uses torture as a communicational device. In the second part of my analysis I investigate 
the ulterior appropriation of torture as a topic, within artistic communication. 


Communication in social systems theory 


Niklas Luhmann’s (1995) theory states that a functionally differentiated society is made 
up of communications produced by specialized social systems (politics, arts and econ- 
omy, among others), featuring self-reference, self-organization and self-regulation. 
Politics and aesthetics are considered herein social systems which are distinct from 
their environment and maintain such distinction throughout time; they respond to the 
general conditions of communication: a unity made up of information, message and 
understanding, fostering the construction of social meaning. Since communication is a 
functional requirement for systems to exist, social meaning is the unit of operation of 
social systems, and communication is understood in an operational way: it is the process 
allowing systems to increase selectivity (Lubmann, 1995: 154). It relies on meaning as 
its medium, favouring the recurrent operations of the given system. Politics can take a 
contingent and yet stable shape depending on its own references and on behalf of its 
environment (Lubmann, 1995: 176). Therefore, antagonistic politics is only one of the 
many possible forms of politics, where violence (either supposed or accomplished) 
defines its particular presentation. 

A reading of antagonistic politics is necessarily abstract, although its manifestations 
are poignant and painful. Taussig (2003) has analysed, from an anthropological per- 
spective, events of terror and violence in the Colombian case. Valentine Daniel (1997) 
also offers an account on violence, digging into the symbolization surrounding the rela- 
tion between violent actors, their victims and the specificities of their society, where the 
violence is culturally shaped. My reading differs from both Taussig’s and Valentine 
Daniel”s as my aim is to understand the form, and an analysis of the praxis should enable 
this. Consequently, the violent events focused on in this article are observed from dif- 
ferent standpoints. Anthropological accounts situate violence in its specificity, bearing 
the mark of cultural production, whereas functionalist views understand those same 
events from a more abstract position, as bearing a more general distinctive feature 
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indicating an underlying possibility for the actualization of the given form of politics. 
Here, violent events are viewed as examples of the abstract form that can be found below 
the surface of what happens. The form and the events constitute a unity: the unity of 
antagonistic politics; and it is possible to observe both of its sides, given that one takes 
the time to pass from one side to the other. Any observation states its scope and the type 
of relation with its defined environment. As there is an operation, the problem is no 
longer of essences but of movements and contingent relations existing at a given moment. 
Having situated the perspective, the reading of the praxis of torture must commence. 
It is made by making a case, gathering seemingly isolated events that incarnate the 
practice of antagonistic politics. The first practice is torture followed by the dismember- 
Ing of those identified as enemies, executed by the paramilitary forces in the context of 
the Colombian conflict. The second one is torture of combatant enemies at Abu Ghraib, 
during the Iraq war. By using these different cases, this article seeks to find the general 
form underlying both events. Despite their differences, it is claimed that both cases 
respond to a definite form of society’s internal division — that of the primary distinction 
between friends and enemies. From the factual analysis of the common elements under- 
lying the chosen cases, I contrast those elements with the theoretical notion of antago- 
nistic politics, as exemplified by Schmitt (2007). Antagonistic politics is force and 
domination and, as a form, conveys aesthetic elements, both in the manifested events and 
in its communications. It appeals to the human senses, so as to re-state a sensible con- 
figuration of reality, which is collectively shared and perpetuated by the political actors 
involved. In torture, the opening event of brutal violence triggers a process that follows 
a determinate sequence extracting its power from human aesthesis.? The article’s focus is 
mostly on the relation between politics and aesthetics, and the conditions for their mutual 
interference: from politics towards aesthetics, and from aesthetics towards politics, by 
examining the response to violence from an artist’s stance, as presented in Fernando 
Botero’s version of both the Colombian violence and the torture in Abu Ghraib. 


Overlapping elements between politics and aesthetics 


From Ranciére’s (2004: 9) definition of ‘aesthetic acts as configurations of experience 
that create new modes of sense perception and induce novel forms of subjectivity’ it can 
be understood that politics are eminently aesthetic (Mouffe et al., 2001), as they re-state 
a sensible configuration of reality which is collectively shared, produced and sustained 
by political actors. Both politics and aesthetics rely on sense and perception, as both need 
images to apprehend aspects of reality within their own functioning. Art is a form of 
communication which is built upon an ancient distinction between aesthesis and aesthet- 
ics. Aristotle understood aesthesis as both perception and as sensation, where each term 
aims at knowledge and thereby judgement. Another related definition of aesthesis 
appears in Greimas’s (Greimas et al., 1989: 642) semiotic investigations, where he 
attempts a description of diverse ‘configurations of the subject—object relationship in 
which specific aesthetic perceptions arise’ (Krysinski, 1989). In this article aesthesis 
corresponds to Greimas’s account and sustains the analysis on the forms of antagonistic 
politics and their aesthetic presentation, to the extent that ‘reciprocal transformation of 
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subject by object and object by subject remains the common event in aesthesis’ (Krysinski, 
1989). Consequently, politics and aesthetics imply, contingently, effects and sources, as 
both define the places and the forms of inclusion or exclusion. Aesthetics are dependent 
on non-aesthetic qualities for their existence (Sibley, 1965), and the relationship between 
politics and aesthetics seems to be one of mutual reinforcement, as the type of politics — 
the momentarily crystallized share of the communal — defines the aesthetics of politics in 
its sensorial presentation, and in regard to its communicational aspects. This contingent 
relationship is utterly defined in Ranciére’s? perspective, as he retraces the creation of 
aesthetics in the western regime of the arts. 

Ranciere’s aesthetics comprise of three separate moments and their correspondent 
ascriptions. The first moment relies on images and builds up a definite regime for these 
images, enquiring both into their truth content and into their subsequent use. The sec- 
ond regime of identification 1s the ‘poetic or representative’ regime of art, which breaks 
with the first moment, as it builds itself upon a binary distinction — that of the separa- 
tion between poiesis and mimesis. Poiesis is self-generation, related both to life pro- 
cesses and to artisans’ works, whereas mimesis is the act of duplication, constituted as 
an imitation of reality. The third regime of identification appears when the thematic 
realm breaks free from the constraints of the previous two regimes, where ‘the identi- 
fication of art no longer occurs via a division within ways of doing and making, but 
it is based on distinguishing a sensible mode of being specific to artistic products’ 
(Ranciére, 2004: 22). 

Along with those successive deployments, different shapes of aesthetics emerge that 
refer to social occupations and, consequently, to social actors and the conditions for 
agency to occur. Those forms institute the interlocking between agency and structure 
(Giddens, 1979) actualized in the forms of the historical self. Ranciére describes the 
resonances of the rise of aesthetics as a form of inclusion and as a normative rule defin- 
ing how aesthetic objects pertain to the social realm. These resonances impact the social 
body: the ‘share of the sensible’ — the ensemble of given sensations commonly perceived 
by social agents, institutions and individuals. Resonances may be better explained by 
using the concept of communication, which in Luhmann’s (2000) terms, is understood 
as an independent type of formation in the medium of meaning. Communications inte- 
grate and form the all-encompassing social system of society. According to Luhmann, 
aesthetics shape subjectivity’s form and its ascriptions by the means of communication: 
‘Art renders accessible what is invisible without it” (Luhmann, 2000: 17). The very 
same idea is methodically explored by Foucault (2005). In the process of subjectifica- 
tion, different disciplines of the self are socially developed and impact the physical and 
psychological body; in a relational move, agent and system become amalgamated. As 
the system reigns there is a correlative, willing or reluctant human body to abide by and 
enforce its commands. 

Politics and the arts share common ground, as both rely on human aesthesis. Politics 
resound into the aesthetic realm, and in return, arts take up elements incoming from 
politics into the aesthetic regime. In a general manner, the role of each of the partial 
systems is to either retrieve or to exclude aspects of social reality, within their distinct 
communications. 
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Enquiry into the specific form of violence in the political 
and aesthetic realms 


Having set the lineages regarding aesthetics and politics, we may move on to our central 
question: what is the specific function of violence in the political and aesthetic realms? 

To address this question it is necessary to concede the idea of independent definitions 
regarding social system functioning. In the system's operation, antagonistic politics 
actualizes the replication of the difference between system and environment within the 
political system by stating a code: the distinction friend/enemy. Torture and extreme 
violence take their meaning as part of the code’s application, actualizing the extreme 
event of dealing with aspects of social reality whose complexity tends to be solved by 
its elimination. Violence accordingly establishes a particular configuration of the politi- 
cal, and what lies beneath in the type of events like Abu Ghraib and the Colombian para- 
military case is a contingent form of politics — the antagonistic idea of the share of social 
reality. This form, following Luhmann (1990: 217), is paired with a corresponding type 
of representations and images, where torture and violence are used as technical devices 
of politics. 


The technical character of torture 


This section examines the technical character of torture and death, its aesthetic compo- 
nents; and its meaning: a political communication. Those features can be found in the 
case of the ‘professor’, a member of the Colombian paramilitaries. Maximizing effects 
while sparing means, by dismembering, he tortures and kills the victim, spares ammuni- 
tion and circumvents the task of digging a hole big enough to contain a corpse.4 
Furthermore, he knows how to terrorize so that the targeted population will not dare to 
support the paramilitary’s enemies. Some pictures of his endeavours were taken by a cell 
phone camera, while he was in the process of dissecting one of his many victims. Given 
this procedure, it illustrates, as a technical device, torture and death in extremely painful 
and horrendous conditions. It shows a profound and disturbing experience, the pure 
sentient experience of human suffering. 

The same features can be found in the case of an Abu Ghraib prisoner, who died as a 
result of the interrogations he was subjected to (Gourevitch and Morris, 2008). In this 
case, there is a depiction of so-called ‘processing’, which is the act of preparing the 
prisoner for the interrogation. “Processing”, in this sense, means to integrate an objecti- 
‘ fied input into a regime of compartmentalization. It also means to incorporate matter, 
and, furthermore, to classify and divide this matter and to apply a variety of measures 
and activities to it, in order to produce a final outcome.” 

In a war economy, the final aim within the antagonistic conception of politics is vic- 
tory. It seeks to know the enemy’s identity and where the enemy is to be found (Pires, 
2001). To ‘process’ means to anticipate what can be gained, in terms of power, by 
subjecting a person to the war economy.’ Information gain appears to be the avowed 
aim of applying torture.” The main problem is pain’s legal definition: torturers are con- 
vinced that torture, within proper guidelines and protocols, is not tantamount to its 
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legal definition.!% As in any productive process, the quest for information appears to be 
promoted in separate steps. First, manifested in raids to capture presumed terrorists, 
and second, once the person is detained, through processing; the classification of persons 
who will be interrogated. Processing encompasses also the legal definitions (Yoo, 
2003), specifying what is allowable given the international legal boundaries, and under 
which protocols and procedures the information can be obtained. Processing in these 
terms, then, defines who is to be a subject of torture. 

It is now clear that Colombian dismembering and Abu Ghraib abuses are secured by 
a procedure. The question at hand is to define its elements. Every procedure consists of 
a series of actions, logically connected with respect to a predefined aim. In the cases 
analysed it is made up of several events: (1) preparing the conditions for the actual 
wound on the social body (Weiss, 2001); and (2) inflicting the lesions and lacerations on 
the person’s body. It takes knowledge, expertise, training and previous experience on the 
part of the torturer, to define what to do and what comes next. The Field Manual 34-52, 
Intelligence Interrogation (1992) states that the objective of any interrogation is to obtain 
the maximum amount of usable information in the least amount of time, given the 
assigned requirement of the unit’s mission. 

The quest for information is the main purpose of torture, but it also includes symbols 
of humiliation seeking visibility in the social sphere. Visibility/disclosure is a part of 
the process of social communication and it seems to take place despite systemic require- 
ments for secrecy. From the viewpoint of the guards, to take pictures of their endeavour 
constitutes a proof of the environmental status quo, despite the systemic need for 
secrecy regarding torture.!! One such example of the symbols of humiliation is the cover- 
ing of prisoners’ heads with sandbags, which is understood by the torturers as standard 
procedure. 

A similar set of tasks is identified in the case of the Colombian paramilitaries: there 
was a series of measures that had to be accomplished prior to dismembering.!? For 
example, once the allegiances of a peasant were identified, by an informant, as aligning 
with those of the paramilitary’s enemies, the subject would be publicly mutilated. This 
same strategy was repeated in the case of the El Salado Massacre, which lasted more 
than three weeks. Paramilitaries stayed at El Salado for four days while peasants, identi- 
fied as supporters of guerrillas, were selected for interrogation, torture and death (Revista 
Semana, 2008). Technical knowledge of torture made an integral part of the series of 
acts aiming at antagonistic politics. Former paramilitaries explain how combatants 
become instruments of war, acting as they are ordered because of the requirements of 
war: dismembering is enacted as a means to prove members’ courage; if a member is 
unable to complete the act of dismembering he is forced to do so or be killed (Revista 
Semana, 2007). 

There is a technology of domination and power manifested in Abu Ghraib, which 
is well suited to the notion of technology according to Heidegger (1977). For Heidegger 
technology is considered as a resource aiming at efficiency, fulfilling its purpose by 
driving towards the maximum yield at the minimum expense (Heidegger, 1977: 15). In 
Abu Ghraib, the context is the war against terror, invoking a strict definition of the 
boundaries of those included within the idea of friends — that is, citizens entitled to US 
protection and to the coverage of human rights conventions. Whereas enemies are those 
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who are situated outside these boundaries and are, therefore, subject to a different type 
of treatment and procedure. In the Colombian context, there is also a technology of 
domination and a partition of the sensible between enemy, insurgents and warring drug 
dealers, and friends. This differentiation produces a correlative aesthetic representation 
of the selves, in the case of those who are outside the edge of the system’s protection, by 
inflicting real and symbolic pain. The selection of means regarding an aim and their 
systematic enforcement constitutes the technology’s core. 

In the Abu Ghraib case, the procedure encompasses several types of treatments 
intended to break the prisoners’ defences, including prolonged isolation, sleep depriva- 
tion, forced nudity and sexual humiliation,'* use of dogs!5 and stress positions,!ó as 
described in the Taguba report. The technical aspects in those cases regard pain not as 
something incidental but essential, as pain and suffering constitute the immediate goal!” 
of the procedure, unlocking any subjective resistance in front of power. Pain establishes 
the crude domination of the tortured by the perpetrator; it defines who is inside and who 
is outside, who is entitled to protest and who is not. 

The Colombian paramilitaries and Abu Ghraib cases seem very different, as in the 
former there is an internal conflict at stake, whereas in the latter there is an international 
conflict. In the first case, the abuses are tantamount to crimes against humanity. In the 
second case, it has been argued that the abuses were unintended, non-systematic and 
accidental. Without denying all those differences, the two cases exist in the same register 
because both are symptoms of an aesthetic arrangement — a “share of the sensible’ for 
which there is a corresponding form of power. 

In the cases of Abu Ghraib and the Colombian paramilitaries torture has aesthetic 
implications that outlast torture as single incident. Since there is an aesthetic arrange- 
ment, it is deployed through time, in several moments. The first moment in the sequence 
is made by the event itself — the act of torture and its modalities. It is composed of the 
prelude to the torture, such as the preparatory actions the end of which is the torture as 
such. It is made by both the incident of torture and its physical manifestation. This first 
moment is also composed of the torture’s rationale. That is, the intended finalities and 
effects. The second moment is made of the depiction of the torture episode. Torture 
could be concealed as long as torture’s rationale consists only of obtaining information. 
However, torture can only offer uncertain information, because the subject can make up 
information in order to avoid it. But, torture serves other finalities. It establishes a defi- 
nite type of relationship between the torturer and his victim. In Heidegger’s line of rea- 
soning, the procedure itself constitutes a whole from the sum of its processes and as a 
technical device its purpose is to expose reality in its own terms. Because of its logos, it 
makes its own appearance evident (Heidegger, 1977), as it constitutes the very same way 
to access reality and perceive the world. In this relationship a whole life world is reaf- 
firmed and re-established, and because of its complex composition, torture requires an 
additional step to become public. This feature of publicity distinguishes torture enacted 
by an individual on another from systematic, systemic torture, which is produced in the 
context of social systems. This transition of hidden to exposed reveals torture not only as 
an event, but chiefly as a communicational device, which has repercussions for society. 
As this transition takes place, from that which is hidden towards that which is exposed, 
it is secured by the use of technical means. In order to impact a larger domain of social 
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communication, technical devices constitute a further step in the register and diffusion of 
the original event of torture. The focus in this analysis is put on visual communication, 
as a form of communication that makes language unnecessary. Here, images constitute a 
surrogate of language (Luhmann, 2000): images of human suffering and of the political 
order expressed by human suffering. 

The third moment of the sequence of torture, as part of antagonistic politics, is deter- 
mined by the technical register as a suitable device of the aesthetic and ethical regime 
of the images. This is accomplished by the separation between the original events and 
the photographs and videos depicting them. A fourth moment comes about as the traces 
of the original events and the visual objects resulting from the second moment (photo- 
graphs and videos) are received by the social system of society and by the several 
differentiated social systems. These systems are ‘irritated’ by them and, thus, may con- 
tingently reconstruct, within their own sense of, and self-contained boundaries, their 
intrinsic meaning. In this same line of development, as the events of Abu Ghraib are 
retrieved by the system of arts, the events are now presented reconstructed within the 
rules and frame of artistic production. Thus, the event and its reappropriation by the arts 
constitute a privileged moment of the dialogical construction of politics, where codes 
and programmes of diverse social systems interact and overlap, as they apprehend the 
same event — violence as a political communication. 


Technology of torture and the correlative process 
of subjectification 


Atrocious violence has numerous possibilities, as it actualizes a precise form of the 
relationship between human agency and social systems. Regarding individuals, torture 
establishes a forced dependence of the human sensory attention upon the intensity of 
stimuli. Notwithstanding the fact that the subject would rather not be there, he or she is 
forced to endure torture and is compelled to be in situ and in time. Sentient beings are 
wired to recognize pain as a sign of danger and distress and to flee. Torture distorts the 
normal sensory circuit. It happens in the context of a definite type of politics: antagonis- 
tic politics. Here, torment forces perception and shapes the subject's response, to oblige 
acknowledgement of the power imposing the pain. Therefore, pain, formerly a survival 
mechanism, is appropriated by the torturer for his own purposes, diverting it from its 
original, natural end. Torture is a techné. In the Abu Ghraib case, it aimed at breaking the 
self in its cultural belongings, at stripping the soul from its cultural and religious back- 
ground and its sense of continuity. In both cases, paramilitaries dismembering people 
alive and the Abu Ghraib procedures, the victims of torture are objectified. 

Suffering in this context exhibits different facets. It is intended for the victim to 
experience in the body the actual form and shape of the power literally moulding the 
flesh. It creates a new subjectivity: one of complete helplessness. Defying the vulgate 
surrounding human dignity and the encompassing elements of free will, tortured sub- 
jects are denied self-help and voice. As in ancient Greece, where in Ranciére’s (1995) 
depiction slaves were speechless, in contemporary times a revival of that subjectivity 
emerges, as a radical exclusion from juridical and civil warranties. 
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This model of subjectivity is established through a set of procedures, denying the 
previous status of the apprehended being. First, before the capture, the self was free and 
able to roam. It was an agent, defining where to go and what to do. After the capture, 
the self is tied and restrained. The second modification is applied as the captive is inter- 
rogated: the captive’s will and spirit have to be torn apart, so as to make him/her lose all 
psychological protections. Then a series of physical and psychological arrangements 
take place: stress positions, verbal and physical abuse, sleep deprivation and in a very 
important manner, symbolic inversions so as to deconstruct the social construction of 
the self. 

There is a transfer of the symbolism of hunting to the prisoners’ treatment depicted in 
the photographs of Abu Ghraib. Defying the liberal understanding of human dignity, this 
hunting symbolism is evident in many of the photographs, such as in those where a 
prisoner is being terrorized by the use of unmuzzled dogs, as the technological statute of 
torture includes any means to obtain the desired aim (White and Higham, 2004). The 
transfer of hunting symbolism is also evident in the human pyramid arrangement,!* 
made up of seven naked, hooded prisoners. Photographs were subsequently taken in 
which the chosen perspective is to focus on buttocks and genitals. The victims were 
heavily eroticized. The faces of the victims were hidden by hoods, and the smiling figure of 
their perpetrator offers a clear indication of the schism between the humanity of the 
smiling torturer and the objectification of the arrangement of the bodies of the victims 
on top of one another, converted into sexual things. This arrangement (Scherer and 
Benjamin, 2003b) is overtly explicit: it shows a hierarchy where bodies are intently 
arranged in an aesthetic register, transmitting a non-verbal message, which pre-empts 
the necessity for language. These bodies are strikingly similar to those of hunted animals, 
where the supremacy of the long chain of being is established, and hunters occupy the 
highest rank.!9 Here, the torturer exhibits his supremacy and his absolute power over the 
subordinated. He can dispose of them, or he can use their flesh. The lowest rank is occu- 
pied by the human body of those tortured, and they are no more than pieces of meat, 
aesthetically arranged by the torturer. Their faces do not appear, as a gauge of their abso- 
lute obscurity. In the human pyramid the arrangement is reminiscent of other, inspira- 
tional orders. For example, in the Gothic period, churches were erected like hands 
reaching to the sky, looking for God. In the Abu Ghraib case, bodies are pointing to the 
sky, but the gesture is pure derision, for those men can no longer expect mercy from 
their God. A pyramid made of naked tortured male bodies is a scornful mimicry of the 
act of prayer. The new God from whom no mercy is to be expected poses, smiling and 
giving the thumbs up. 

The political significance is quite obvious: those naked tortured bodies do not belong 
to the same register as that of the perpetrator. Between them there is a gulf; they are 
excluded as the he-she perpetrator is the one establishing the boundary line. The perpe- 
trator’s merriment is produced from the inside of this line. The gestures and practices 
reaffirm a boundary: enemies are situated outside the division and there are no rules 
outside its borders, there is only the end to attain the symbolic assertion of power and 
the quest for information, aiming at renewing the process of ascription of boundaries, at 
redefining new suspects, new enemies and new subjects to torture. 
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Public disclosure of suffering 


In order to portray the aesthetic aspects of torture in antagonistic politics 1t is useful to 
evoke Kafka’s short story In the Penal Colony (1919), where suffering is only a means 
to establish power’s emprise. By the means of a technical device, ‘the apparatus’, con- 
demned prisoners have their death sentences engraved onto their skin. Suffering is 
chiefly something to be observed from the outside. In the story, it demands a public. In 
the words of Kafka’s enforcement agent: 


The Harrow seems to do its work uniformly. . . . as the inscription is made on the body, everyone 
can see through the glass. 


Torture appears freed from the most commonly alleged pretext for its application. It no 
longer aims at obtaining information. Torture here is naked, enforced without reason. It 
is precisely this nudity that reveals its ‘essence’: its main purpose is to engrave. The 
script transcends the objectified self and impacts the social body. The instrument of 
torture and death had to be transparent, so that the public could observe the proceedings. 
It has a definite side of disclosure, where anyone from the public, including children, 
could see the sentences carved onto the condemned’s skin. 

All this need for the immediacy of torture as a theatre of pain and force subsists in a 
different presentation in our contemporary, technological society. While in the past the 
necessity for immediacy demanded public spectacles of torture, in contemporary times 
the development of technical means allows for the suspension and repetition of the drama 
in other segments of social temporality. 

The images of abuse in Abu Ghraib (Scherer and Benjamin, 2003a, 2003b) repossess 
the form of antagonistic politics and its correlative aesthetics, as the images were made 
for their reiteration: you, ‘shitboy’, my victim; I, the ‘smiling thumbs up’ soldier. The 
technology of pain supported this aesthetic distribution and its further diffusion. First, 
by means of its technological register and later, by technologically enabled mass media 
and the internet. In both cases — the Abu Ghraib guards and Colombian paramilitaries — 
the images of horror were technically recorded, so as to put forth an aesthetic arrange- 
ment of the real. Antagonistic politics needs witnesses for its affirmation in the social 
flow of communication, 1ts emprise over the social body. More precisely, for antagonis- 
tic politics to take place, an audience is necessary, and along with it, witnesses who will 
subsequently testify to the social division and to the share of the commonalities, in the 
given ‘share of the sensible’. 

It is because of our primal formatting of pain and suffering that politics may be con- 
structed, either as antagonism or as solidarity. Pain and suffering necessarily make a part 
of the creation of politics as antagonism, because it is in the definition of a radical 
‘Other’ that the ‘One’ is constructed in the form of opponent. Within antagonistic poli- 
tics there is a fluent communication established between those called to die in pain and 
those killing them, to signify the possibility for those others who will be playing the part 
of witnesses and supporters to share in the events. The tortured individual constitutes an 
allegory for the social ensemble, and his/her dismembering and pain is a reminder of 
what can happen to the whole, as the spectacle constitutes a revival of the original 
schism of politics understood as antagonism. 
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Eisenman (2007) applies Warburg's (Bordignon, 2004) term pathosformel to define 
the symbols of power revived from Antiquity in the Abu Ghraib images. The concept of 
pathosformel, Rees (1972) notes, is of crucial importance in our understanding of the 
symbolic and practical aspects of images as visual objects. Rees (1972) defines pathos as 
“the action bringing pain or destruction, [it] is essential to tragedy, whether it takes place 
or is avoided, whether it is seen or imagined, whether it is an incident in the plot or one 
of its antecedents’. 

Warburg’s purpose is to recover the existing link between the forms of art and their 
social surroundings, impacting the human soul and personal lives. Instead of a linear 
development towards the future, there is an overlapping of meanings and appropria- 
tions of the same archetypical images, which resurge as soon as the political and social 
surroundings require an actualization of old significations.? This idea is echoed in 
Luhmann’s (1995: 62, 95) concept of meaning. Meaning, as an ever-changing form, is 
restless and basally unstable. It is forced to develop 1ts own meaning-specific strategy 
of absorbing and processing this instability by the use of differences for connective 
information processing. Meaning-processing forms, once again, the difference between 
actuality and potentiality, because meaning is made of the actualization of potentialities, 
always by contrast with a horizon of possibilities, which is historically given. However, 
the process does not exist in a void, as it is dependent on historical conditions (Luhmann, 
1995: 66). 

Luhmann describes the process of actualization of possibilities, which is guided by 
what Warburg calls pathosformel, as semantically fixed differences. In the case of antag- 
onistic politics, these semantically fixed differences are made out of the distinction friend 
and enemy, and are constituted by the boundaries and correlative treatments regarding 
each side of the ascription. 

Within this line of reasoning, Abu Ghraib and Colombian paramilitaries share the 
same type of pathos interweaved with power in the form of antagonistic politics. Pathos 
in this sense means extreme feeling related with extreme pain.*! Etymologically, pathos 
is suffering; its core meaning is built in the relationship between semantic ascriptions 
such as ruthless, pity and commiseration. From a second-order perspective, it depicts an 
expressive style, which is still related to the force applied upon the subjected and fragile 
body of the one who arouses sympathy.” 

Analogically, it can be argued that both the dismemberment of peasants by the para- 
militaries in the Colombian case and the idea of fighting the enemy combatant in the 
contemporary US crusade against terrorism establish a singular and extreme domain of 
the political, corresponding to Carl Schmitt’s notion of politics. That is, the aesthetic 
division of the social body between friends and enemies. The political is defined as the 
actualization of the friend/enemy distinction, an ever-present possibility for politics to 
delineate its realm and scope. 


Botero’s appropriation of Abu Ghraib images: Applying 
Luhmann’s theory 


As an epilogue, it is necessary to undertake a systemic analysis of Botero’s stance, in 
the communicative flow of politics, where his paintings can be observed as producing 
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a communicational short-circuit, as a source of further complexity and irritation. 
Luhmann's theory refers to the interrelationship between psychic and social systems. In 
social communication humans are not directly perceived by any given system, instead 
they are reconstructed in the system's terms as a set of features that are defined in 
advance within the system’s communications, as pertinent to the system’s endeavours. 
In this regard, the Abu Ghraib victims were not perceived by the system of torture in 
their carnal frame or unique personality, but as individuals whose features corresponded 
to the set of features of a suspected combatant enemy. The information system pro- 
cesses those who can be recognized as sources of information, all within the game of 
antagonistic politics. 

Botero’s series on Abu Ghraib constitutes an external observation of politics as a 
social system. It is communication without words, as it is made in the artistic language 
of images. Luhmann (1995: 88, 96, 343) argues that while language as structure requires 
to be kept relatively unaltered, there is a mechanism favouring coupling and which is 
built in an unstable way, permitting learning. He speaks of schemata,” and I use this idea 
to refer to pathosformel, as a kindred concept: 


Systems can store up possibilities of affecting themselves and, with the help of schemata that 
employ differences, can retrieve these at need. (Luhmann, 1995: 41) 


In our case, this concept is exemplified by the pathos form of power and domination, a 
concept designing combinations of meaning, wherein it establishes the good as those 
smiling and posing with their victims, and, alternatively, the victims as the presumed 
source of evil and, therefore, to be subjected to torture. This pathos constitutes a tem- 
poral scheme actualizing the old form of antagonistic politics, rendering it both actual 
and seemingly perpetual, as it can be found in Antiquity, during the French Revolution 
and, in the present day, in the war against terror. 

The appropriation of violence in Botero’s depiction of Abu Ghraib and of the 
Colombian atrocities constitute a caesura interrupting the ongoing communication, as it 
rearticulates the communication matter, the pathosformel in its own terms. It commem- 
orates and reassigns meaning to the former pathosformel of visual objects depicting 
torture and the demeaning of the self. 

This ıs observed in the rearrangement of the focus. In the photographs, the centre of 
the composition was mainly focused on the domination exerted upon the victim by the 
all-powerful figure of the torturer. This form of politics appears in both cases, closely 
linked with technology. According to Illich (1994) existence within system-organized 
society alters the function of human senses, as it reconstructs our perception of the world 
outside its natural purpose. It impedes our ability to directly grasp or touch reality, as it 
incorporates human existence into the technological system. [lich maintains that this 
radical subversion of the sensation first humiliates, and then replaces perception. 

There is indeed a radical subversion of human sensation in the analysed cases of torture 
as a technological device. For humans to be able to work in a systematic manner, it is 
necessary to establish a boundary between themselves and the objects of torture; a frontier 
is accomplished by means of a formalized procedure, derived from the partial system 
commands and communications. Against the detachment produced by the procedure of 
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torture, Botero’s rearrangement and reconstruction focuses on the prisoner. The torturer 
appears objectified as part of the apparatus of torture and enforcement of power. This 
reconstruction is evident in the gloved hands of the torturers (Abu Ghraib 56, 2005), 
which imply the risk of contamination for the perpetrator as he-sheW manipulates raw, 
biologically soiled meat. In Botero’s painting, in the absence of human figures connected 
to the gloved hands, the meaning is different. The gloved hand fulfils the role of the 
machine of power and torture. The perpetrator has been colonized by the machine; the 
he-she torturer constitutes a part of the technical device of power. Here the prophecy and 
description of Foucault’s bio-power (Agamben, 1998) resounds with all its force and we 
can say, drawing on Ellul (1980), that the he-she perpetrators have actualized the techné 
of sexual organs of power. As technological devices and as soul-less automatons, the 
perpetrators’ sexuality is altogether mechanical and a parody of human sexuality. Botero 
emphasizes this colonized condition of the torturers’ selves, as he barely indicates their 
individuality. They have been effaced in front of the two major themes of the composition: 
the technology of torture and power and the dignified condition of suffering humans. 

Botero’s painting of waterboarding emphasizes torture’s technology. The image 
recalls the Spanish Inquisition, and brings to the fore a signification outside its original 
context. The Inquisition was a religiously driven violation of human dignity. The 
humanity of those suffering the Inquisition then, and the humanity of those suffering 
torture now, questions the rationale of war and torture. The Inquisition practices dealt 
with the boundary between those included with respect to Catholicism and within the 
accepted sexual practices, and those faith or sexual deviants (Fernandez, 1997). Botero’s 
allusion not only disrupts the logic within antagonistic politics as it reclaims human 
fragility as a source of dignity, against power and its colonization of human individuals. 
It foremost also constitutes a reminder of the unachieved promises of humanism. 
Principally, Botero disputes the original distinction between friends and enemues. It 
subverts the defining code in use in antagonistic politics to establish who 1s on the 
‘good’ side and against those who are ‘evil’. 

Colombian violence presents an extreme configuration of antagonistic politics. Its 
form 1s material and symbolic; it has aesthetic elements related to the division between 
the upper class, well-educated members of society and the materially and symbolically 
excluded persons of the pueblo. The symbolic (Boulad-Ayoub, 1995) aspects of Colombian 
violence in the 1950s are easily retraced in the use and development of a distinct vocabu- 
lary intended to explain violence and its techniques: in an agrarian and religiously ruled 
society, the figure of the guardian angel is now a synonym for weapon. Particular words 
appear to depict the type of torture and modalities of rampage and their variations. In 
Colombia, middle- and upper-class individuals are conventionally called ‘doctor’ even if 
they have never graduated from any university. When the corpse is altered to mimic the 
upper classes’ dress code (use of a tie) there is a clear symbolic element in the form given 
to the corpse. The killing is not only aimed at death, it entails symbolic and aesthetic 
elements, as in the disposition of the bodies, the rearrangement of organs and the distinct 
procedures” applied to obtain death, information and terror. 

Botero also depicted Colombian violence. As in his series on Abu Ghraib, the aes- 
thetics of violence are retrieved and made available to the reflexive processes of the 
Colombian society. This ethical and cognitive function of the arts begins in Colombia 
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with the violence that emerged in the 1940s and 1950s, and it is later actualized with 
reference to the drug wars during the 1980s, and continues to the present day. The 
theme of violence was present in the work of numerous Colombian painters, such as 
Sonia Gutiérrez and Alejandro Obregon. It is in this line of artistic production that 
Botero appropriates Colombian violence as his topic, as in the painting 20:15 Massacre 
(2004), among others. 

Fundamental to Botero’s reconstruction of violence is his ability to manage the mas- 
sive art industry. Although Botero’s depictions may be read in several ways, the preva- 
lent understanding of his work recognizes him as a commercial painter who fetches high 
prices in art markets. However, we are speaking of two distinct, yet interpenetrated 
social systems: first, the art market, which forms part of the economic social system, 
tuled by the binary distinction profit/non-profit. Second, there is the social system of art, 
ruled by the autonomous norms defining what a ‘work of art’ is. By making the transi- 
tion from high-priced paintings in the art market, to the excruciated figures of torture, it 
would be easy to see this as Botero’s attempt to reinstall his production into the social 
system of arts. Nevertheless, the significant point is that Botero has already made such 
art pieces, since his paintings of the Colombian violence cannot be Judged by the binary 
distinction decorative/not decorative. In contrast, Botero’s paintings of torture extract 
fragments of reality and put them in the public view, in the form of a work of art. There 
is a comeback: the recovery of the medium of art in a pictorial language subjected to its 
own codes. Here, what constitutes art is defined by the artistic system, by the social 
system's recovery of the object made by a psychic system (a painter) within the codes 
and self-reproducing mechanisms of communication. The system defines what a work 
of art is and what is not and may apply the code beautiful/ugly or the code sacred/ 
ordinary. By placing the tortured bodies as the focus of the composition, Botero attempts 
simultaneously to make them sacred and to make his work recognizable as art. In the 
sacred, the human breaks free from the modality of the self, to offer an escapist response 
to the oppressive demands of the determined modality of subjectification. Botero’s 
depiction of torture belongs to the Colombian religious tradition and the Spanish heritage; 
there is a bloody representation of the figure of the Christ, as the religious feeling builds 
on the idea of sacrifice. Christ is God descending towards the human condition — a God 
made human, because pain constitutes the precondition for redemption. It sets up the 
foundations for transcendence from the sinful condition of humanity. Suffering and 
pain are sacred in this tradition, because both were used as the way out of the despairing 
condition of sin and sorrow. 

Botero reappropriates pain and grief. Whereas within the code of power/non-power 
present in the photographs and videos of Abu Ghraib and of the paramilitaries’ dismem- 
bering of their enemies, what was at stake was the symbolic affirmation of antagonistic 
politics, defining the division between included-friends and those excluded-enemies in 
sensible terms, in Botero’s paintings the very same pain and suffering is rephrased, 
reinstalled within the context of the tradition of dignity: Christ’s selfless sacrifice, and, 
as such, the commonality of human pain and fragility. Instead of the distribution of 
power and hierarchies of subjects, there is a common ground, a final statement saying 
that in the end, the enemy is a characterization, and below his or her role there is bare 


human fragility and pain. 
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The representation of pain and suffering outside the context of its former production 
creates a rupture within the thematic communication. Instead of images of torture made 
by perpetrators as an affirmation of antagonistic politics, artistic communications on 
torture create a caesura within political communication, as there is a dialogical situation 
of overlapping codes. Whereas power defined the exclusion of the selves by animalizing 
them, as trophies, whereas power degendered selves so as to destroy their continuity, the 
artistic depiction of suffering and pain in Botero’s work rearticulates the former com- 
munications of power as it reinstalls the basic human fragility — as the foundation for 
strength and redemption. Furthermore, his depiction of the ‘Other’ is remade through the 
reappropriation of the technological elements as the ones that appear in the silicone- 
gloved hand of the torturers, putting the spotlight onto the mechanical elements of the 
assertion of power, showing that the anonymous hand, the boot breaking the back of a 
prisoner, is the one of Power; making evident that the sense of touch had to be denied in 
order to make the torturer capable of evading the fact that the blood, tears, faeces and 
pain of the presumed terrorist are as human as his or her own. Torture needs technologi- 
cal devices and, furthermore, the torturer is transformed into a technical device because 
he-she is denied as a human being and becomes a subject able to torture. The silicone- 
gloved hand amounts to a symbol for the technology of the self, which has accomplished 
a technological exploit. It has succeeded in making the human a subaltern of the finalities 
of power. It has enmeshed power codes with the human soul. The torturer is an automa- 
ton, in which the human senses have been relegated to the final ends, which are dictated 
and defined by power. 

Botero’s imagery belongs to the western tradition of Christ’s Crucifixion as selfless 
sacrifice. It sketches the path for human agency as his displaced allusion to the Christ 
suffering constitutes a counter-transfer (Moser and Moyes, 1993). Instead of a subaltern 
Other as presented in the Abu Ghraib photographs and images, Botero relies on the 
practice and depiction of the Eucharist where Jesus’s suffering?’ is not represented but 
is real, beyond its memorial function, a unique sacrificial event (Ricoeur, 2004: 231). 
Pain is the first obligatory step towards sanctity, as a movement of the transcendent 
dignity of humankind towards the reign of the spirit. Botero does not discard the pathos- 

formel: the suffering, torture, perpetrator and victim persevere, but his emphasis differs 
radically. His formulae of emotion actualize the theatre of power into contemporary, 
technologically dominated times. The dominant characters in his depiction are the vic- 
tims, who are rendered universal by the exploitation of the humanized Christ, and the 
technological self of the torturer. In his depiction, the actual ‘share of the sensible’ in 
late modernity is exposed, where power and its mechanisms belong to the specialized 
operation of social systems, and the odds of human agency to overcome power are so 
limited that the only way out is to attain bliss throughout dignified pain. By focusing the 
attention on the prisoner’s suffering, the artist attempts a double communication: one to 
the social system of arts, the other to the artistic regime of ethical images. 

Botero’s pictorial proposal unveils a communicational overlap that exists in social 
communication. There is, first, the semantics of protection of the human being, including 
the juridical warranties. In this semantics, such protections ground legitimacy and 
democracy. Second, there is the collateral damage in the exercise of power on behalf of 
the protection of that same democracy. Such damage is deemed as ‘necessary’ and as the 
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‘lesser evil’ in antagonistic politics. In acute contrast, in Botero’s depiction, those artistic 
images of dignified pain subvert the order of power, contest the distribution of the real 
and introduce a temporal break and an out of context signification. Those unsophisti- 
cated images of suffering directly touch our sensorial alarms, as they relate in a non- 
rational way with what Burke (2001) defined as the source of the sublime: our own 
non-rational awareness of the possibility of suffering and excruciating pain, and conse- 
quential fear. Those disturbing images, which reconnect the self with feeling as the most 
basic survival mechanism, paradoxically compel the audience’s perception to come to a 
halt from its continuous wandering and image consumption, opening the possibility for 
judgement, as indicated by Poulain (1993). Thus, contrary to the antagonistic semantics 
of the Other, that Other who is subjected to torture remains as human as everyone. In a 
final communication that belongs to the artistic regime of ethical images, the source is as 
important as the ends: on the sender’s side, human suffering is reinterpreted so as to 
convey a different, subversive signification: that torture distresses and may affect every 
human being. Consequently, the torture victim looses his or her exceptional position, the 
same position that had previously justified the uses and makings of the techné of torture. 
The arts and their ethical register of sacred images disrupt the flux of antagonistic com- 
munications made by the political system. Therefore, the arts occupy an essential place 
in the dialogical construction of aesthetics and politics. 
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Notes 


1. Gracias a Alberto: eje en el lado claro de la distinción. 

2 Aesthesis refers to conscious and unconscious perceptions driven by sensation and emotion 
upon physiological substrates and/or cultural context. 

3. My appropriation of Ranciére’s ideas is only limited. I believe that his understanding of poli- 
tics is situated within the very same antagonistic idea of politics and ıs given an essentialist 
account, This features the contingent shape of politics, and limits alternative formulations of 
politics. 

4 See Human Rights Watch Colombia (2000). 

5. Robinson, a former paramilitary, depicts the procedure involving human live dissection as a 
form of interrogation. Information is the motivation behind the killing; the person is to reveal 
who he or she was working for: the police, the judges, the leftist guerrillas or other, before 
dying. In the language of the perpetrator there is a clear distinction between the diverse affili- 
ations of the victims. See Morris (2007). 

6. See JIBC Taguba report, annex 16. 

7. See JIBC Taguba report, annex 40. The interrogation is didactically explained by means of the 
aesthetic figures of sad faced prisoners who finally offer the information and seem relieved, 
surrounded by interrogators. 

8. See the testimony in 2005 of J Karpinski, for the German criminal procedure against the DoD, 
Donald Rumsfeld and others (Center for Constitutional Rights, 2011). 
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9. See memo from President Bush on the humane treatment of detainees, in Greenberg and 

Dratel (2005: 134). 

10. See memo dated 4 August 2004, from CIA to OLC (ACLU, 2011). 

11. One of the possible reasons is to be found in the interlocking between agency and systemic 
constraints. 

12. See Human Rights Watch Colombia (2000). 

13. Itis worth mentioning that leftist guerrillas also perpetuate an antagonistic idea of politics, as 
shown by the Bojaya massacre. See my analysis of the drug problem (Herrera-Vega, 2006). 

14. See interview of Maj. Gen. Taguba, with Capt. Donald J. Reese 10 February 2004 (Public 
Integrity, 2011; Sworn Statement, 2004) 

15. See Taguba Report. Findings and Recommendations, para. 11(e) (2004). See also White and 
Higham (2004). 

16. See Schorn (2007); see also Gourevitch and Morris (2008: 201). 

17. US Department of Defense (2004 8). 

18. See Salon Abu Ghraib; at: images.salon.com/news/abu_ghraib/2006/03/14/chapter_6/6 21. 
JPG. 

19. See hunting photographs at Echo Ridge Guiding Services (2011). 

20. My translation of Warburg’s ‘Introduzione all’ Atlante della Memoria’ (Bordignon, 2004). 

21. Valentine Daniel (1997: 138) says: ‘Insofar as the aesthetic is concerned with the sensory, 
or rather with throbbing percepts, percepts that push against the conceptual membrane that 
encloses the world of active semiosis and articulate speech, pain is one with beauty.’ 

22. Aesthetic elements present in the photographs and video film do not constitute works of arts 
as they are not recognized as such by the social system of arts. 

23. Fernando Botero is a Colombian painter who reacted to the media disseminated images of 
Abu Ghraib by making a series of paintings depicting the topic. See Ebony (2006) and see 
also Jiménez (2005). 

24. This concept can be traced in Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 

25. He-she refers to the male-army shaped torturers, which are a by-product of the army training 
in antagonistic politics. 

26. Like the corte de franela in the skin to look hke a t-shirt and the corte de corbata where the 
perpetrator would butcher the victim and pull the tongue through the wound. 

27. See Di Marcovaldo's Crucifix (1261) and Titian’s Christ Crowned with Thorns (1540). 
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Résumé 


Les politiques de la torture dans la politique antagoniste et leur déplace- 
ment par le régime des arts. Abu Ghraib, les paramilitaires colombiens et 
Fernando Botero 

Cet article propose une analyse fonctionnelle de la torture, qui s'Inspire de la théorie 
des systèmes sociaux de Luhmann. II est construit sur l’hypothèse que la torture fait 
partie d'un type particulier du politique, à savoir la politique antagoniste, et que la vio- 
lence constitue une partie essentielle de la présentation spécifique de cette politique. 
Ensuite, cet article propose un aperçu de la praxis de la torture, que l’on observe à 
partir de deux cas basés sur des situations également isolées. Le premier est une pra- 
tique systématique dans le contexte du conflit colombien: torture suivie du démembre- 
ment de ceux identifiés comme des ennemis. Le second est la torture des présumés 
terroristes à Abu Ghralb dans le contexte de la guerre en Irak. L'analyse identifie les 
éléments esthétiques communs dans la technologie de la torture, de manière à mon- 
trer leur fonction dans la communication politique. L'analyse se termine par un examen 
de la réponse à la torture du point de vue d’un artiste: les tableaux de Fernando Botero 
à la fois sur la violence en Colombie et les tortures à Abu Ghraib. Cette association 
initie l'observation des usages de la torture dans la communication artistique, qui se 
fait en contraste algu avec les usages précédents dans la politique antagoniste. La con- 
clusion de cet article situe le rapport complexe entre le politique et l'esthétique, et les 
conditions pour leur interférence dialogique mutuelle: du politique à l'esthétique et de 
l'esthétique à au politique. 


Mots-clés 

Abu Ghraib, analyse fonctionnelle de la torture, communication, éléments esthétiques 
de la torture, Luhmann, paramilitaires colombiens, politique antagoniste, technologie de 
la torture 


Resúmen 


Las políticas de tortura en políticas antagonistas, y su sustitución por el régl- 
men de las artes.Abu Ghraib, paramilitares colombianos y Fernando Botero 
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Este artículo propone un análisis funcional de la tortura, siguiendo la teoría de sistemas 
sociales de Luhmann. Es construida a través de una hipótesis guía: que la tortura 
pertenece a un específico tipo de políticas, concretamente políticas antagonistas, y 
que la violencia es una parte esencial de esta particular presentación de las políticas. 
Posteriormente, el artículo proporciona una visión de la praxis de la tortura, que es 
observada que es observada con base en dos situaciones aparentemente aisladas: La 
primera, una práctica sistemática en el contexto del conflicto colombiano: tortura 
seguida de desmembramiento de enemigos identificados. La segunda es tortura de 
presuntos terroristas en Abu Ghraib, en el contexto de la guerra de Irak. El análisis 
identifica los elementos estéticos comunes en la tecnología de la tortura para descu- 
brir su función en la comunicación política. El análisis acaba examinando la respuesta a 
la tortura desde una posición de artista: los cuadros de Fernando Botero tanto sobre 
la violencia colombiana como sobre los eventos de tortura en Abu Ghraib. Esta aso- 
ciación lanza la observación de los usos de la tortura en la comunicación artística, en 
contraste con usos anteriores en políticas antagonistas. El artículo concluye situando la 
relación entre políticas y estéticas, y las condiciones de su interferencia dialógica mutua: 
desde la política hacia la estética, y de la estética hacia la política. 


Palabras clave 

Abu Ghralb, análisis funcional de la tortura, comunicación, elementos estéticos de la 
tortura, Luhmann, paramilitares colombianos, políticas antagonistas, tecnología de la 
tortura 
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Abstract 

In the field of sociological theory, after the decline of Parsons’ version of structural 
functionalism, Niklas Luhmann's systems theory came to be seen as the major 
representative of systems thinking. While Luhmann's autopoietic systems ontology is 
sophisticated and deserves serious consideration, the author argues that the prevailing 
identification of Luhmann’s constructivist-oriented approach with the systems approach 
itself is problematic mainly for two reasons. First, as the works of the Argentinlan- 
Canadian systems theorist Mario Bunge demonstrate, the systems approach can 
be fruitfully based on (some version of) sclentific realism. Second, the adherents to 
Luhmann’s constructivist epistemology in soclology seldom engage in a detailed 
examination of the various critiques of anti-realism offered by scientific and critical 
realists. Drawing on the literature on philosophy of science, especially the writings of 
Bunge and a few leading critical realists, the author suggests that a serious Luhmannian 
sociologist is obligated to provide more cogent and detailed discussions on philosophy 
of (social) sclence before taking an opinionated position on epistemology. 


Keywords 
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Introduction 
Sociologists and social theorists have tended to regard Niklas Luhmann’s systems 
theory as the major representative of systems thinking. Therefore, scholars 
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could entitle their papers “Space, boundaries, and the problem of order: A view from 
systems theory” (Helmig and Kessler, 2007) or “The intersection between systems 
theory and grounded theory” (Gibson et al., 2005) without specifying which or whose 
version of systems theory they are referring to. This is understandable and to some 
extent justified, since Luhmann has indeed developed a sophisticated terminology for 
grasping the various dimensions of modern society with all its complexities. Viewed 
in a positive light, this has been conducive to the reception and teaching of Luhmann's 
theory outside Germany, facilitating the formation of academic networks centred 
around Luhmann’s approach. 

However, in the very process by which Luhmann’s approach was recognized as syn- 
onymous with ‘systems theory’ itself, a number of stimulating and fruitful approaches 
have been excluded from discussion unintentionally or deliberately. More importantly, 
Luhmann’s constructivist-oriented approach is often taken for granted as if it were the 
only appropriate basis for social systems thinking. 

The purpose of this article is modest. Without questioning the value of Luhmann’s 
general theory of self-referential autopoietic systems (cf. Wan, 2011), it merely provides 
a critical assessment of Luhmann’s epistemological project (‘operative constructivism’) 
mainly on the basis of the philosophical system developed by the accomplished 
Argentinian-Canadian systems philosopher Mario Bunge, with an emphasis on its scien- 
tific realist commitments. Topical questions in scientific research, such as the distinction 
between ‘real object’ and ‘object of knowledge’, concept formation, theory evaluation 
and theory choice, will be discussed to highlight the strengths and weaknesses of 
Luhmann’s constructivist-oriented approach. 


Systems theories: Heterogeneous lines of thought 


As is widely known, Luhmann’s systems theory is tremendously influenced by phenom- 
enology,! Humberto Maturana and Francisco Varela’s version of autopoietic theory, 
Heinz von Foerster’s second-order cybernetics, and George Spencer-Brown’s calculus of 
form. In other words, the systems theory developed by Luhmann is constructivist-oriented, 
rooted in specific academic traditions. The problem lies in the fact that Luhmann’s pow- 
erful rhetoric tends to leave the readers with the impression that his own version of sys- 
tems theory represents the latest development or paradigm of systems science. For 
example, Luhmann writes: 


As we come to modern times the emergence of modern science led more and more to the 
conclusion that this ‘underlying’ reality was knowledge itself. (Luhmann, 2002a. 129) 


Today the ‘cognitive sciences’ and the theory of self-referential systems add a new perspective that 
cannot be subsumed under ‘idealism’ or criticized as ‘idealism’, that is, insight into the operative 
closure of self-referential systems. A theory of knowledge today that is to be compatible with the 
latest developments in science must be able to bear this new perspective. (Luhmann, 2002a: 151; 


emphasis added)? 
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This is not the only story available, however. The account of the three waves of systems 
theory offered by Keith Sawyer, a leading scholar in the study of social complexity, is 
especially worth mentioning here. The first wave is cybernetics in the 1950s and 1960s that 
highlights equilibrium and stability under the dynamics of negative feedback loops; with 
an emphasis on closed systems, this wave of systems theory significantly influences Talcott 
Parsons’ structural functionalism. The second wave is the general systems theory (as repre- 
sented by Ludwig von Bertalanffy and Kenneth E Boulding) from the 1960s to 1980s, 
which emphasizes the openness, non-linearity and dynamical evolution of systems. Walter 
Buckley (1998),* though not as influential as Parsons, is an important figure in this period. 
The third wave is based on complex dynamical systems theory that developed in the 1990s, 
laying weight on such concepts as positive feedback loops and path dependence (Sawyer, 
2005: 12-26). Despite the tremendous potential of the third-wave systems theory, the 
majority of social researchers have abandoned the very concept of ‘system’ with the decline 
of Parsons’ theory, while ‘systems theory’ is seen as synonymous with conservatism dis- 
guised in scholarly arguments. In the field of social theory, Luhmann is the major theorist 
to have continued the thread of systems thinking. 

Luhmann (2006a: 37) claims that his systems theory is indebted to ‘the third and last 
stage of the development of systems theory’, that is, ‘the theory of observing or self- 
referential systems’. But fairly speaking, (1) it is debatable whether the constructivist- 
oriented theory of self-referential systems is the ‘last stage of the development of systems 
theory’, since the aforementioned complex systems theory that emerged in the 1990s is 
missing from such an account. (2) Even if Luhmann is correct about the historical devel- 
opment of systems thinking, the constructivist-oriented approach itself is not beyond 
criticism. In this article, the major reference point for mounting a critique of this con- 
structivist approach is the philosophical system developed by the Argentinian-Canadian 
systems theorist Mario Bunge, because while Luhmann’s approach is unequivocally 
constructivist-oriented, Bunge is a staunch defender of scientific realism.4 In other 
words, it may be fruitful to compare the contrasting philosophical foundations of these 
two lines of systems thinking. 

In the following sections, by drawing on Bunge’s and a few leading critical realists’ 
views on scientific research, I state criticisms of certain aspects of Luhmann’s epistemo- 
logical project. 


De-ontologization of reality: Niklas Luhmann’s operative 
constructivism 


A starting point for understanding Luhmann’s epistemological project is his ‘abandon- 
ment of the distinction between essence and appearance’ (Ku and Tang, 2008: 7).5 It is in 
this context that Luhmann attempts to dispel ontological questions by way of his systems 
theory. In his words, ‘The effect of the intervention of systems theory can be described 
as a de-ontologization of reality [De-ontologisierung der Realität]? (Luhmann, 2002a: 
132; 2005: 37). Of central importance to this theme is his epistemological project, ‘oper- 
ative constructivism’. As the following passage indicates: 
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There is an external world .. . but we have no direct contact with ıt. Cognition could not reach the 
external world without cognition. In other words, cognition is a self-referential process. Knowledge 
can know only itself. . . . Cognition deals with an external world that remains unknown and, as a 
result, has to come to see that it cannot see what it cannot see. (Luhmann, 2002a: 129) 


Luhmann’s epistemological position is sometimes grouped under the banner of ‘radical 
constructivism’, as developed particularly by Ernst von Glasersfeld. Von Glasersfeld 
(1989: 162) states that radical constructivism boils down to the following principles: (1) 
the cognizing subject does not receive knowledge passively but actively builds it up; (2) 
the function of cognition is ‘adaptive’, serving the organization of the experiential world 
instead of the discovery of ontological reality. In Rasmussen’s words, ‘reality or the 
world is actually a construction — not the things it consists of (an ontological reality). And 
since we all construct our own realities, it 1s not meaningful to talk of the objective truth’ 
(Rasmussen, 1998: 558). Von Glasersfeld (1991: 28, cited in Rasmussen, 1998: 559) 
further states that ‘radical constructivism does not want to or is able to be anything else, 
than a way of thinking over the exceptional world we have access to, and that is the world 
of phenomena which we experience’. To be sure, a spectre is haunting this passage — the 
spectre of Bishop George Berkeley, or of ontological phenomenalism: ‘the world is a 
sum of appearances’, in Kant’s words (Bunge, 2006: 50). 

In upholding ‘knowing without metaphysics and pretentiousness’ (Holtorf, 1998), 
Luhmann’s epistemological project is consistent with the doctrine of radical construc- 
tivism, which has been better received in science education due to its emphasis upon 
active learning and opposition to spoon-feeding. Even in education, however, it is not 
beyond challenge. Bunge (2006: 84) points out that the bulk of modern science ‘is so 
counterintuitive that it is quite hard to learn, and impossible for an individual to rein- 
vent by himself’. Besides, if the existence of objective truth is denied as recommended 
by radical constructivists, criticisms and debates will be irrelevant and teachers 
expendable. This judgemental relativism, a logical consequence of radical constructiv- 
ism, will be detrimental to the ability and willingness of students to learn how to check 
for truth (for more discussions on radical constructivism, see Matthews, 1998; 
Rasmussen, 1998). 

Luhmann does occasionally dub his position as ‘radical constructivism’ (Luhmann, 
1996a: 41, cited in Bjerg, 2006: 59). But in his 1991 article “Wie lassen sich latente 
Strukturen beobachten?”, Luhmann proposes the term ‘operative constructivism’, which is 
also mentioned sporadically in his Die Realitat der Massenmedien published in 1995. He 
prefers this term to ‘radical constructivism’ mainly because in his systems theory, ‘refer- 
ence to the subject is replaced by reference to an empirically observable, operatively 
closed, self-referential system’ (Luhmann, 1991: 73n, cited in Rasmussen, 1998: 573n). 

Therefore, to do justice to Luhmann, it should be noted that his position is not as 
extreme as some radical constructivists, who tend to doubt the very existence of an exter- 
nal reality. After all, Luhmann (2002a: 132) states that his theory does not imply that: 


. . reality is denied, for then there would be nothing that operated — nothing that observed, and 
nothing on which would gain a purchase by means of distinctions. It is only the epistemological 
relevance of an ontological representation of reality that is being called into question. 
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Indeed, for Luhmann, ‘[i]f every relation to the outer world is being denied ... too much 
is being called into question’ (Luhmann, 2002a: 134). Therefore, Luhmann maintains 
that his operative constructivism does not amount to a solipsistic, idealist, or subjectivist 
concept of knowledge. Instead, his version of constructivism asserts only ‘the unap- 
proachability of the world “in itself” and the closure of knowing — without yielding, at 
any rate, to the old skeptical or “solipsistic” doubt that an external world exists at all’ 
(Luhmann, 2002a: 129). He further writes: 


The theory of operative constructivism does not lead to a ‘loss of world’, it does not deny that 
the reality exists. .. . it assumes that the world 1s not an object but is rather a horizon, in the 
phenomenological sense. It is, in other words, inaccessible [unerreichbar]. And that is why 
there is no possibility other than to construct reality and perhaps to observe observers as they 
construct reality. (Luhmann, 1996b. 18-19; 2000: 6; emphasis added, translation modified) 


How do we make observations? The tour de force most followers or exponents of 
Luhmann will invoke is George Spencer-Brown’s Laws of Form (1969). The upshot is 
that the act of observation is equivalent to ‘the handling of a distinction to indicate its one 
side and not the other’ (Luhmann, 2002b: 143, cited in Moeller, 2006: 69). No doubt the 
formation of concepts requires ‘observation’ and ‘indication’, which in turn imply ‘dis- 
tinction’ or ‘construction of difference’. Luhmann (2002a: 135) makes it clear that: 


. . . all observation (including the observing of observations) presupposes the operative 
deployment of a distinction that at the moment of its use must be employed ‘blindly’... . If one 
wants to observe the distinction in its turn, one has to employ a different distinction for which 
the same is true. 


By bringing this constructivist insight to the fore, ‘the epistemologist him/herself 
becomes a rat in the labyrinth and has to reflect on the position from which he/she 
observes the other rats’ (Luhmann, 2006b: 250). The calculus of indications developed 
by Spencer-Brown does capture something deeply important about the way an observa- 
tion is made. This explains why Luhmann regards this book’s ‘differential thinking’ as 
‘the most radical’ (Luhmann, 2006a: 41). 

Two points can be made here. First, Luhmann (2002a: 140) claims that constructiv- 
ism, as he understands it, ‘describes an observation of observation that concentrates on 
how the observed observer observes’ instead of ‘what an observer observes’ (and the 
latter implies a distinction ‘between subject and object’), thus embodying a ‘qualitative 
change’. On closer inspection, however, even an account of ‘how the observed observer 
observes’ hinges upon the crucial differentiation between ‘the account offered by the 
observing subject’ and ‘the object being described”, that is, between ‘thought object’ and 
‘real object’.° More specifically, the description of ‘how the observed observer observes’ 
is the ‘thought object’, while ‘how the observer observes and what his/her blind spots 
are’ is the ‘real object’: it is the ways in which the former relates to the latter that generate 
meanings. In Bunge’s terms, in any scientific research one has to distinguish ‘facts’ from 
‘ideas’ or ‘data’ (Bunge, 2006: 66). Or, to follow Roy Bhaskar’s suggestions, one has to 
avoid confusing the ‘intransitive’ (the object of scientific knowledge) and ‘transitive’ 
(examinable and fallible scientific knowledge) dimensions of knowledge (Bhaskar, 
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1978, 1986; Sayer, 2000: 10-11). Only on the basis of such a realist point of view can we 
understand: 


a. Why factual sciences or theories, “which are doubly related to reality, namely 
semantically and methodologically’ (Bunge and Mahner, 1997: 95), have always 
to be tested. 

b. Why what some constructivists applaud as the ‘construction of (social) reality’ 
is potentially misleading: Although social phenomena cannot exist indepen- 
dently of actors, most of the time they do exist independently of the particular 
individual who studies them (Sayer, 1992: 49). Furthermore, social researchers 
are not powerful enough to ‘construct’ the society from scratch. Rather, what 
they often do is to contribute to its reconstruction (Bunge, 1990: 615). Unless 
anti-realists provide a suitable semantic theory to establish the superfluity of the 
distinction between ‘real object’ and ‘thought object’ in scientific research, we 
maintain the conclusion that such a distinction has been, and will be, a prerequi- 
site for any scientific enquiry that cherishes the principle of objectivity (in a 
non-trivial sense).’ 


Second, this does not render useless or paltry Luhmann’s version of constructivism, 
which does contain important elements of truth. But here we have to make the essential 
distinction between epistemological and ontological constructivism. Luhmann’s state- 
ment that “there is an external world .. . but we have no direct contact with it’ is close to 
the mark in the sense that we cannot comprehend the world ‘directly’, that is, without the 
mediation of a given conceptual scheme. Therefore, we readily accept that ‘nothing is 
simply “at hand” [vorhanden]’ (Moeller, 2006: 68), but this consideration is far from a 
death blow to a full-fledged scientific realism, but part and parcel of it. 

Bunge’s epistemological position is that of a critical (rather than naive) realism.’ 
Naive realists assert that knowledge can ‘reflect’, ‘mirror’, or ‘correspond to’ the reality 
directly, but such an uncritical view cannot account for errors in scientific research and 
the attempts to rectify them. Worse, it will be detrimental to advanced research involving 
“even more complex theories containing concepts increasingly removed from perception 
and intuition’ (Bunge, 1996a: 355). Consequently, for a critical realist epistemologist, 
‘perceptual knowledge, though indispensable, is superficial, incomplete and often wrong, 
so that it must be enriched with hypothetical or theoretical knowledge’ (Bunge and 
Mahner, 1997: 134). In other words, indirect knowledge, ‘attained via theories and ındi- 
cators rather then through mere perception or instant intuition’, is the deepest (Bunge, 
2006: 255). In brief, from the perspective of critical realism, scientific research ‘does not 
guarantee instant, complete and definitive truth’ (Bunge, 1993: 217). 

It follows that this version of realism 1s not to be confused with ‘reflectionism’ (e.g. 
of the early Lenin) or the ‘picture theory of language’ of the early Wittgenstein. It is an 
inseparable combination of fallibilism and meliorism: all propositions concerning mat- 
ters of fact are fallible in principle, and they are amenable to corrections. As Bunge 
(2006: 45) states, the ‘discovery of error’ is a significant motivation behind scientific 
research, while the faith in the ‘complete truth’ of some theory only leads to compla- 
cency and thus stagnation. (It should also be remembered that the recognition of the 
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fallibility of knowledge does not lead to the conclusion that all knowledge is equally 
fallible: see Sayer, 1992: 68.) This critical realist epistemology is well in line with epis- 
temological constructivism, which holds that concepts and their components are human 
beings’ construct. However, epistemological constructivism should not be mistaken for 
ontological constructivism, since ‘we construct models of the world, not the world itself” 
(Bunge and Mahner, 1997: 134).9 

Nevertheless, a good number of researchers fail to distinguish epistemological from 
ontological constructivism. For example, while we fully agree that ‘every distinction 
must be understood as contingent, that is, as something that could be different’ (Luhmann 
1994: 137), we would not venture the conclusion that: 


. . the second-order observation turns the first-order reality into the ‘observer’, and proceeds 
to observe this constructed observer. It is in this way that things previously construed as given 
become contingent, because the second-order observer can claim that other observers are able 
to construct different realities by means of different distinctions. (Lu, 2003. 256; emphasis 
added)!" 


To borrow the terms of critical realism, we have no difficulty in accepting ‘epistemic 
relativism’, which underlines the fact that ‘the world can only be known in terms of 
available descriptions or discourses’ (Sayer, 2000: 47) and that ‘all epistemological 
claims are temporally and spatially located’ (Wight, 2004: 202). Nevertheless we 
reject ‘judgemental relativism’, i.e., the self-defeating view that “one cannot judge 
between different discourses and decide that some accounts are better than others’ 
(Sayer, 2000: 47). This, of course, brings us to the question of the evaluation and 
choice of theories. 


Observation, distinction and theory evaluation/choice: 
Where operative constructivism falls short 


Spencer-Brown and Luhmann’s works serve well to remind us that all observation pre- 
supposes a specific distinction ‘that at the moment of its use must be employed “blindly” 
(Luhmann, 2002a: 135). Except for this insight, however, there seems not much working 
social scientists can benefit from. The Danish sociologist Jens Rasmussen (2004: 185; 
emphasis added) believes that Luhmann’s operative constructivism contributes to the 
‘radicalization of hermeneutics’ because it demonstrates that ‘observation always 
involves an observer, and as such it is always biased. An observation (operation) is 
already an interpretation; therefore it makes no sense to distinguish between observation 
and interpretation, since all interpretation involves observation.’ But to what extent is 
this really the case? Since this involves the fundamental disputes between (scientific) 
realism and (ontological) constructivism, a summarized discussion is helpful. 

Bunge and Mahner (2004: 211) argue that the two basic assumptions in any scientific 
research are ontological and epistemological realism. Ontological realism is the thesis 
that ‘the universe, or reality, exists in se et per se’ (Bunge, 2006: 251), and the success 
and especially the failure of scientific theories can only be accounted for satisfactorily on 
the basis of this assumption. Sayer (2005: 215) argues convincingly that: 
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. . the fallibility of knowledge and truth claims derives from the very independence of objects 
from what we think about them We can only be mistaken 1f there is something independent of 
our thought to be mistaken about. If the objective is collapsed into the subjective, so that there 
is nothing outside knowledge or discourse, then these must be infallible." 


Epistemological (critical) realism, as noted earlier, involves the following theses: 


1. The world can be known, however partially. It does not claim that our knowledge 
of the world is ‘accurate’; it suffices that such knowledge be partially or approxi- 
mately true. 

2. Indirect knowledge is the deepest. 

3. All knowledge concerning facts is incomplete and refutable (moderate 
scepticism). 

4. Any piece of knowledge can, in principle, be improved upon to make it more 
comprehensive or accurate (meliorism). 


To these Bunge adds: 


5. Any set of facts can, in principle, be accounted for by alternative hypotheses or 
theories, but while competing hypotheses and theories are empirically equivalent 
in some aspects,!2 their accuracy or depth may differ in others (moderate 
pluralism). 

6. Objective knowledge is superior to subjective conjecture. Following Nicholas 
Rescher, Bunge understands objectivity as follows: ‘A factual proposition is said 
to be objective if it refers to real existents in an impersonal manner, and describes 
them to the best of its author’s knowledge’ (Bunge, 2006: 31; see also 1983: 80, 


155-6). 


Now we turn to the preceding claim made by Ramussen that ‘an observation is already 
an interpretation’ and therefore ‘it makes no sense to distinguish between observation 
and interpretation’. 

In scientific research, the claim that ‘observation is always theory-laden’ is 
undoubtedly correct, as Bunge (1999: 173) argues that ‘scientific observations, unlike 
ordinary ones, are designed and conducted in the light of hypotheses’. However, this 
fact alone does not justify the belief that there are no crucial differences between 
theoretical and observational concepts/terms, even that all observations are already 
determined by theories. 

Although observational and theoretical concepts/terms are closely related, they differ 
in varying degrees. For example, ‘colour’ is the former, while ‘wavelength’ the latter; in 
Marxian economic theory, ‘price’ is the former, ‘value’ the latter. Besides, scientific data 
result not merely from theory-laden procedures, but also from more or less theory-free 
observations such as those of an instrument pointer (Bunge, 2006: 20). Sayer (2000: 41, 
47, 65n; 1992: 73-4; see also Kurki, 2008: 207-8) also contends that (1) ordinary obser- 
vations, which usually require a set of concepts instead of ‘theories’ in the scientific 
sense, are thus less ‘theory-laden’ than conceptually mediated; (2) ‘theory-laden’ is not 
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identical with “theory-determined”: if concepts have already specified everything about 
what could be observed, it will be superfluous to make observations; and (3) even if we 
can only think within specific conceptual systems, what we can think of is not necessarily 
already contained in them. 

What follows is a brief discussion on an important issue to which, I believe, 
Luhmann’s constructivist approach provides no adequate answer: theory evaluation 
and theory choice. 

‘Distinctions’ are necessary but far from sufficient for social science research. For 
example, in the formation of concepts, ‘distinctions’ can be no more than the point of 
departure. Most importantly, distinctions are not arbitrary, but have to be guided by the- 
ory and grounded in evidence. In discussing the role of abstraction in scientific research, 
Sayer (1992: 138) writes cogently: 


Abstractions can be made in various ways. . . . A rational abstraction is one which isolates a 
significant element of the world which has some unity and autonomous force, such as a 
structure. A bad abstraction arbitrarily divides the indivisible and/or lumps together the 
unrelated and the inessential, thereby ‘carving up’ the object of study with little or no regard for 
its structure and form. 


In other words, not all observations (including second-order observations) and distinc- 
tions (including the new distinctions introduced by second-order observations) are ten- 
able. I submit that Luhmann’s constructivist approach is of limited value when it comes 
to the criteria by which a concept can be assessed, and it thus encounters difficulty in 
guiding practising social scientists in the formation of ‘fruitful’ or ‘adequate’ concepts 
(for useful discussions on concept formation, see e.g. Bunge, 1983: 164-74; Bunge and 
Mahner, 1997: 215-24; Gerring, 1999; Goertz, 2006).' Furthermore, even ‘concept for- 
mation’ marks a preliminary stage in social research, with many more steps needed to 
eventually craft models or theories with explanatory power regarding mechanisms that 
underlie ‘social states of affairs’ (Schmid, 2011: 139). 

Here are a few suggestions and remarks from the perspective of scientific realism. 
First, the shift of perspectives (of individual and collective observers alike) at the epis- 
temological level is not tantamount to the changes in natural or social kinds. Therefore, 
for all of the attractiveness of the claim that ‘in modern society, by means of the con- 
struction of “change”, society is able to continually observe its own conditions, pro- 
duces new determinations of it, and renders its present conditions contingent and 
transient for “other conditions” to appear’ (Lu, 2007: 249), it has to be noted that ‘social 
change’, as the ‘real object’, falls under the purview of ontology, while the self-observation 
of society (by way of its conception of ‘change’), and thereof all the discourses and 
semantics about ‘social change’, is the ‘thought object’ in the epistemological domain. 
Individual or collective observations may and may not exert impacts on the reality 
through certain mechanisms. The point is that observations are not on a par with the 
reality observed, and therefore their changes are apt to be out of phase with each other. 
The conceptual and observational contingency of researchers or actors, as well as the 
logical contingency of statements, does not eo ipso render the categories and relations 
of social reality contingent. Therefore, the fact that observers treat certain objects as 
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contingent may arise from their chaotic abstractions or from what Sayer (1992: 62) calls 
“unwarranted associations”. For example, 1f an observer construes the necessary (inter- 
nal) relations (i.e. what the object is depends on its relation to the other) between ‘par- 
ent’ and ‘offspring’ or ‘master’ and ‘slave’ as contingent, one may conclude that his or 
her observation is chaotic and inept.!* 

In addition, an important task for social researchers is to probe into the conditions and 
mechanisms through which the (self-)observations of social actors and the ‘social reality’ 
influence, enable, or constrain (but not determine) each other. One has also to remember 
that some social relations are necessary (e.g. landlord and tenant) rather than contingent 
(e.g. entrepreneur and best-selling author), with attention paid to the fact that necessary 
relations may be asymmetric in the sense that one object in a relation can exist without 
the other, but not vice versa (e.g. the relations between money and banking systems) 
(Sayer, 1992: 90). To appreciate and grasp these dimensions, rational abstractions and 
well-conceived concepts are of paramount importance. 

A few further points can be made. First, the undoubtedly significant differences 
between natural and social kinds do not render the basic realist thesis invalid that real 
objects and thought objects, though related, have to be distinguished. Based on Bhaskar’s 
discussions on the limits of naturalism in social science, Wendt (1999: 69-71) spells out 
four major differences between social and natural kinds: (1) social kinds are more space— 
time specific than natural kinds; (2) the existence of social kinds hinges on the beliefs, 
intentions and concepts held by social actors; (3) the existence of social kinds also relies 
on human (discursive) practices; and (4) since most social kinds are inherently relational 
(i.e. constituted by social relations), they have both an internal and external structure. In 
addition to Colin Wight’s illuminating qualifications of these points (Wight, 2006: 53-4) 
and Daniel Little’s rejection of social kinds as understood in a ‘strong’ sense (Little, 
1998),'* I suggest that (1) the fact that most social practices are concept-dependent does 
not entail the identity between ‘society’ and ‘ideas’ — otherwise wishful thinking will suf- 
fice. Given that all knowledge is fallible, the knowledge possessed and produced by social 
actors is not impervious to correction or criticism (Kurki, 2008: 209; Sayer, 2000: 34; 
Wight, 2006: 57). (2) Social practices are inclusive of, but not exhausted by, symbolic and 
discursive practices. A good number of human activities are conducted independently of 
languages or symbolic systems, particularly those that appear more material and typically 
intervene in or act upon the environment (e.g. drinking water, walking up and down the 
stairs, or taking up a handful of earth). (3) Human activities take place under specific 
conditions, which involve not only symbolic or conceptual but material aspects of the 
world, and the latter are ‘in a substantive sense independent of people’s perceptions or 
descriptions of them’ (Carter and Sealey, 2009: 72). For example, natural resources, or a 
certain degree of division of labour and productivity, are required for some types of activi- 
ties to be possible at all. The unanticipated/unintended consequences of these activities 
have to be taken into consideration as well. (4) Human beings are not separate from nature 
but a tiny part of it. Like other entities in the natural world, human beings are entities 
endowed with specific emergent causal powers: they interact with the natural word (suf- 
fice it to recall Marx’s concept of metabolism between humankind and nature), and 
thereby keep producing a wide range of extra-discursive effects. From this perspective, 
the semantic structure, on which Luhmannian sociologists tend to focus their attention, is 
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far from a self-contained or self-referential system. Its very existence depends on concrete 
referents, which include not only human (conceptual and material) constructs but natural 
entities. A major weakness of semiotics from Saussure onward lies in its exclusive stress 
on the arbitrary relations between signifiers and signifieds — the role of referents is thus 
greatly overlooked (Sayer, 2000: 62). Excessive concentration on the signifying practices 
and symbolic systems of humankind may divert one’s attention from the fact that human 
beings are part of nature and lead to anthropocentrism. 

Second, social reality is partly dependent on the (self-)observations of social mem- 
bers, but never reducible to them. One has to distinguish between the (self-)observation 
of social actors (and the resulting crystallized semantic structure), their discursive prac- 
tices (the practical relations — that social actors construct within specific conceptual 
frameworks — between themselves and concrete objects in the world)!? and the various 
conditions and effects (e.g. the unintended consequences) of these practices. In addition 
to employing second-order observations of society’s self-observation, it is incumbent on 
sociologists to provide ‘deep’ explanations of social reality (including the events we 
experience and the underlying mechanisms responsible for the events which occur or do 
not occur due to other interfering mechanisms) by way of rational abstraction, concept 
formation and theory construction. These explanatory endeavours are inevitably related 
to one’s understanding of the ‘constitution of society’ (to borrow Giddens’ phrase), 
namely one’s social ontology. Consequently, epistemology is not all that matters, and 
avoidance of ontology (or reduction of it to epistemology) leads nowhere fast. 

Lastly, a few words regarding the choice of argumentative strategy. Manifest in the 
writings of Lubmannian sociologists is the conviction that Luhmann’s approach can be 
taken for granted, or that his reasoning is so conclusive that no one could be gullible 
enough to believe otherwise. All one needs to do is to quote Luhmann’s arguments to 
justify one’s constructivist position, or simply to apply his insights to empirical research, 
as if the dust has long settled on the debate between (whatever versions of) constructiv- 
ism and realism in philosophy of (social) science. To my knowledge, few followers of 
Luhmann have seriously engaged in this debate, other than to have cited those materials 
that Luhmann himself finds compelling (e.g. the arguments of Spencer-Brown, Von 
Foerster and Gotthard Giinter). 

Take William Rasch, an exponent of Luhmann, as an example. He asserts that 
“Reality . . . is not a pattern of objects but an account of such a pattern’ (Rasch, 2000: 
15-16). The reality is identical to the account of it. Rasch, however, presents no solid 
arguments for such a bold assertion other than to repeat WVO Quine’s no less contro- 
versial statements: 


The particulars of physical explanation are eminently revisable, but revision 1s not the direct 
result of empirical confirmation or refutation of discrete elements of particular theories. 
Theoretical descriptions of the world, in other words, are overwhelmingly underdetermined by 
the putative object they describe, because narratives to account for empirical data can be spun 
in a wide variety of ways. (Rasch, 2000: 15) 


The conclusion, naturally, is that ‘description is contingent in the sense that other plausi- 
ble descriptions are always possible’ (Rasch, 2000: 18). Nevertheless, anyone with some 
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knowledge of philosophy of (social) science would agree that such questions pertaining 
to the underdetermination thesis are far more complicated than presented above. Quine’s 
arguments serve more as the starting point for discussion than as the final word. 

First, as Bunge and Mabner (1997: 132) point out, underdetermination with regard to 
the available evidence at a certain time does not entail that further evidence at some later 
time will never bear upon the empirical adequacy of the theory or hypothesis. Therefore, 
the Ptolemaic, Tychonian and Copernico-Galilean models of the planetary system had 
been “empirically equivalent” for some time, but they were no longer so in the second 
half of the 17th century. 

Second, scientists actually seldom face the problem of choosing among several 
empirically equivalent theories. As Okasha (2002: 73) notes, there have been relatively 
few cases of underdetermination in the history of science. A more realistic picture is that 
“it is usually difficult enough (often impossible) to find one theory to fit all the known 
data, let alone several, let alone indefinitely many” (Worrall, 2000: 353). 

Third, only empiricists take empirical adequacy as the only criterion for theory choice. 
For scientific realists subscribing to what Bunge calls ratio-empiricism,!” empirical ade- 
quacy is a necessary but not sufficient indicator of truth. Some conceptual indicators are 
required as well. However, neither Luhmann nor his followers seem to have taken seri- 
ously these questions in advocating their constructivist epistemology. 

By contrast, Bunge (1996b: 491) offers 10 conceptual indicators for assessing rival 
theories or hypotheses: (1) Intelligibility: Is it clear or obscure? Can it be elucidated? 
(2) Logical consistency: Does it contain contradictions or inconsistencies? If it does, 
can these inconsistencies be removed without abandoning its most important assump- 
tions? (3) Systemicity: Is it a conceptual system or part of one, or an isolated piece of 
knowledge? (4) Literalness: Is it composed of literal statements or just a metaphor? If 
an analogy, is it deep or shallow? (5) Testability: Can it be checked against conceptu- 
ally and empirically? (6) Empirical support: If it is tested, are the results favourable? 
(7) External consistency: Is it in accordance with the bulk of antecedent knowledge? 
(8) Originality: Is it novel or trite? Does it solve major problems and unify unrelated 
research fields? (9) Heuristic power: Does it pose interesting questions? (10) 
Philosophical soundness: Is it consistent with the philosophy underlying practical sci- 
entific research?!® The upshot is that ‘the evaluation of scientific hypotheses and theo- 
ries is performed on the strength of a whole battery of tests, some empirical, others 
conceptual’ (Bunge and Mahner, 1997: 133). 

To construct a normative account of science is not to gainsay the obvious fact that 
‘scientists often accept certain conclusions because of personal interests, the reputations 
of other scientists, or because they are inclined to accept assumptions which have become 
conventional in their field’ (Couvalis, 1997: 148). However, this fact does not refute the 
scientific realist interpretation of science, nor does it license the convenient conclusion 
shared by a number of constructivist-relativists that the production of scientific knowl- 
edge is nothing more than a power game or a self-sustaining convention. On the one 
hand, I share Okasha’s view that ‘the claim that social factors represent an important 
causal influence on scientists’ beliefs needs to be shown on a case-by-case basis, if it is 
to be taken seriously’ (Okasha, 2000: 295). On the other, indeed, while social and psy- 
chological factors do have a role, their effects tend to be outweighed by what Robert 
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Merton and CH Waddington call “scientific ethos”, which inclines scientists to be open- 
minded and sceptical. 

There 1s no need to agree with Bunge’s accounts or his version of scientific realism in 
every detail, but at least the criteria he puts forward are clear and contestable (rather than 
impervious to criticism), and moreover consistent with what critical realists call judge- 
mental rationalism or judgemental rationality: one is able to make rational judgements 
among competing views or theories. !9 

From the above discussion we find it reasonable for Bunge to state that: 


Relativists, subjectivists and constructivists have incessantly avoided or ignored the arguments 
favourable to realism. Besides, some of them adopt too narrow a definition of realism. For 
example, they assert that realism maintains that all the scientific truths are totally true, which 1s 
evidently not the case at all. (Bunge and Vacher, 1993: 85) 


Sophisticated versions of anti-realism are undoubtedly available in philosophy of (social) 
science (e.g. Larry Laudan), but constructivists in the Luhmannian tradition are all too 
often given to piling assertions upon assertions, with scant attention to existing literature 
concerning the matter discussed. 


Concluding remarks 


The conclusion of this article is as follows. 

First, “systems theory’ is a catch-all term covering a multiplicity of research pro- 
grammes and traditions, of which Luhmann’s approach is far from the only representa- 
tive. In light of the central principles of scientific realism, this article contends that 
Luhmannians tend to confound the real object with thought object and thus reduce the 
ontological to the epistemological. 

Second, the exponents of Luhmann should not be content with repeating Luhmann’s 
arguments or applying them to social research uncritically. If understood within a frame- 
work that takes into account the existing discussions in philosophy of (social) science 
(e.g. the underdetermination thesis, concept formation, theory evaluation and choice), 
the strengths and weaknesses of Luhmann’s constructivist approach will be laid bare and 
discussed in a positive way. 

Lastly, consider Kneer and Nassehi’s (1993: 103) statement that ‘there are a number 
of distinctions, a number of different contexts, which cannot be placed together and 
compared from an Archimedean point of observation. .. . Thus the absolutely “correct” 
view of things is eliminated. . . . Every observation is a contingent construction.’ 
Following the discussion of this article, I submit that while the existence of multiple 
paradigms may be desirable in social science, the eclectic view that ‘all theories or para- 
digms have something useful to contribute’ (Sayer, 1992: 77) is not, because the latter 
verges on judgemental irrationalism, that is, ‘the idea that you cannot have better or 
worse grounds for belief? (Bhaskar, 2002: 214), and serves only to protect muddled 
thinking from criticism. Sayer (1992: 78) argues compellingly that ‘this view is . . . dan- 
gerous in that it evades critical evaluation — “my critics are in fact talking about different 
realities”’. The principle of equality applies only to the moral worth of persons, not to 
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empirical beliefs and theories (Sayer, 2000: 48). Therefore, to rid social research of what 
Sayer provocatively calls ‘Mussolini relativism”,?0 I believe that only the multiple para- 
digms that emerge in the course of conversation, comparison and debate are of the utmost 
value and thus worth preserving. 
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Notes 


1. For a general discussion see Paul (2001). Achterbergh and Vriens (2009: 125n) write con- 
cisely: ‘By introducing the class of “meaning processing systems” (comprising the classes 
of social and psychic systems) Luhmann links up with the phenomenological tradition that 
considers conscious states as both “about something” . . . and marginally referring to both the 
rest of the world and the past and the future. Luhmann seems to “borrow” these ideas and 
“applies” them to characterize “conscious states” and “communications”, the elements of 
respectively psychic and social systems.” Or as Viskovatoff (1999. 500) explans: “To make 
the autonomy of social systems from psychic systems complete, Luhmann adopted the unu- 
sual position that meaning, the “medium” of both thoughts and communications, is in no 
way more intrinsic to minds than it is to social systems by developing a phenomenological 
definition of meaning.’ I also agree with Leydesdorff (2006: 109) that Luhmann’s elevation 
of meaning as the central category of his systems theory coincides with the core assumption 
in the tradition of symbolic interactionism that ‘inter-human mteractions generate meaning in 
social situations’. 

2. See also Luhmann’s retirement lecture at Bielefeld University (Luhmann, 1994). 

3. Buckley’s works, especially his views on morphogenesis — that is, ‘those processes which 
tend to elaborate, create, or change a system’s given structure or state. . . . Biological 
evolution, learning, and constitutional amendments are examples of morphogenesis’ 
(Buckley, 1998: 53) — have influenced Margaret Archer, a leading critical realist social 
theorist today. Archer, however, has not devoted herself to further developing systems 
thinking 

4. Bunge has constructed a ‘new, science-onented philosophical system’ (Bunge, 1996a: 12) 
covering ontology, epistemology, semantics, philosophy of science and technology, moral 
philosophy and praxiological theory. His monographs, such as Causality (1959), Philosophy 
of Physics (1973), The Mind-Body Problem (1980), Scientific Materialism (1981) and espe- 
cially his eight-volume Treatise on Basic Philosophy (1974-89), ‘constitute perhaps the most 
comprehensive and systematic philosophy of the twentieth century’ (Pickel, 2004: 170n). 
Bunge’s influence has been considerable in Latin America, where his works tend to be taken 
seriously by systems scientists and social researchers (e.g. Balsamo, 2000). As for Europe, 
scholars in the German-speaking academic communities have begun to compare Luhmann’s 
systems theory with Bunge’s systemism and have recognized the latter’s contribution 
(Klassen, 2004, 2009; Obrecht, 2005, 2009; Sorg, 2009, Staub-Bernasconi, 2000, 2005, 
2007), although Luhmann's works remain much more influential. In English-speaking social 
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sciences, Bunge’s contribution is also being explored, utilized and evaluated. For example, in 

2004, the prominent journal Philosophy of the Social Sciences devoted two issues to Bunge’s 

contributions to the philosophy of social science (e.g. his emphasis on systemism and mecha- 

nismic explanation), followed by another issue in 2007 that called for ‘rethinking systems 
theory’ (see also Wan, 2011). Incidentally, Luhmann occasionally refers to Bunge in his writ- 
ings, but he has never sought a systematic engagement with Bunge’s theory. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all translations from foreign languages are mine. 

6. The distinction between ‘real object’ (objet réel) and ‘thought object’ or ‘object of knowledge’ 
(objet de pensée) is suggested by Louis Althusser and adopted by, among others, Andrew Sayer 
(1992: 47-9; 2000: 65n). In his 1857 manuscript introducing the Grundrisse, Marx refers to 
the former as ‘conceptual totality’ (Gedankentotalitat), ‘mental fact’ (Gedankenkonkretum), 
or ‘conceptual entity’ (Gedankenganze), and the latter as ‘concrete subject” (das reale 
Subjekt). 

7. Sayer (2000: 58ff.) usefully distinguishes three different, often insufficiently elucidated, 
meanings of ‘objectivity’: (1) value-neutrality or value-freedom; (2) the search for objective 
knowledge; (3) referring to the nature of things regardless of what one thinks of them. What I 
mean by objectivity here is a synthesis of the second and third. I fully agree with Bunge that 
objectivity is not to be confused with impartiality or value-neutrality: ‘In short, partisanship 
must not be allowed to misrepresent reality, but it may motivate fruitful research’ (Bunge, 
2007: 119). Notice that this commitment to objectivity is not to deny that (1) the production 
of knowledge is an integral part of (social) reality; (2) human beings are capable of inter- 
vening in that ‘reality’ by means of the production of knowledge; (3) their reference to and 
grasp of that “reality” can only take place within a given (though not unchanging) conceptual 
framework. 

8. Bunge’s usage of the term ‘critical realism’ should be distinguished from ‘critical realism’ 
(CR) as a specific school of thought associated with Rom Harré, Roy Bhaskar, etc. 

9. In other contexts, Bunge (2001) refers to ‘epistemological constructivism’ as “cognitive 
constructivism’. 

10. To quote from Luhmann’s text: ‘This multiplicity [of reality], regardless of whether it is a 
multiplicity of sides or of perspectives, is itself a product of cognition, resulting from cer- 
tain types of distinctions’ (Luhmann, 2002a: 144). Such logical leaps, rooted mainly in the 
failure to distinguish different types of constructivism, dominate Luhmann’s writings on 
epistemology. 

11. By contrast, it is difficult for intuitionists (e.g. Bergson and Husserl) to account for errors, 
since they claim to have direct access to truths (Bunge, 2006: 31). Sayer’s critique of stand- 
point theory is also noteworthy: without such concepts as “musrepresentation” or ‘error’ (the 
acceptance of which entails the view of ontological realism that reality exists independently 
of our mind and we may misconstrue this reality), critiques of the prevailing ‘malestream’ 
social science will be ‘reduced to complaints about who is making the truth claims, not about 
whether they are true’ (Sayer, 2000: 53). 

12. This amounts to what is usually referred to as the ‘weak underdetermination thesis’: ‘Any 
theory has rivals that entail the same actual given observational evidence.’ The ‘strong under- 
determination thesis’, on the other hand, asserts that ‘any theory has rivals that are equally 
supported by all possible observational evidence for it’ (Devitt, 2005: 777-8). My view is 
that the former is reasonable and realistic, while the latter is not (e.g. Couvalis, 1997: 146-7; 
Ladyman, 2007: 337-40). 

13. According to Gerring (1999: 357-8), a concept involves three aspects: (1) its denotation (the 
object to be defined); (2) its connotation or definition (the attributes assigned to the object): 
and (3) the term covering (1) and (2). A good concept has to bring the three aspects together 
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in a well-organized manner. Indulgence in extolling the merits of ‘second-order observation’ 
or ‘new distinctions’ is therefore of little help. 

14. Sayer (1992: 160) reminds us to avoid the ‘confusion between logical necessity or possibility, 
which concern relations between statements, and natural or material necessity or possibility 
that concern the relations between things’. Certain traditions of social theory (especially criti- 
cal realism and Marxism) have provided far more sophisticated discussions on the question of 
contingency than those in Luhmann’s writings, in which contingency is merely understood as 
‘something . . . neither necessary nor impossible’ (Luhmann, 1995: 106; see e.g. Clark and 
York, 2007; Sayer, 1992, 2000; Williams and Dyer, 2004). Sayer (1992: 89-93, 138-43) argues 
that it is crucial for social scientists to distinguish between necessary (internal) and contingent 
(external) relations, because chaotic conceptions — rather than rational abstractions — may occur 
without such a distinction. Issues like this are beyond Luhmann’s purview, and I believe this is 
closely associated with his lamentable reduction of the ontological to the epistemological. 

15. Illuminating discussions on social kinds can also be found in Groff (2004: 118-21), 
in which Brian Ellis’s well-known objections to social kinds are critically examined. 
Generally I adopt the position of critical naturalism: ‘social, political, and economic struc- 
tures change over time independent of the activities of social scientist, so “social kinds” 
or “social facts”, and the mechanisms that underlie them, are not immutable subjects of 
study in the same sense as the physical entities that are the focus of some of the natural 
sciences” (Bennett, 2008: 210; see also Gorski, 2009: 165-6; Little, 2010: 52-7). Another 
important aspect to consider is what Hacking (2007: 293) aptly calls ‘making up people’. 
As he points out, in certain non-trivial circumstances, ‘our sciences create kinds of people 
that in a certain sense did not exist before’. This is because human beings are ‘reactive’ 
kinds that constitute moving targets: ‘They are moving targets because our investigations 
interact with them, and change them. And since they are changed, they are not quite the 
same kind of people as before. The target has moved. I call this the “looping effect”.’ See 
also Carter and Sealey (2009: 76-81). 

16. Such relations usually ‘involve material processes of searching, making contact, separating 
out, dividing, combining, activating [and] mampulating’ (Sayer, 1992. 48). 

17. Bunge’s version of scientific realism 1s hostile to both abstracted empiricism (to borrow 
C Wright Mills’ phrase) and radical rationalism, because neither “blind empirical trial’ nor 
‘unchecked speculation’ is of help (Bunge, 1996a: 322). 

18. See also Bunge (1998: 388-403; 1996a: 103-4, 181-3, 216-17) and Vollmer (1995). The 
underdetermination thesis is highly controversial in philosophy of science, and it is beyond 
the scope of this article to explore it in all its aspects. Suffice it to say that Luhmann’s follow- 
ers are obligated to provide more cogent and detailed discussions before they take an opinion- 
ated position on epistemology. 

19. I have trimmed the scope of this article to highlight the philosophical ideas of Mario Bunge 
and to assess Luhmann’s approach mainly in light of Bunge’s version of scientific realism. I 
do not cover all the issues concerning scientific realism and its role in social science. 

20. Benito Mussolini once stated that ‘Everything I have said and done in these last years is rela- 
tivism by intuition. . . . all ideologies are of equal value, [and] all ideologies are mere fictions’ 
(cited in Sayer, 2000: 47). 
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Résumé 


(Re-)Problématiser approche constructiviste des systémes de Luhmann: 
une intervention de Bunge 

Dans le champ de la théorie sociologique, après le déclin du fonctionnalisme structurel 
selon Parsons, on a considéré la théorie des systémes de Niklas Luhmann comme la plus 
représentative de cette pensée des systèmes. Même si l'ontologie des systèmes 
autopoïétiques de Luhmann est sophistiquée et mérite d'être prise au sérieux, l’auteur 
avance que identifier au préalable l'approche constructiviste de Luhmann avec approche 
systémique elle-méme est problématique pour deux raisons. D'abord, comme l'ont 
montré les travaux du théoricien des systèmes argentino-canadien Mario Bunge, 
l'approche systémique peut être pertinemment fondée sur (une version) du réalisme 
scientifique. Ensuite les partisans de l'éplstémologie constructiviste de Luhmann en soci- 
ologie s'engagent rarement dans un examen détaillé des diverses critiques de 
lantiréalisme fournies par les réalistes scientifiques critiques. En s'appuyant sur la 
recherche en philosophie des sciences, en particulier les écrits de Bunge et de quelques 
réalistes critiques éminents, l’auteur suggère qu’un sociologue sérieux partisan de 
Luhmann doit apporter des arguments plus convaincants et plus détaillés en philosophie 
des sciences (soctales) avant d'adopter un avis très arrêté en épistémologie. 


Mots-clés 
Mario Bunge, constructivisme opératoire, épistémologie, Niklas Luhmann, réalisme cri- 
tique, réalisme scientifique 


Resúmen 


(Re-) Problematizando el abordaje Luhmanniano de los sistemas construc- 
tivistas: Una intervención Bungeana 

En el campo de la teoría sociológica, tras el declive de la versión de Parsons del funclon- 
alismo estructural, la teoría de los sistemas de Niklas Luhmann comenzó a ser vista 
como la principal representante de sistemas de pensamiento.Aunque la ontología de los 
sistemas autopoiéticos de Luhmann es sofisticada y merece seria consideración, el autor 
sostiene que la identificación prevaleciente del abordaje de orientación constructivista 
de Luhmann con el abordaje de los sistemas, es en sí misma problemática sobretodo por 
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dos razones. Primero, como demuestran los trabajos del teorista de sistemas argentino- 
canadiense Mario Bunge, el abordaje de los sistemas puede estar fructiferamente basado 
en (alguna versión de) realismo científico. Segundo, los adherentes a la epistemología 
constructivista de Luhmann en sociología raramente se implican en un detallado exa- 
men de las varias críticas de antirealismo ofrecidas por realistas científicos y críticos. 
Basándonos en la literatura sobre filosofía de la ciencia, especialmente en los escritos de 
Bunge y unos pocos destacados realistas críticos, el autor suglere que un sociólogo 
Luhmanniano serio es obligado a proporcionar más contundentes y detalladas discu- 
siones sobre la filosofía de la ciencia (soclal) antes de adoptar una posición dogmática 
en epistemología. 


Palabras clave 
Mario Bunge, constructivismo operativo, epistemología, Niklas Luhmann, realismo 
científico, realismo crítico 
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Abstract 

The article identifies a political-cultural deficit in the expansive literature of the last 10-15 
years on transnational activist communication. To Illustrate the utility of a political- 
cultural sociological approach the article discusses how contemporary jihadist activists, 
and especially al-Qaeda, have actively transformed the Guantanamo Bay detention 
camp set up by the United States following the attacks of 9/1! into a transnational 
injustice symbol. Transnational injustice symbols are events and situations (both past 
and present) constructed and employed by political actors to condense and perform 
perceived injustices before geographically, socially and culturally dispersed audiences. 
Guantanamo Bay and other injustice symbols such as Palestine, Abu Ghralb and the 
Muhammad cartoons published in Denmark in 2005 are key elements in the creation of 
a transnational jihadist Injustice community. 


Keywords 
Al-Qaeda, Guantanamo, injustice, symbols, terrorism 


Introduction 

The study of transnational activism has expanded rapidly within international relations 
and political sociology in recent years. The literature routinely points to communication 
and information as central characteristics of transnational activism, often pointing to a 
global or transnational public sphere as an ideal or reality (e.g. Beck, 2005; Castells, 
2009; Crack, 2008; Fraser, 2008; Kaldor, 2003; Keck and Sikkink, 1998; Risse, 2000). 
While a sensitivity towards the communicative aspects of transnational activism is thus 
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firmly in place the sociological progression of the agenda is hampered by a cultural 
deficit.! This is all the more puzzling given the richness of cultura] approaches to domes- 
tic activism (see Jasper, 2007 for a review). In an expansive body of work, Gamson and 
his colleagues (e.g. Gamson, 1995, 2004; Gamson and Lasch, 1983; Gamson and 
Meyer, 1996; Gamson and Modigliani, 1989; Gamson et al., 1982) have recurrently 
pointed to the concept of cultural resonance in attempting to explain why some activist 
frames are more widely distributed and readily accepted than others: ‘Some frames 
have a natural advantage because their ideas and languages resonate with the broader 
culture. Resonances increase the appeal of a frame by making it appear natural and 
familiar’ (Gamson, 2004: 254). And in a related, although more Durkheimian inspired 
vein, Alexander has argued that activists in their public communication activities invoke 
and create norms and values anchored in the cultural structure of society, thus striking 
‘up a conversation with society’ (Alexander, 2006: 231). 

For the student of transnational activism and communication this begs the following 
question: can the concepts of cultural resonance and cultural structure be meaningfully 
applied to the transnational level of analysis? This is an admittedly huge question that 
cannot be addressed in its entirety here.? The article rather offers a partial answer 
grounded in the concept of transnational injustice symbols. Initially defined (see next 
section for elaboration) transnational injustice symbols are events and situations (both 
past and present) constructed and employed by political actors to condense and perform 
perceived injustices before geographically, socially and culturally dispersed audiences, 
and with the aim of furthering political goals through increased resonance for their 
claims. Activists attempting to address transnationally dispersed audiences face a daunt- 
ing communication task. It is complicated by the fact that the transnational cultural struc- 
ture does not have a symbolic density comparable with the national level. At the national 
level it is thus well established how people share certain socially constitutive symbols 
and memories (e.g. Alexander et al., 2006; Anderson, 1983; Durkheim, 2001 [1912]; 
Halbwachs, 1992; Nora, 1998; Turner, 1974). This notwithstanding, the article advances 
the argument that a transnational cultural structure, and with that the opportunities for 
cultural resonance, is gradually emerging. A central aspect of this development is activist 
construction and employment of injustice symbols with transnational reach. Injustice 
symbols are central in constituting transnational injustice communities: networks of peo- 
ple ideologically (but not necessarily physically) connected through shared injustice per- 
ceptions and identities. Injustice communities simultaneously ‘consume’ and ‘produce’ 
injustice symbols. This argument highlights a need for dialectical sensitivity. While 
injustice symbols help constitute injustice communities by providing elements of a cul- 
tural structure and, hence, facilitating cultural resonance, they are not given or fixed. 
Symbols, to invoke Durkheim (2001 [1912]), may be social ‘things’; yet the ‘social’ also 
indicates that they are outcomes of social and political action and maintained and devel- 
oped through such action. 

To advance this point the article analyses the role of injustice symbols and communi- 
ties in al-Qaeda’s transnational communication and framing activities to justify and 
further its violent approach to political change. Although rarely studied as a form of 
transnational activism, al-Qaeda is a theoretically (if not morally) stimulating exemplar 
of this phenomenon. This is not least evident in the way al-Qaeda draws on and, in that 
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process, produces injustice symbols to address transnational audiences. Even terrorists, 
the most indiscriminate and ruthless form of activism, devote considerable energy to 
legitimate their actions to a wider public. For groups such as al-Qaeda this public is 
distinctly transnational. The article analyses one of the most prominent injustice sym- 
bols of recent years: the Guantanamo Bay detention camp set up by the United States in 
2001/2 to, initially, house detainees from the war in Afghanistan. Guantanamo’s central 
place in the post-9/11 war on terror, itself a decidedly transnational phenomenon both 
in terms of its organization and media attention, has provided this symbol with a trans- 
national dimension from the outset (see later section for elaboration). This does not 
imply automaticity in its transformation to a key transnational injustice symbol. As 
already indicated injustice symbols acquire their status through political action that 
frames the event/situation in terms of injustice and links it with existing injustice dis- 
courses. Once an event/situation has been constructed as an injustice symbol it becomes 
a cultural-political resource available to and potentially further developed and trans- 
formed by contemporary and future activists: 1t enters, as it were, into the cultural struc- 
ture of (transnational) society. 

Jihadist terrorists, and especially al-Qaeda, have established themselves as genuinely 
transnational actors (e.g. Roy, 2004: 305).? It is often claimed, in continuation, that the 
post-9/11 situation has been one of ‘global jihad’. This concept is typically rooted in 
observations of the transnationally networked character of contemporary jihadist terror- 
ism (e.g. Sageman, 2004, 2008). The present article does not refute or criticize this per- 
spective, but offers a distinctly sociological answer to what is ‘global’ about global jihad. 
In short it is argued that its global or transnational character is evident in the employment 
of shared injustice symbols such as Guantanamo Bay, but also, for example, Palestine, 
Abu Ghraib and the Muhammad Cartoons published in Denmark in 2005. These symbols 
in turn facilitate the emergence of what was referred to above as transnational injustice 
communities. The idea of transnational community is already evident in al-Qaeda’s recur- 
ring reference to the Ummah; the idea that all Muslims are part of the same essentially 
transnational community (e.g. Mandaville, 2003). Injustice symbols feature prominently 
in al-Qaeda’s contemporary and highly politicized employment of this concept. 

This focus on the transnational aspects of contemporary jihadist terrorism does not 
imply neglecting local and national processes. In fact, radicalization usually occurs in 
small groups and networks at the local and national level. What is claimed, however, is 
that these processes often draw quite heavily on symbolic and discursive resources avail- 
able at a transnational level. For this reason the relevance of the article and its approach 
points well beyond academia. In a September 2010 speech on his ambition to close the 
Guantanamo Bay detention camp US president Barack Obama underlined its symbolic 
role in jihadist terrorism: ‘One of the most powerful tools we have to keep the American 
people safe is not providing al-Qaeda and jihadists recruiting tools. . . . And Guantanamo 
is probably the number one recruitment tool that is used by these jihadist organiza- 
tions. And we see it in the websites that they put up. We see it in the messages that they re 
delivering’ (Obama, 2010).* Although not using the theoretical vocabulary employed 
here, Obama’s arguments pomt to the need for political and security analysts to focus 
attention on the role of injustice symbols in jihadist terrorism. This article contends that 
sociological theory and analysis can significantly advance such an agenda. 
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Transnational injustice symbols 


The place of culture in sociology has been an intellectual battlefield since Weber and 
Durkheim. The aim of this article is not to rehearse this debate: rather it seeks to salvage 
from it a set of insights considered fruitful in advancing the cultural-political approach to 
transnational activism called for in the introduction. Alexander and Smith (2003: 12) 
defend a strong programme of cultural sociology that resonates with this ambition. A 
cultural sociology, they say, recognizes that ‘every action, no matter how instrumental, 
reflexive, or coerced vis-a-vis its external environments, is embedded to some extent in 
a horizon of affect and meaning’. In this programme, consequently, culture has structural 
qualities (Alexander, 2006). That social actors are unavoidably ‘caught’ in and con- 
strained by cultural structures does not signal absence of agency. Drawing on Sewell 
(1992), Alexander and Smith (2003: 12) emphasize how culture ‘partially enables and 
partially constrains action, providing for both routine and creativity and allowing for the 
reproduction and transformation of structure’ (see also Emirbayer, 1996: 111 for a related 
argument). 

Culture is, of course, a desperately broad term. As already stated, this article pursues 
its cultural-political ambition through an analysis of symbols. This term is no less of a 
conceptual and definitional quagmire, however. Elder and Cobb (1983: 28-9) offer an 
operational definition: ‘A symbol is any object used by human beings to index mean- 
ings that are not inherent in, nor discernible from, the object itself. Literally anything 
can be a symbol: a word or a phrase, a gesture or an event, a person, a place, or a thing.’ 
It is useful, considering the cultural-political sociological approach of the article and its 
focus on activism, to extend this definition via the concept of social performance 
(Alexander et al., 2006). Activism, says Eyerman (2006: 193), ‘is a form of acting in 
public, a political performance which involves representation in dramatic form, as 
movements engage emotions inside and outside their bounds attempting to communi- 
cate their message’. Symbols are key to such dramatizing efforts. To the extent that they 
are shared by activists and audience, symbols facilitate audience reception of activist 
frames through dynamics of cultural resonance: they offer a cognitive shortcut to the 
activist’s core frame. 

Given the transnational injustice symbol analysed in this article, the Guantanamo Bay 
detention camp, it 1s useful to narrow concern to the way events or situations may acquire 
symbolic meaning. Elder and Cobb (1983) and Alexander (2003), for example, point to 
‘Watergate’ as a central event-related symbol in American political history. Over time 
this event (the illegal entry of employees of the Republican Party into the Democratic 
Party’s headquarters in the Watergate Hotel, Washington, DC) has acquired broader sig- 
nificance, becoming a widely shared symbol of political dirty tricks and what democracy 
should not be like. As demonstrated by Alexander (2003) this meaning did not spring 
automatically from the event; it has evolved over time and through processes of social 
construction. The latter observation reveals the social, collective (Elder and Cobb, 1983: 29) 
and cultural character of symbols (Alexander, 2004a). A dialectical sensitivity is impor- 
tant to appreciate this point in full. Once an event or situation becomes ‘established’ as a 
symbol it enters into a society’s cultural structure; it is transformed into a resource that 
may be mobilized to generate cultural resonance. Yet, and this is the other side of the 
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dialectical sensitivity, symbols, or rather the meanings attached to them, are never fixed: 
first, as indicated by Alexander, their meaning may change over time; second, they are 
inherently open and subject to conflicts over interpretation and, in Jasper’s (1997: 159) 
words, the creative efforts of activists (see Williams, 1995: 127 for a related argument). 

To concentrate the theoretical light further and to bring out the political and often 
contentious nature of symbols, the remainder of the discussion focuses on injustice 
symbols. It is at this point that the general discussion of culture and symbols most 
clearly intersects with the interests of activism research. Gamson et al. (1982: 123; see 
also Gamson, 1995) have argued how injustice framing is a key element in activist com- 
munication: an injustice frame, they say, ‘is an interpretation of what is happening that 
supports the conclusion that an authority system is violating the shared moral principles 
of the participants’. Injustice frames, as indicated in the Gamson et al. (1982) quote, 
typically have a moral dimension. There are at least two interrelated aspects at play 
here: first, injustice frames ‘perform binaries’ (Alexander, 2004a: 552-3), identifying 
wrongdoers (‘an authority system’) considered to commit an injustice towards the 
activist group and its constituency (see also Eyerman, 2006: 194); second, injustice 
frames often draw on moral shocks (Jasper, 1997; Jasper and Poulsen, 1995). Moral 
shocks are events that cause public outrage and, as a result, facilitate recruitment to 
movements engaged in the issue. “The most effective moral shocks’, Jasper (1997: 161) 
argues, “are those embodied in, translatable into, and summed up by powerful condens- 
ing symbols’. 

The arguments presented above have been developed mainly on the basis of national- 
level experiences and observations. Yet Levy and Sznaider (2002) contend that the 
Holocaust has become, for example, a transnationally shared memory or, in the terms of 
this article, symbol epitomizing human cruelty and suffering. Alexander (2004b: 246) 
thus describes the Holocaust as an ‘engorged metaphor’, analogically utilized, for exam- 
ple, to make a case for intervention against Serbia in the 1990s. Similar patterns may be 
found in relation to South African Apartheid. Even if Apartheid no longer exists as a 
formal system of domination, the term is frequently invoked to highlight current situa- 
tions of injustice and to place political opponents in a morally dubious light. In a recent 
example, the Israeli West Bank barrier, designed to counter the threat of attacks emerging 
from the West Bank, is frequently described by critics as the Apartheid Wall. Thus, 
extending on Jasper (Jasper, 1997; Jasper and Poulsen, 1995), the Holocaust and 
Apartheid are permanent moral shocks. Jasper and Poulsen are mainly concerned with 
“new” shocks that suddenly create windows of opportunity for activist recruitment. The 
Holocaust and Apartheid symbols, in contrast, have demonstrated a potential for constant 
renewal and re-employment by activists in different historical periods and settings and to 
a wide range of issues. 

The study of symbols, according to Waters (2001: 19-20), has significant relevance in 
a transnational context because ‘Symbolic exchanges release social arrangements from 
spatial referents. Symbols can be proliferated rapidly and in any locality . . . [and] are eas- 
ily transportable and communicable.’ It 1s this ability to serve as communication condens- 
ers and facilitators, that is, to (at least partly) transcend and bridge linguistic, physical, 
social and cultural distance, that makes injustice symbols central for activists engaged in 
transnational communication. The focus on transnational symbols does not imply irrelevance 
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of the local and national level. The national-transnational nexus is complex because all 
event- and situation-based injustice symbols have a national dimension for the simple 
reason that the unjust action always occurs somewhere. For example, massacres and the 
moral shocks they represent have throughout history been turned into transnational injus- 
tice symbols: Sharpeville in South Africa 1960, My Lai in Vietnam 1968, Sabra and 
Shatila in Lebanon 1982 and Tiananmen Square in China 1989 have all attained this status 
for transnational solidarity activists despite the fact that they were at the outset national or 
even local events. They have, in the words of McAdam et al. (2001; see also Tarrow, 
2005) been part of a process of scale shift. Scale shift does not occur automatically because 
of some inherent characteristic of the event (e.g. its severity and victim identity). Such 
‘qualities’ may facilitate the process, but scale shift is ultimately the result of political 
activities seeking to universalize the relevance of the event (see Olesen, 2010 for a related 
analysis of the Muhammad cartoons crisis in 2005/6). Transnational injustice symbols 
thus rarely stand alone; they are embedded in broader frames of injustice (see the discus- 
sion of injustice hierarchies in the next section). 

There are at least two notable aspects of universalization. The first occurs when a 
local/national event or situation becomes a uniting symbol in transnational solidarity 
activities. In the transnational anti-Apartheid movement of the 1960s—1980s (Thórn, 
2006), for example, Robben Island (where Nelson Mandela was incarcerated from 
1964 to 1982) became a prominent injustice symbol. The second type of process occurs 
when the relevant event/situation from the outset has a transnational or potentially 
transnational character. This was the case with the My Lai massacre in Vietnam in 
1968. Although this was clearly a local/national event it had transnational connotations 
because the Vietnam War took place in the world political context of Cold War struggle 
and because protest against it was already widespread in Europe and the United States 
(as discussed later Guantanamo partly falls in this category, but with some important 
qualifications). 

Political action, as argued above, is at the core of the process of transforming an 
event/situation into an injustice symbol. Yet it is also a process facilitated by or even 
dependent on transnational media diffusion of images and information. Since injustice 
symbols are employed in activist frames to mobilize support and sympathy in a wider 
audience, their effectiveness is enhanced by some degree of shared prior visual or factual 
knowledge (see the discussion of the visual aspect of the Guantanamo Bay detention 
camp in the next section). In particular, the moral shock potential of events or situations 
is significantly strengthened when information is supported by images of suffering or 
norm violation (Butler, 2010; Sontag, 2003). Although event- and situation-based sym- 
bols are typically linked with names (for example, ‘Robben Island’ and ‘Guantanamo 
Bay’) their power is not primarily linguistic. The power of the symbol rather derives 
from its ability to activate political emotions (Gamson, 1995; Goodwin et al., 2001). 
Symbols do not do this independently of language; as mentioned, they are typically inte- 
grated in texts or speech. Yet they possess an emotional power of their own that does not 
require interpretation and understanding in the same way as text or speech, partly, as 
suggested above, because, in many cases, they tap into already existing and often emo- 
tionally charged visual knowledge. 
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AL-Qaeda and Guantanamo Bay 


The following section is divided into seven parts: the first argues to view jihadist terrorism 
as a form of activism; the second briefly describes the historical background of the 
Guantanamo Bay detention camp; the third offers a definitional and methodological note; 
the fourth shows how al-Qaeda mobilizes Guantanamo to expose the moral corruption of 
their opponents; the fifth locates Guantanamo in a wider injustice hierarchy; the sixth 
argues how Guantanamo is part of a family of event- and place-based injustice symbols 
that draw on the power of visualization; the seventh part concludes on these observations 
through the theoretical prism of transnational injustice communities. 


jihadist terrorism and activism 


Jihadist terrorism is not a new phenomenon. Yet it has acquired unprecedented centrality 
at a transnational scale since al-Qaeda’s 9/11 attacks. The sense of threat generated by 
this momentous attack has been ‘maintained’ by other, if comparably less serious, al- 
Qaeda related attacks in western countries (in particular the 2004 Madrid and 2005 
London attacks on public transportation). While it may seem controversial, jihadist ter- 
rorists (and terrorists in general) are activists, albeit in a qualified way. Tarrow (1998: 3) 
probably did not have terrorists in mind when he defined activism as a strategy “used by 
people who lack regular access to institutions, who act in the name of new or unaccepted 
claims, and who behave in ways that fundamentally challenge others or authorities’. Yet 
unless we want to employ a normative yardstick to the category of activism, terrorists fit 
this description just as well as the usual ‘good’ suspects of activism research, e.g. envi- 
ronmentalists, women, human rights activists, etc.¿ Of course caution should be taken to 
not exaggerate the similarities. Terrorist activism most notably stands out from most 
other forms of activism in its redemptive use of activists’ lives (suicide terrorism) and its 
random killing of civilians. What is of special interest from the perspective of activist 
research are the communicative strategies and framing activities of jihadists. Despite 
their extreme and fundamentally anti-democratic nature terrorists, like most other forms 
of activism, do engage in public communication activities aimed at legitimating goals 
and strategies. Jihadist terrorists operate on at least two communicative levels. First, the 
terrorist act is a form of symbolic communication in its own right (e.g. Alexander, 2004c; 
Juergensmeyer, 2000: Ch. 7; Schmid and de Graaf, 1982; Tuman, 2010). Second, even if 
the terrorist event is not always immediately tied to written or verbal statements jihadist 
terrorists, as mentioned, do engage in public framing contests (e.g. Snow and Byrd, 
2007). Jihadist frames have two interrelated dimensions: to explain/legitimize their acts 
to a wider public and to recruit and inspire new activists. It is these legitimation and 
mobilizing frames and their employment of injustice symbols that are at the centre of the 
discussions that follow. 


Brief historical background 


Guantanamo Bay is geographically part of Cuba, but has been leased by the United 
States since 1903. The lease agreement followed the Spanish-American war and was 
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confirmed in a 1934 treaty. The treaty allows the United States to use the area for coaling 
or naval stations as long as required, in practice making the lease indefinite. Guantanamo 
Bay is a naval base, but was used in the 1990s as a detention camp for Haitian and Cuban 
refugees and asylum seekers (Gregory, 2006: 411-12; Johns, 2005: 616). In January 
2002, shortly after the beginning of the war in Afghanistan, the United States started 
transferring persons captured on the battlefield to Guantanamo. At its peak around 700 
detainees were held at Guantanamo (Bowker and Kaye, 2007). Barack Obama entered 
the US presidency on promises to gradually close Guantanamo (see quote from the intro- 
duction). However, due to opposition from Congress this has proven difficult and at the 
time of writing (March 2011) the detention camp continues to operate with some 172 
detainees. 


A note on definition and methodology 


As suggested in the introduction and in the theoretical section, Guantanamo Bay has had 
a decidedly transnational status from the outset because of its central role in the war on 
terror. In the discussions in the preceding section the My Lai massacre in Vietnam was 
mentioned as an example of a similar kind of injustice symbol with inherent transna- 
tional potential. Yet Guantanamo Bay also differs on one notable count that is relevant to 
set the scene for the coming analyses. Typically, the injustices at the core of injustice 
symbols are committed against people in a specific locality. Guantanamo is obviously a 
locality too, but one created, so to speak, with a political purpose. This is not unlike other 
prison-related injustice symbols (e.g. Robben Island in South Africa, see earlier). Yet 
what is novel about Guantanamo Bay is how this site of perceived injustice is populated 
with prisoners of multiple nationalities and how they were forcefully moved there from 
battlefields and localities all over the world. It underscores how Guantanamo Bay was 
born with significant potential as a transnational injustice symbol. From a methodologi- 
cal point of view this means that the following analysis is not so much concerned with 
explaining processes of scale shift (how local events/situations are transnationalized). To 
reiterate what was said on an earlier occasion this does not imply any automaticity in 
Guantanamo’s transformation to transnational injustice symbol. Rather, the coming dis- 
cussion concentrates on (1) the symbolic and discursive work that al-Qaeda has under- 
taken to turn an event/situation with considerable injustice potential into an actual 
transnational injustice symbol (the section on moral corruption), (2) the role played by 
Guantanamo in al-Qaeda’s broader injustice discourse (the section on injustice hierar- 
chies) and (3) factors external to al-Qaeda that may be said to have facilitated the sym- 
bolic transformation of Guantanamo (the section on visuality). 


Moral corruption 


As indicated in the theoretical section, injustice symbols are employed to publicize per- 
ceived injustices with the wider aim of mobilizing support and sympathy for activist 
claims. This activity has a decidedly moral character. Al-Qaeda’s use of Guantanamo 
typically serves to expose the purported hypocrisy of the West. In a video aired on al- 
Jazeera on 20 February 2005, Ayman al-Zawahiri (2008a: 118)’ (considered to be the 
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main theorist and second-in-command of the al-Qaeda) contended that Guantanamo 
‘reveals the reality of reform and democracy which America claims that it seeks to spread 
in our countries. This reform will be based on US detention centers — like Bagram, 
Kandahar, Guantanamo and Abu-Ghuryab’.® What is laid bare, in other words, is a per- 
ceived gap between the (false) democratic intentions of the West and their actual behav- 
iour: ‘What is occurring at Guantanamo Bay is a historic scandal for America and its 
values, as the shouts ring in your ears: You hypocrites, what is the point of your signing 
of any treaty or your abiding by any accord?’ (al-Zawahiri, 2008b: 77). This letter (titled 
‘Letter to the Americans: Why do we fight and resist you?’) from al-Zawahiri, and read 
by Adam Gadahn on video on 7 January 2006, portrays the United States as morally 
suspicious (they violate their own values) and in disregard of international law. The pre- 
ceding quote is thus followed up by the following statement: “you are a nation without 
values, principles, or morals, and that these things, as you understand them, are what you 
expect of others and not what you yourselves must abide by’. It is not only the US, how- 
ever, that is implicated in the moral and legal morass, the UN too ‘is silent in total collu- 
sion with what is happening in Abu Ghrayb, Guantanamo, and Bagram and the treatment 
meted out to the al-Qaida and Taliban prisoners. . .. Where are the international accords 
and charters and the rights of man?’ (al-Zawahiri, 2008c: 25; video interview on as- 
Sahab, 19 September 2005).9 The recurring reference to national and international laws 
and values in these framing activities does not imply adherence to or acceptance of them. 
They are included to expose the hypocrisy and double-tongued nature of al-Qaeda’s 
opponents: ‘Bush called on us to respect human rights while he is establishing secret 
prisons everywhere, exercising dirty torture in Bagram, Abu Ghraib, and Guantanamo’ 
(al-Zawahiri, 2008d: 90; video statement originally from 2006). Guantanamo is con- 
structed as an injustice symbol by discursively associating it with the immoral behaviour 
(‘historic scandal’ , ‘you hypocrites’ , ‘dirty torture’) of, especially, the United States. The 
immorality claim is based on the United States’ apparent disregard for its own stated 
values. This moral and value-oriented line of argumentation is not only dominant in 
Guantanamo-related statements, but is a general and recurring feature in al-Qaeda’s 
communications. Al-Qaeda further seeks to legitimize their position by expanding the 
potential audience for the moral shock of Guantanamo. In a video interview aired as 
early as October 2002, al-Zawahiri thus claims: ‘The Whole World is witness to the 
Guantanamo Bay masquerade and the comedy of hundreds detained without any charge 
or court hearing in America’ (al-Zawahiri, 2008e: 12). In a later audio statement from 
2004, Osama bin Laden echoes this view by pointing out how Guantanamo has ‘moved 
the whole of mankind’ (bin Laden, 2008: 84). 


Injustice hierarchies 


Guantanamo Bay, Abu Ghraib and Bagram are specific places and events. Yet, as sug- 
gested by the quotes in the preceding paragraph, the injustices committed there are high- 
lighted by al-Qaeda to condense a much wider situation of injustice. There are at least 
two levels to be noted here. At the first level, Guantanamo and the other detention centres 
condense and illustrate the unjust nature of the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. To the out- 
side observer and potential activist/terrorist wars are relatively abstract, especially when, 
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as is the case with these recent wars, there is no clearly identifiable front line and hostili- 
ties have a low intensity character (minor clashes and attacks, but rarely large-scale and 
protracted battles). References to Guantanamo Bay, Abu Ghraib and Bagram are sym- 
bolic and cognitive shortcuts to identify what is problematic about the Afghanistan and 
Iraq wars: the West’s military and political violation of Muslim countries, populations 
and values (“the reality of reform and democracy which America claims that it seeks to 
spread in our countries”; see quote in previous paragraph). At the second (and widest) 
level, the current wars and western military/political presences in Afghanistan and Iraq 
are employed by al-Qaeda, often through the invocation of Guantanamo Bay, Abu Ghraib 
and Bagram, as symbols of a historically continuous and worldwide attempt by the West 
to subjugate Muslims and Islamic culture (the historical dimension is particularly evident 
in al-Qaeda’s use of Palestine as an injustice symbol and in the labelling of the United 
States and its allies as ‘crusader nations”). Condensation, in this sense, 1s also universali- 
zation. Guantanamo, for example, is an injustice in itself, but through contextualization 
it is simultaneously presented as a symptom of a much broader and historically anchored 
problematic. In sum, the detention centres may be considered part of an injustice hierar- 
chy with Guantanamo Bay, Abu Ghraib and Bagram constituting the micro-level, 
Afghanistan and Iraq the meso-level and the conflict between Islam and the West the 
macro-level. 


Symbol families and visualization 


As demonstrated by several of the these quotes Guantanamo is often mentioned along- 
side other detention facilities, especially Abu Ghraib and Bagram.!% In this al-Qaeda 
draws strongly on the potential for cultural resonance created by the Abu Ghraib scandal; 
another powerful injustice symbol in the claims making and legitimation efforts of al- 
Qaeda and other jihadist groups. Abu Ghraib, now formally known as Baghdad Central 
Prison, is located in Iraq. It became known to a wider public in 2004 when American 
media (CBS and The New Yorker) reported on and photographically documented wide- 
spread prisoner abuse at the facility (Laustsen, 2006). The Abu Ghraib photographs have 
attained transnational symbolic and iconic status. They are part of a pantheon of com- 
memorative images that shape people’s memories and opinions about the war on terror 
post-9/11. Although the same degree of extra-legal abuse has not been documented for 
Guantanamo, their juxtaposition and indirect comparison has an evident associative and 
culturally resonant effect. Much of this effect draws on the power of visualization. Again, 
even if the images that emerged from Abu Ghraib are arguably more extreme than those 
related to Guantanamo, the latter has its own well-known imagery of cage-like outdoor 
cells and orange-clad shackled prisoners. The visual aspect serves two potential roles in 
al-Qaeda’s mobilization of the Guantanamo injustice symbol: first, the worldwide diffu- 
sion of Guantanamo-related images allows al-Qaeda messages and claims to tap into and 
activate existing ‘visual knowledge’ of primarily Guantanamo, but also, as suggested 
above, in an indirect sense, Abu Ghraib: ‘and the pictures of our captives in Abu Ghurayb, 
Guantanamo and Bagram continue to be present in the mind of every Muslim in whose 
limbs the spirit of faith creeps’ (al-Libi, 2007; audio message);!! second, the images 
themselves may be used actively in video/image-based or supported messages. 
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Transnational injustice communities and solidarity 


The introduction pointed out how, within Islam, a conception of transnational common 
identity already exists: the Ummah. Al-Qaeda frames recurrently invoke this universal 
category. How to define the Ummah is evidently a point of some controversy among 
Muslims and Muslim clerics and scholars (Mandaville, 2003). For example it becomes 
clear when analysing al-Qaeda’s use of the concept that this organization employs it in a 
highly politicized manner. While their communications are directed to broad audiences 
(e.g. ‘Muslim brothers everywhere’), partaking in al-Qaeda’s understanding of the Ummah 
seems predicated upon one’s willingness to engage in global jihad, that is, to take up 
arms and mobilize against injustice: ‘And I tell the Muslim Ummah: if we don’t resist, 
we shall be finished. Resistance is a must, and this resistance can be nothing but a popu- 
lar one at the hands of the Muslim Ummah, because the governments are treasonous’ 
(al-Zawahiri, 2008f: 188: video statement originally from December 2006). As sug- 
gested by the quote the responsibility to the Ummah transcends national boundaries and 
state allegiances. For al-Qaeda the large majority of states in the Muslim world are tra1- 
tors to Islam and puppets of the West (al-Zawahiri, 2008f: 192). The only ‘true’ social 
unit, in other words, is the Ummah. 

Even if the term is not explicitly used by al-Qaeda these claims build on a transnation- 
alized conception of solidarity. Khosrokhavar (2005: 153) gestures importantly in this 
direction when he speaks about contemporary jihadists as motivated by a “humiliation by 
proxy’: feelings of indignation and moral shocks arising from witnessing injustices com- 
mitted against distant others with whom one identifies. This process is actively nurtured 
by al-Qaeda leaders who recurrently point to the injustices committed against Muslims 
in Guantanamo, Palestine, Iraq, Afghanistan, Chechnya and countless other places, and 
how responding to this suffering and injustice is the duty of all ‘true’ Muslims. The active 
expression of this duty is jihad. In a 2007 video statement on contemporary jibad in Iraq, 
Abu Yahya al-Libi (2009: 46) underlines how this struggle cannot be confined to Iraq: 
‘Beloved Mujahid brothers, your blessed Jihad . . . isn't the Jihad of the Iraqi people 
alone ... it is the Jihad of the entire Islamic Ummah.’ As argued earlier, all jihadist strug- 
gles are interlinked in al-Qaeda’s interpretation. For example, al-Libi continues, jihad in 
Iraq is also ‘the Jihad of the confined captive who has swallowed lump after lump of 
humiliation, insult, suppression and severity at the hands of the worshippers of the Cross 
and their hirelings in Abu Ghrayb, Guantanamo, Bagram’ (al-Libi, 2009: 46). This is 
what makes 1t relevant to speak about al-Qaeda’s understanding of the Ummah as a trans- 
national injustice community. It is a community united primarily through a shared sense 
of injustice and a solidaristic commitment to those who suffer under these injustices. 
Symbols play a central role in the construction and ‘maintenance’ of this community. 


Transnational cultural resonance? 


The focus on injustice symbols and communities fills a gap in the expanding literature 
on transnational activism and communication. Specifically, it enables expanding the 
concept of cultural resonance to the transnational level. As stated in the introduction, this 
concept has been developed and applied primarily in relation to national-level analyses. 
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Speaking of transnational cultural resonance, of course, requires some degree of trans- 
national culture. It would be a gross exaggeration to claim the existence of a fully fledged 
transnational culture based on the analyses of this article. There is every need to treat the 
idea with caution. Yet we should similarly avoid approaching it through the unhelpful 
lens of either/or. Smith (1995), for example, has famously discarded the notion of trans- 
national identity and culture on the grounds that there are no shared memories and sym- 
bols at the global level: “What memories, which myths and symbols, values and 
identities’, Smith asks, can ‘a global culture offer?’ (1995: 22). His answer is categorical: 
‘If memory is central to identity, we can discern no global identity in-the-making, nor 
aspirations for one’ (1995: 24). With this Smith effectively rejects the possibility of a 
transnational culture and, hence, of transnational cultural resonance. His assertion can, 
however, only be defended if one subscribes to a ‘thick’ and relatively static conception 
of culture. In Smith’s account, culture is culture because it is ‘old’ and has been passed 
down over centuries, eventually crystallizing into a set of (nationally) shared symbols 
and memories. This line of thinking has the unfortunate effect of closing off various 
fruitful avenues of theoretical and analytical exploration. While there is no doubt that a 
transnational culture will never, or at least not in the foreseeable future, acquire the 
‘thickness’ of national cultures this should not blind us to the existence and potentiality 
of ‘thinner’ forms of transnational culture. 

The present study of al-Qaeda and the Guantanamo Bay detention camp provides 
important pointers in this direction. From the beginning Guantanamo received signifi- 
cant public and media attention on a transnational scale, primarily because of 1ts contro- 
versial role in the post-9/11 war on terror. As noted earlier, however, transnational 
visibility and media attention is not in and by itself sufficient to turn an event or situation 
into an injustice symbol. The transformation to symbolic status is always a result of 
interpretation and framing efforts undertaken by activists. In actively employing 
Guantanamo in their transnational communication efforts al-Qaeda has transformed a 
situation into a symbol of a wider and essentially transnational problem: western aggres- 
sion, moral corruption and disrespect for Islamic culture. By thus infusing the empirical 
situation of Guantanamo with powerful, universalizing injustice meanings it becomes a 
symbolic resource that is available to and may be utilized for social and political ends by 
other activists in different places and in different times. It 1s this outcome that makes it 
plausible to speak about the emergence of a transnational cultural structure and, hence, 
the potential of transnational cultural resonance. 

Like all social and cultural ‘things’ injustice symbols are plastic and contested. This 
has two implications that should be borne in mind, both in future research and when 
assessing the arguments of the article. First, injustice meanings related to ongoing events 
and situations are never fixed, but will inevitably reflect real world occurrences. For 
example, the meaning of Guantanamo may change or at least lose some of its present 
injustice potential if the facility is closed down. Alternately, its potential may increase if 
new and serious human rights violations were uncovered and documented (this was the 
case in late 2004 when the Red Cross revealed systematic human rights abuses at the facil- 
ity: e.g. Lewis, 2004). Second, arguing that Guantanamo is a transnational injustice sym- 
bol does not imply any kind of homogeneity in the way it is interpreted. The focus of this 
article has been on al-Qaeda. Yet Guantanamo is employed by countless other jihadist and 
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radical groups. A certain similarity in their employment is to be expected, but research 
should be attentive to potential differences that reflect the communicating group’s ideol- 
ogy, interests and geographical anchoring. An interesting variant on this argument is how 
Guantanamo has a related function as injustice symbol for a very different set of transna- 
tional activists engaged in left-wing and/or human rights related activism. From this per- 
spective the detention camp is viewed as a symbol of the political consequences of the war 
on terror for western legal and rights-based societies (e.g. Amnesty International, 2008). 

A final note on the wider research agenda. The concept of transnational injustice sym- 
bols. has significant theoretical and analytical relevance beyond al-Qaeda and jihadist 
activism. As already mentioned the Holocaust and Apartheid are injustice symbols mobi- 
lized by transnational activists engaged in left and/or human rights activism. A promising 
expansion of the agenda, to be pursued by the author in the near future, is the analysis of 
political icons such as Aung San Suu Kyi, Dalai Lama and Nelson Mandela. These fig- 
ures are personalized injustice symbols and have played vital roles in the formation and 
mobilization of transnational solidarity activism directed towards Burma, Tibet and 
South Africa. In the vocabulary of the present article they have served to condense dis- 
tant and often complex and abstract conditions of suffering and injustice. 
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Notes 


1. This ıs not to say that transnational activism has not been addressed by culturally inclined 
scholars; see, for example, Barrett and Kurzman (2004) and McDonald (2006). 

2. The present article is part of larger project on symbols and culture in transnational activism 
and solidarity. Other current and future papers will include discussions of the role of images, 
icons and traumatic events in transnational activism and solidarity. 

3. Jihadist terrorism is terrorism based on a politicized and radicalized interpretation of Islam. 
The term is preferable to, for example, Islamic terrorism because the latter links a religion 
(Islam) with terrorism in a conceptually imprecise and normatively problematic way. 

4. Interestingly, Obama’s remarks have sparked some debate and controversy in the United States. 
Groups and commentators advocating for the preservation of the detention facility have, for exam- 
ple, argued that Guantanamo Bay plays a rather insignificant role in al-Qaeda communications. 

5. For analyses of Islamic terrorism from a social movement perspective, see, for example, Beck 
(2008), Bergesen (2007), Gunning (2009) and Snow and Byrd (2007). 

6. The original 1934 agreement can be found at: www.yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/diplomacy/ 
cuba/cuba001.htm 
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7. IntelCenter, which has published and collected this and other al-Qaeda related communiques 
quoted in the article, is a private company working closely with American authorities. Its 
main objective is the collection and publication of material produced and disseminated by 
Islamic terrorist organizations. The credibility of IntelCenter has been in doubt in a couple of 
situations in recent years, with allegations that the company manipulated jihadist videos to 
establish links with al-Qaeda and other terrorist organizations. Other critiques have focused 
on a lack of transparency in regard to how and where IntelCenter obtains some of the videos 
it publicizes. There is no reason to believe, however, that the communiques cited in this article 
are not genuine, even 1f their origin is not clearly stated in all cases. 

8. As can be seen in this and other quotes, Abu Ghraib is spelled in various ways. In Arab the 
most common spellings are Abu Ghuraib and Abu Ghurayb. 

9. As-Sahab 1s considered to be al-Qaeda’s public relations branch; see, for example, Rogan 
(2007). 

10. Bagram, or in military terms, Bagram Theater Internment Facility, ıs located in Afghanistan 
as part of Bagram Air Base. 

11. Abu Yahya al-Libi is a leading theorist and militant in al-Qaeda and considered to be a rising 
star within the organization. 
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Résumé 


Symboles et communautés d’injustice transnationaux: le cas d’Al Qaida 
et du camp de détention de Guantanamo Bay 


Cet article pointe un manque politico-culturel dans l'abondante littérature des 10— 
15 derniéres années sur la communication activiste transnationale. Pour montrer 
l'utilité d'une approche sociologique politico-culturelle, cet article examine comment 
les activistes contemporains du Jihad, et particulièrement Al Qaida, ont activement 
transformé le camp de détention de Guantanamo Bay mis en place par les Etats- 
Unis aprés les attaques du || septembre en un symbole transnational d’injustice. 
Les symboles d'injustice transnationaux sont des événements et des situations 
(à la fois passées et présentes) construites et utilisées par les acteurs politiques pour 
condenser et montrer des choses perçues comme des injustices à des publics disper- 
sés géographiquement, socialement et culturellement. Guantanamo Bay et d’autres 
symboles d’injustice comme la Palestine, Abu Ghraib et les caricatures de Mahomet 
publiées au Danemark en 2005 sont des éléments clés de la création d’une commu- 
nauté d'injustice jihadiste transnationale. 
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Resumen 


Simbolos de injusticia transnacional y comunidades: El caso de Al-Qaeda y 
el campo de detención de la Bahía de Guantánamo 


El artículo Identifica un déficit polftico-cultural en la expansiva literatura sobre 
comunicación transnacional activista de los últimos 10-15 años. Para ilustrar la utilidad 
de un abordaje sociológico polftico-cultural el artículo discute cómo los activistas 
yihadistas contemporáneos, y especialmente Al-Qaeda, han transformado activamente 
el campo de detención de la Bahía de Guantánamo, creada por los Estados Unidos tras 
los ataques del | 1/9, en un símbolo de injusticia transnacional. Los símbolos de injusticia 
transnacional son eventos y situaciones (tanto pasados como presentes) construidos 
y empleados por actores políticos para condensar y representar injusticias percibidas 
ante audiencias geográficamente, socialmente y culturalmente dispersas. La Bahfa de 
Guantánamo y otros simbolos de injusticia tales como Palestina, Abu Ghraib y las 
caricaturas de Mahoma publicadas en Dinamarca en 2005, son elementos clave en la 
creación de una comunidad transnacional de injusticia yihadista. 
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Corruption is widespread in global society, but is considered particularly troublesome in 
developing nations (Denoeux, 2007). In response, the United Nations (UN) in 2003 
adopted the Convention Against Corruption, which obliges its 148 signatories to adopt 
anti-corruption measures. Similar agreements include the Inter-American Convention 
against Corruption, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development Anti- 
Bribery Convention and the African Union Convention on Preventing and Combating 
Corruption (UN, 2003). Such international efforts are premised almost exclusively on 
the claim that corruption detracts from economic growth, particularly in developing 
nations (UN, 2003: iii). 

Corruption control is typically equated with good governance and assessed with statis- 
tical indicators of anti-corruption legislation, gross domestic product per capita and 
administrative systems’ proximity to ‘best practices’ models. But we contend that a fun- 
damental yet seldom documented outcome of corruption is injustice: corruption frequently 
forces life-or-death circumstances on the less powerful, more vulnerable populations. 

A highly revealing example is natural disasters. Green (2005) assessed connections 
between actions and inactions by Turkish state and corporate elites and the magnitude of 
damage from three major earthquakes. She found that systemic elite corruption resulted 
in illegal construction practices and unregulated land-use decisions that substantially 
magnified the earthquakes’ impacts. 

Our exploratory study examines an accidental, rather than natural, disaster. Ferry acci- 
dents are significant disasters in developing countries, where many use them daily for 
essential transportation (Dalgleish et al., 2000). We examine the 2006 fire and sinking of 
the Al-Salam Boccaccio 98 ferry in the Red Sea, which claimed 1034 lives (Fam, 2006). 
Our focus on corruption’s role in creating the disaster led us to critique neoliberal reform 
as a strategy for economic growth in developing countries and market democracies. 


Determinants and consequences of corruption 


The empirical work on corruption focuses on its definitions, determinants, measure- 
ments and consequences. Despite the frequency of disasters, much less work examines 
them as a consequence of corruption. 


Definitions and determinants: Corruption and political economy 


Classical conceptions of corruption broadly focused on the morality of societies rather 
than on individual acts (Johnston, 2001). In the pre-modem era, the king’s right to public 
office was viewed as private property (Johnston, 2001). By the 19th century, the modern 
state replaced the conception of public office as private property with the notion of the 
state as a moral entity whose exercise of public power was a duty (Scott, 1972). 
Contemporary conceptions of corruption feature a variety of attributes: immorality 
(Banfield, 1958; Wraith and Simkins, 1963), loss of loyalty (Dobel, 1978), challenging 
groups (Van Klaveren, 1989), abuse of power (Rogow and Lasswell, 1963) and cultural 
norms (Berg et al., 1976; Peters and Welch, 1978: Senturia, 1935). 

Although debate continues over a serviceable definition of corruption (Jain, 2001a; 
Johnston, 2001; Montinola and Jackman, 2002), most share certain emphases: the abuse 
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of public power, the motivation of gaining private monetary or political benefits and the 
harmful consequences for the public. Corruption involves abuse of power in ‘explicitly 
public voles endowed with limited, impersonal powers. The notion of limits implies 
accountability for the ways these powers are used’ (Johnston, 2001: 17). The most criti- 
cal limits are those placed on the connection between economic wealth and political 
power. Nye describes corruption as ‘behavior which deviates from the normal duties of 
public role because of private-regarding (family, close private clique), pecuniary or sta- 
tus gains’ (1967: 417). Jain defines corruption as ‘acts in which the power of public 
office is used for personal gain in a manner that contravenes the rules of the game’ 
(2001a: 73). Philip (2002) similarly emphasizes public officials’ deliberate violation of 
public trust, a violation that harms the public while benefiting the official through unfair 
access to a good or service. 

Analysts identify as the primary determinants of corruption characteristics of the legal 
and the political systems. Absence of legal deterrents increases the likelihood of corrup- 
tion. Jain (2001a) contends that corrupt officials conduct cost-benefit analyses, weighing 
the gains from corruption against the degree of penalties associated with the act. Petty 
corruption by lower-level officials is often less likely to be prosecuted because of public 
sympathy for their relatively low salaries (Van Rijckeghem and Weder, 1997). Denoeux 
finds that corruption is associated with the persistence of ‘a significant degree of impu- 
nity for well-connected individuals and members of powerful institutions’ (2007: 136). 

Studies on the determinants of corruption identify the attributes of political systems 
associated with corruption: 


e The greater the permeability of a political system to economic elites, the more 
likely is corruption. Jain finds that ‘the pursuit of wealth leads wealth-owners to 
collaborate with holders of political powers to circumvent the spirit, if not the let- 
ter, of the rules by which a society has agreed to be governed’ (2001b: 5). Denoeux 
(2007) describes the tendency of private sector actors to rely on their close ties 
with public officials to reduce transparency and avoid prosecution for failure to 
comply with regulations. 

e The weaker the competition among politicians, the more likely is corruption. 
Election of public officials represents the best compromise on the appropriate 
governing values of the society (Jain, 2001b: 6). If politicians can be replaced, 
they have fewer incentives for corruption (Jain, 2001a; Montinola and Jackman, 
2002; Rose-Ackerman, 1978; Shleifer and Vishny, 1993). Montinola and Jackman 
(2002) and Rose-Ackerman (2001) challenge the assertion that corruption is 
worse in developing nations than democracies. 

e The greater the government’ intervention in the economy, the more likely is corrup- 
tion. Montinola and Jackman (2002) find that public officials’ ability to intervene in 
markets provides them a distinct opportunity to extract bribes from parties affected 
by regulations. Associations between corruption and the combination of weak polit- 
ical competition and government economic intervention are demonstrated in India 
(Wade, 1985), Mexico (Morris, 1991) and in Italy and Japan (Heywood, 1997). 

e The greater the public official’s discretionary power to allocate resources, the 
more likely is corruption. Officials’ broad discretionary powers over the allocation 
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of resources are incentive for temptation (Jain, 2001a; Kaufmann, 1998). Montinola 
and Jackman (2002) find that membership in the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) is associated with higher rates of corruption, sug- 
gesting that a government's substantial control of the dominant economic sector 
increases opportunities for political corruption. 

e The greater the government s control of information, the more likely ıs corruption. 
Montinola and Jackman (2002) find that freedom of information limits officials’ 
opportunities for corrupt behavior. 


Corruption’s harmful effects on the public 


Researchers report that corruption’s harms include adverse effects on economic develop- 
ment, the misallocation of resources, and increased income inequalities. 

Corruption slows economic development through lowered tax revenues (Gupta et al., 
2001; Johnston et al., 1999; Tanzi and Davoodi, 1997; Ul Haque and Sahay, 1996) and 
increased military spending (Gupta et al., 2000). Mauro (1998) finds that corruption 
detracts from economic growth because the likelihood of bribery influences the govern- 
ment’s choice of projects to undertake. Tanzi and Davoodi (1997) show that corruption 
leads officials to allocate public funds in ways that have negative economic impacts. 
Corruption can change private investors’ assessments of the merits of a project because 
of the potential ‘corruption payments’ they may be forced to make (Jain, 2001a). 

Corruption’s reduction of government tax revenues adversely affects provision of 
social services. Services are further impacted by corruption’s price escalations, lowered 
levels of government output and reduced investments in human capital (Gupta et al., 
2001), forcing government to expend less on health care (Gupta et al., 1998, 2001; 
Mauro, 1998); education (Gupta et al., 1998; Mauro, 1998); textbooks (Tanzi and 
Davoodi, 1997); and medicine (Tanzi and Davoodi, 1997). 

Corruption directly increases income inequality by forcing the poor to pay higher 
proportions of their incomes for bribes and, indirectly, through lowered economic growth 
rates, biased tax systems (Gupta et al., 1998) and reduced social spending. 


Corruption and disasters 


The scarce literature linking corruption to accidental disasters and exacerbation of natu- 
ral disasters presents four themes. The first is that corruption worsens the impacts of 
earthquakes. Green (2005) and Aybar and Lapavitsas (2001) examine corruption’s role in 
the impacts of recent earthquakes in Turkey. The Turkish government’s adoption of a 
neoliberal economic agenda was manifested in the privatization of land, sparse regula- 
tions and lax inspections. Large construction firms emerged and bribed politicians for 
privileged access to public contracts and under-secured loans. As a consequence, many 
buildings were shoddily constructed and quickly crumbled in the earthquakes. Olson et 
al. (1999) obtain similar findings in a study of the Lo Prieta earthquake in Oakland, 
California: the earthquake’s impacts were exacerbated by negotiated trade-offs among 
professional groups, the state government and industry. 
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A second theme is that corruption is a significant factor in the creation of maritime 
disasters. Li and Wonham (2001) identify weak implementation of international mari- 
time policies as a contributing factor to maritime disasters. Á primary example, open- 
registry allows owners to register their ships under foreign flags to avoid the stricter 
control and regulation of their home registries. Lax regulation and inspection result in 
poor safety records. The researchers specifically focus on ferry accidents, finding that, 
in 1996, more than 2562 people were killed in accidents involving domestic or coastal 
ferries in developing countries, where coastal ferries in particular are registered under 
other flags. 

A third theme linking corruption and disasters is that corruption results in risky prac- 
tices that exacerbate natural and anthropogenic disasters. Blaikie et al. (1994) claim that 
abuse or misuse of economic and political power result in inadequate emergency man- 
agement practices that magnify disasters’ impacts. Haddow et al. (2008) find that eco- 
nomic and/or political power allows elites to withhold adequate, accurate and timely 
information that might lead the public to question elites’ legitimacy. Lack of appropriate 
dissemination of information worsens the impacts of disasters, particularly in the emer- 
gency response and recovery phase. 

The fourth theme argues that corruption is associated with post-disaster attempts by 
the responsible parties to avoid responsibility. Jain (2001a) observes that the misuse of 
economic and political power facilitates elites’ post-disaster deployment of defensive 
strategies. Elites avoid public judgment using their power and resources for cover-ups, 
such as reducing damages and evading penalties. Green (2005) finds that the Turkish 
government’s post-earthquake focus on recovery and relief allowed them tacitly to deny 
responsibility for the disasters’ impacts. 


Analytical framework 


Analysts agree that corruption is the abuse of public power motivated by monetary or 
political gains that has harmful consequences for the public. They identify facilitative 
conditions for corruption such as a governmental structure permeable to influence by 
economic elites, weak competition for political office, extensive government economic 
intervention, public officials’ ample discretionary power for allocating resources and the 
government’s substantial control of information. Corruption negatively affects economic 
development, the proper allocation of resources, income distribution and disasters’ 
impacts. Corruption is associated with post-disaster attempts by responsible parties to 
avoid responsibility. 

We observe that the literature implies a sequence of stages in disasters. We make that 
sequence explicit to facilitate a more nuanced examination of the association between 
corruption and disasters. 

Certain pre-disaster conditions encourage corruption, particularly close relationships 
between the political and economic institutions. Within this favorable environment, pub- 
lic officials with considerable discretionary power are motivated to engage in corrupt 
acts when payoffs appear likely and probability of discovery appears low. Corrupt acts 
such as lax inspections establish conditions that set the stage for disaster. Corrupt acts 
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in the disaster stage cause disaster and/or exacerbate its impacts. Examples include 
withholding information. Elites engage 1n post-disaster corrupt acts that cloak responsi- 
bility for the disaster, rather than initiating changes to avoid/mitigate future disasters. 

We apply our analytical framework in a case study of the February 2006 sinking of the 
Al-Salam Boccaccio 98 ferry in the Red Sea. 


The ferry disaster 


The Al-Salam Boccaccio 98 ferry regularly sailed the Red Sea, passing 160 miles 
between Safaga, Egypt and Duba, Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia hosts the largest expatriate 
Egyptian population in the world — and the largest source of remittances to the Egyptian 
government from citizens working abroad. On 2 February 2006, the ferry left Duba at 
9:00 p.m. Estimates vary of the number aboard, but conservative counts indicate it at 
approximately 1300 — exceeding the ship’s permitted capacity of 1187. Many passengers 
were lower-class Egyptian workers, seeking better incomes in wealthier Saudi Arabia. 
Others were pilgrims returning from the annual trek to Mecca by sea because they could 
not afford air transportation. 

Within two hours of departure, flames erupted on the ferry’s parking deck. Crew 
members fought the fire, but the flames flared up repeatedly (Williams, 2006). The cap- 
tain continued the voyage instead of returning to Duba. When oily smoke reached the 
passenger deck and awakened some passengers, crew members assured them that the 
small fire was under control. Seawater pumped into the ship failed to stop the flames. 
Seawater could not properly run back into the sea because drains were blocked and accu- 
mulated instead in one side of the cargo area. Black smoke billowed from the parking 
deck and poured from the rear of the ship. 

The captain issued no distress signal or order to abandon ship. None of 10 lifeboats 
was lowered (Transcript of Survivors’ and Experts’ Interviews, 2007). The few who were 
awakened donned lifejackets, but crew members told them the precaution was unneces- 
sary. When the ferry listed to the right from the seawater in the cargo area, the captain 
ordered passengers to the ferry’s left side for balance. But the ferry had reached the tip- 
ping point: around 2:00 a.m., the ferry capsized and sank into the deep waters of the Red 
Sea, 40 miles from Safaga. 

Victims flailed around in the water and darkness, searching for objects to keep them 
afloat. Crew members threw small rafts into the water, but victims discovered that many 
were defective. They piled into the useable rafts, grasped ropes attached to them or clung 
to wooden debris for more than 12 hours. Over time, many weakened and succumbed, 
disappearing into the water. 

Red Sea Port Authority officials did not take immediate action when the ferry failed 
to arrive in port. Two company ferries anchored in the port of Safaga might have searched 
for the ferry, but the company did not order the captains to do so (Red Sea Court of 
Appeals, 2009). When passengers’ family members expressed concern over the ferry’s 
fate, ships were finally sent. Four Egyptian ships reached the scene approximately 10 
hours after the ferry capsized. Company officials delayed informing the government for 
six hours after the sinking (Red Sea Court of Appeals, 2009). Once informed, top gov- 
ernment officials publicly announced the intention to pay in compensation $2600 to 
survivors and $5200 to survivors’ kin. Hundreds of ferry passengers’ friends and relatives 
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attacked company offices in Safaga, throwing furniture into the street and tearing down 
the company sign. Riot police fired tear gas. Relatives who tried to storm the main hos- 
pital were also stopped by police (Toronto Star, 2006). The rescue and recovery of vic- 
tims of the Al-Salam Boccaccio 98 ferry sinking was halted on 11 February. Of the 
approximately 1300 citizens who had boarded the ferry, 1034 perished. 

What conditions and corrupt acts set the stage for the ferry sinking? What forms of 
corruption exacerbated the disaster’s impacts? Were corrupt acts used to hide responsi- 
bility for the disaster? 


Research strategy 


Our data sources were documents and interviews with disaster survivors. Documents 
included media accounts and official documents and reports. Media accounts were criti- 
cal in describing experts” views on the incident. Primary documents were: the official 
2006 report by a parliament-appointed fact-finding committee; a report by the humani- 
tarian agency, the Egyptian Organization; and the 2009 ruling by the Red Sea Court of 
Appeals in Safaga. Additionally, the first author conducted face-to-face interviews with 
35 disaster survivors. 


Climate for disaster: Neoliberal reform and the emergent 
power of business 


Since 1952, the Egyptian government has sought increased economic development. We 
analyse the political system’s shifts from monarchy to state-directed industrialization, 
and to neoliberal reforms with dual stated aims: increased economic growth and reduced 
government corruption. Political shifts are marked by the state’s decreasing role in eco- 
nomic matters, the ascendance of business elites and substantial corruption by high- 
ranking officials. This climate of economic pressures and corruption is the context for 
our description of the fire and sinking of the Egyptian ferry. 

Egypt became a parliamentary republic in 1952. The government instituted a state- 
directed economy focused on industrialization. Nationalization reduced the private sec- 
tor and developed and enlarged the public sector as the engine of economic development 
and provider of new investments and employment. By 1961, nationalization limited the 
private sector to agriculture and real estate characterized by centralized control of prices, 
marketing, raw materials and foreign exchange (Alissa, 2007). State-owned enterprises 
monopolized foreign trade and the banking, manufacturing and transportation sectors. 
Policies initiated in 1962 guaranteed government jobs for citizens with secondary school 
diplomas and provided subsidies for necessities such as basic foods, electricity and water 
(Alissa, 2007). 

The state’s role in economic matters was substantially reduced by the 1973 adoption 
of the Open Door Policy, which opened the economy to foreign investment and elevated 
the private sector over the public sector as the generator of economic development 
(Alissa, 2007). Foreign firms were granted tax concessions and exemptions from labor 
laws, import/export licenses and exchange rate control regulations (Alissa, 2007). 

Egypt’s economy grew between 1974 and 1986 with the government’s accelerated 
liberalization and continued fiscal expansion. The boom was further boosted by factors 
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not significantly controlled by the government: high global oil prices and increased 
remittances from citizens employed in Arab countries (Alissa, 2007). The state used part 
Of the higher revenues to expand the social safety net, increasing subsidy payments to 
low-income citizens and maintaining the guaranteed employment program. 

The economic tide began to turn substantially in 1986 when plummeting oil prices 
combined with dramatically reduced revenues from oil exports, tourism, Suez Canal traf- 
fic and remittances from citizens working abroad. Fiscal deficits soared and debt accu- 
mulated (Alissa, 2007). The inflation rate topped 23 percent, and the nation faced 
balance-of-payment problems. 

In response, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) forced neoliberal reforms on the 
state that further shrank its role in the economy. The government agreed to an IMF eco- 
nomic stabilization program in May 1991 and a World Bank structural adjustment pro- 
gram the following November. 

Neoliberal reforms emphasized trade and institutional measures, enacting laws per- 
taining to: real estate, intellectual property rights, chambers of commerce, centralized 
banking, e-signatures, new investments, amended export/import regulations, customs, 
antitrust and competition, a unified corporate tax, antidumping and financial sector 
reform (Alissa, 2007). By 1998, approximately one-third of state-owned enterprises’ 
assets were privatized. The majority of banking assets was privately owned. Egypt joined 
the World Trade Organization and signed numerous free trade agreements with other 
Arab states, the United States, other Common Market countries in Eastern and Southern 
Africa, Turkey and with Jordan, Morocco and Tunisia (Alissa, 2007). 

The reforms’ net effect was to complete the shift from a state-dominated economy to 
a market economy with consolidation of government and business interests. The private 
sector adopted the dominant economic role, with the state managing and allocating 
resources and undertaking central planning for development. Many analysts agree that 
the shift to decreased state power in the economy was accompanied by substantially 
increased corporate economic power and state—corporate collaboration, such as appoint- 
ments of major businessmen to key government posts (Alissa, 2007; Farah, 2009; 
Soliman, 2008). Soliman (2008) finds that in 1995, 12 percent of parliament members 
were businessmen; by 2005, the proportion increased to 22 percent. Soliman predicts 
that Egypt’s political formula is likely to remain authoritarian rule in the political realm 
and neoliberal rule in the economic realm. 

Although neoliberal reforms and the ascendance of a corporate elite stabilized the 
economy and increased economic growth, living conditions for the average citizen 
remain poor — 20 percent of the population lives below the poverty line (Farah, 2009). 
Besides poverty, the state remains challenged by high unemployment, high inflation, a 
large public debt, undue dependency on remittances from citizen workers abroad (Alissa, 
2007) and corruption. 


Sinking under the weight: Stages of corruption 


Our study of the literature led us to an analytical framework recognizing a time sequence 
in relevant events that allows us to identify particular corrupt acts and connect them to 
disaster. Figure 1 presents a timeline of these connections. 


\ 
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Pre-disaster 


Certain prior conditions are conducive to forms of corruption that set the stage for disaster. 
The literature cites as the most influential condition the close relationship between politi- 
cal and economic institutions. Others include weak competition among politicians, high 
levels of state intervention in the economy and state control of information. The most- 
cited examples of corruption are bad acts by inspection officials. What conditions and 
corrupt acts set the stage for the ferry disaster? Who were the corrupt actors? 

The Republic of Egypt is essentially a one-party state and has been led by only three 
presidents in 58 years, each of whom chose his successor. Between 1973 and 2006, the 
state pursued a neoliberal agenda premised on close collaboration between state and 
corporate officials. Egypt enjoyed a decade of relative prosperity before reduced reve- 
nues and expanded debt in 1991 forced the state to accept the substantially more strin- 
gent neoliberal reforms and structural adjustment programs of the IMF and World Bank. 
Under their aegis, privatization was accelerated, government’s intervention in economic 
matters vastly diminished and social programs slashed. 

The shift to a market economy driven by the private sector reduced the state’s eco- 
nomic leadership and substantially empowered corporations. Constitutional amendments 
in March 2007 legally and institutionally granted market forces the major economic role 
while assigning the state responsibility for economic regulation (Alissa, 2007). Structural 
adjustment programs stabilized the economy but left Egypt with severe domestic prob- 
lems: increased poverty, unemployment and inflation; a large public debt; and heavy 
reliance for revenues on remittances from citizens working in other countries. 

Corrupt actors in the pre-disaster stage were officials of the Al-Salam Maritime 
Transportation Company (particularly the company’s CEO/chairman of the board of 
directors) and the government’s Red Sea Port Authority (RSPA), responsible for inspec- 
tions of all vessels operating in Egypt’s Red Sea ports. Consonant with Soliman’s (2008) 
findings of businessmen serving as members of parliament, the company’s CEO served 
on the Shura Council, the upper house of the Egyptian parliament, and chaired the sub- 
committee on maritime transportation. He served as a board member of the RSPA. 
Al-Salam Maritime was granted a monopoly over the Safaga to Duba transportation lane. 
Although company vessels were subsequently involved in two serious transportation 
disasters, the RSPA conducted no consequential investigation and imposed no restric- 
tions on the company (Egyptian Parliament Report, 2006). 

Consistent with findings by Lawson and Weisbrod (2005), Al-Salam Maritime 
could legally operate the ferry in Egypt without following Egyptian laws because the 
Al-Salam Boccaccio 98 ferry was registered in Panama. As a consequence, the 35- 
year-old ferry sailed the 160-mile-long Duba-Safaga line in violation of Egyptian laws 
prohibiting vessels more than 20 years old and restricting any ferry’s operation to 20 
miles from shore. 

Even under Panamanian registration, the ferry was subject to some RSPA oversight. 
Although company officials claimed that the ferry was regularly inspected and in com- 
pliance with all safety and emergency requirements, nearly all post-disaster reports dem- 
onstrated grossly inadequate inspection resulting in six conditions that caused and 
substantially exacerbated the disaster. 
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First, the ferry’s main electrical unit for providing warm air in winter and cool air in 
summer was located in the cargo area, close to the parking deck, rather than an enclosed 
area away from flammable objects. An expert testified: “It may be the case that an elec- 
tric spark from the unit caught with one of the fuel tanks of the parked trucks and that’s 
what may have started the fire’ (Transcript of Survivors’ and Experts’ Interviews, 2007). 

Second, once started, the fire quickly reached oil barrels inappropriately stored on the 
parking deck. The extra fuel caused a far more serious fire than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

Third, crew members were not adequately trained in emergency management proce- 
dures, leading them to make uninformed decisions during the disaster. 

Fourth, faulty equipment exacerbated the disaster. Crew members found that fire 
extinguishers were inoperable (Transcript of Survivors’ and Experts’ Interviews, 2007). 
They fought the fire with seawater, but could not contain it. After the sinking, defective 
rafts left many passengers with little to keep them afloat. 

Fifth, seawater used to fight the fire should have flowed back to the sea through drain- 
age holes in the cargo area. But the holes were improperly covered with cargo. Seawater 
accumulated, causing the ferry to capsize and sink. 

Sixth, new decks were added to the ferry on three occasions, the last in 2004, to 
accommodate more passengers and goods. A London Shipping Lloyds List representa- 
tive testified that ‘the ferry had an “unusually high profile,” sitting much taller in the 
water than it was originally designed to’ (Pannell, 2006: 281). The additions impaired the 
ferry’s stability, contributing to the capsizing. 


Disaster 


Corrupt acts in this stage, such as withholding information, cause the disaster and/or 
exacerbate its impacts. Who were the corrupt actors and what acts caused and exacer- 
bated the ferry’s fire, capsizing and sinking? 

The ferry captain consistently made decisions that protected his employer’s interests. 
He kept sailing after the fire erupted instead of tending to passengers by turning back or 
evacuating the ship. When smoke from the cargo area became thick and frightened pas- 
sengers pleaded with the captain to return to Duba, he refused. A retired member of the 
Suez Canal Authority Board stated: “The fire was going for three hours. That was enough 
time to evacuate the ship safely. What happened is the result of bad management’ 
(Transcript of Survivors’ and Experts’ Interviews, 2007). When the ferry began to tip, 
according to information gathered by investigative groups, the captain did not request aid 
from on-shore emergency management agencies. Instead, he contacted the company’s 
CEO. His decision to continue sailing caused the ferry’s capsizing and sinking. 

Company officials waited approximately six hours after the captain’s message to 
report the incident to the government. The Red Sea Court of Appeals later ruled that the 
company’s top administrators intentionally avoided informing government authorities 
about the ferry’s distress. Further, company officials failed to send two other company 
ferries already on the same route to aid the listing ferry. The Catherine’s captain received 
a signal from an Al-Salam B. 98 survivor raft, but opted not to respond for fear of 
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endangering his own passengers. Their actions significantly delayed the search and 
rescue mission, exacerbating the disaster’s impacts via a higher death toll. 

The captain and crew’s inadequate implementation of emergency management proce- 
dures was consistently reported (Theodoulou and Webster, 2006). Although crew mem- 
bers’ actions were less corrupt acts than uninformed decisions attributable to inadequate 
emergency management training, their actions worsened the disaster’s impacts. 

A transcript of conversation in the captain’s cabin indicated confusion, inconsistency 
and fragmentation in responding to the persistent fire (Black Box Transcript, 2007). 
Survivors remarked on the crew’s unpreparedness. A survivor reported that, when pas- 
sengers sought information about the smoke pouring from below, crew members 
appeared to be unsure about either the cause or status of the fire. The captain sent them 
the message, “Do not worry — we know what we are doing!’ A survivor claimed: ‘We told 
the crew, “Let’s call for help!” But they refused and said everything was under control’ 
(Transcript of Survivors’ and Experts’ Interviews, 2007). 

Passengers became even more frightened as the seawater accumulating in the cargo area 
tipped the ferry to the right. When a survivor asked a crew member about it, he answered: 
“It seems that we are going to be a delicious meal for the sharks tonight’ (Transcript of 
Survivors’ and Experts’ Interviews, 2007). A survivor reported that she heard an explosion 
and, within minutes, the ferry listed sharply to the side and strong winds helped to capsize 
it Some passengers donned lifejackets but a captain’s assistant demanded they remove 
them to avoid scaring women and children (Transcript of Survivors’ and Experts’ 
Interviews, 2007). Neither did crew members ready the lifeboats, 

When the ferry failed to arrive in Safaga on schedule, passengers’ families and friends 
sought information from company officials. Investigations found negligence in the com- 
pany’s treatment of victims’ families, who were humiliated and left without information 
about what had happened to their loved ones (The Times, 2006) or intentionally given 
inaccurate information (Africa News, 2006). Families and friends rioted at the company 
office and besieged a local hospital. Instead of gaining information, they were forcefully 


repelled by police. 


Post-disaster 


In the post-disaster stage, elites engage in corrupt acts that cloak responsibility for the 
disaster, rather than initiating changes to avoid/mitigate future disasters. Were corrupt 
acts used to hide responsibility for the ferry disaster? 

Many newspaper articles charged that the government accorded special treatment to 
the ferry company’s CEO. The provincial Governor of the Red Sea announced immedi- 
ately following the disaster that he would form an international committee to investigate 
the accident, but he never created the committee (Al-Ahram Daily, 2006). Instead, as 
BBC News reported on 12 February 2006, the CEO testified about the disaster alone, 
before only the prosecuting attorney for the Red Sea governorate. Soon afterwards, the 
CEO fled to London, where he remained through subsequent trials. 

The Red Sea Court of Appeals in 2009 found the CEO guilty of mismanagement, 
manipulation and negligence and sentenced him to seven years in jail. Extradition pro- 
cesses against the CEO were never initiated. The Catherine’s captain who refused to sail 
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to the distressed ferry’s aid was found guilty by the same court of violating the common 
laws of maritime transportation. The Al-Salam B. 98 ferry captain had been convicted 
earlier and sentenced in absentia, reportedly living in Europe. 

In April 2010, the High Disciplinary Court ruled on the cases of 57 officials indicted 
in the disaster, finding each guilty of negligence in the performance of his job functions. 
The court found multiple violations of the UN Safety of Life at Sea Convention of 1974: 
boarding an excessive number of passengers, using Panamanian flag registration for 
other than shipping lines, exceeding the 20-mile from shore limit for ferries and the on- 
board absence of even basic safety equipment. 

The court discharged from their company positions the CEO and 10 officials. Fifteen 
others were released from work and consigned to retirement. Twenty-one officials were 
suspended from work for six months; three lost one-month’s salary. Five-months’ salary 
was cut from the pensions of six officials. The case of a final official was set aside 
because of his death. 

The CEO remains a fugitive in London, from where he played his political connec- 
tions to assure his company’s monopoly of the Duba to Safaga ferry lane. 


Political accountability and justice 


Our case study mostly confirms the corruption and disasters literature. We found that 
corruption is a significant factor in ferry accidents. Further, the study demonstrates that 
the value of an analytical framework focused on the sequential stages of disaster is in its 
capacity to reveal on-the-ground connections between specific corrupt acts and actors 
and distinct aspects of a disaster. 

Our study also confirms the literature’s trend that, the greater the permeability of a 
political system to economic elites and the weaker the political competition, the more 
likely is corruption. Egypt’s one-party political system and close relationships between 
state and economic officials constituted a potent political-economic context for corrup- 
tion. These historical pre-disaster conditions set the stage for more temporally immediate 
corrupt acts by Al-Salam and RSPA officials. The CEO’s membership in parliament and 
his registration of the ferry in Panama fostered risky practices such as poor ferry design, 
lax regulation and limited crew training that caused the onboard fire, subsequent capsiz- 
ing and high death toll. The captain’s decisions to continue sailing despite the fire, to call 
the CEO instead of on-shore emergency personnel and to delay reporting the fire for six 
hours were related to his desire to protect his own employment status. Consistent with 
the literature, post-disaster corruption characterized investigations purportedly aimed at 
affixing responsibility for the disaster. The CEO was permitted to leave Egypt and remain 
in London as trials proceeded. Even when a court found him guilty of negligence, no 
extradition processes were initiated. Fifty-seven officials were convicted in the final 
adjudication, but none were imprisoned or fined. We emphasize that the loss-of-life dis- 
proportionately impacted poorer citizens who, unable to find jobs in Egypt, were 
employed in other Arab nations. 

But our results directly contradict the literature’s assertion that, the greater the state’s 
intervention in the economy, the more likely is corruption. We found that the Egyptian 
government’s interventionist role in the economy was consistently diminished after 1972 
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and particularly after the IMF’s and World Bank’s imposition of neoliberal reforms, yet 
high-level corruption continued and, perhaps, increased. Why the contradiction to previ- 
ous empirical work? 

We contend that the empirical contradiction points to the larger consequences of lib- 
eralization, to a critique of neoliberal reform. We elaborate our contention with a com- 
parison of neoliberal reforms to the positive correlates of corruption identified in the 
literature: 


e High government intervention in the economy. The primary purpose of neoliberal 
reform is economic growth through economic restructuring that alters the power 
relationship between state and corporation. The result of restructuring is reduced 
government economic intervention, increased privatization and foreign invest- 
ment and an upsized private sector. 

e High permeability of political system to economic elites. Although the state exer- 
cises less direct economic intervention under neoliberal reform, its responsibili- 
ties are reduced to regulating economic activities in ways consistent with 
facilitation of capital accumulation — privatization and foreign investment. Such 
‘regulation’ by neoliberals is typically operationalized as de-regulation. This state 
task requires close collaboration with corporate officials, resulting in a govern- 
ment highly permeable to corporate interests. 

e High discretionary power by public officials to allocate resources. Neoliberal 
reform is implemented to increase economic growth and not to curb corruption, 
except as it hinders economic growth. 

e High government control of information. Neoliberal reforms increase the need for 
secrecy about the state’s collaboration with corporations to protect the state’s 
legitimacy with the public. 

e Weak competition among political candidates. Neoliberal reform forces the state’s 
pursuit of economic growth. Political candidates opposing that pursuit are typi- 
cally perceived as radicals and seldom advance in political office. 


We conclude that neoliberal reform actually nurtures the conditions associated with 
high-level corruption. Captured by corporate interests, the state deregulates the econ- 
omy. Deregulation is, fundamentally, the state’s removal or weakening of mechanisms of 
political accountability: citizens are unable to vote the rascals out. Diminished or absent 
political accountability mechanisms inevitably lead to high-level corruption because citi- 
zens Cannot obtain accurate information about elites’ actions. High-level corruption fre- 
quently brings negative consequences to the least powerful and most vulnerable 
populations, a social injustice. 

Despite the 2003 Convention Against Corruption, the UN supports neoliberal reform 
to foster economic growth in developing countries. The theme of the agency’s 2009 cel- 
ebration of International Anti-Corruption Day was ‘Don’t let corruption kill develop- 
ment’ (UN, 2009). In a 2010 statement, UN Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon said 
corruption ‘distorts markets, curbs economic growth and discourages foreign invest- 
ment’. He said that, although the Convention has helped the public sector make progress 
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in stopping corruption, the private sector lags behind. He urged global business leaders 
to denounce corruption, saying, ‘Preventing corruption makes good business sense.’ 

The UN’s anti-corruption efforts emphasize good governance in developing nations, 
perceived as governance identified with economic growth and measured in GDP and 
per capita income. But we argue, based on our analysis, that the focus on developing 
nations is ill-placed: affluent market democracies following neoliberal principles are 
also associated with corruption and abuses of deregulation. In these circumstances, cor- 
ruption occurs more subtly than outright bribery or regulatory negligence. It occurs 
through corporate influence in markets and finance practices that reduce competition 
among corporations and political candidates. Corruption accords powerful economic 
interests unfair market advantages. Although corruption in affluent democracies origi- 
nates in a different balance of power between public and private, the outcome is the 
same as in developing nations: the undermining of mechanisms of political accountabil- 
ity and the production of injustice. 

More research must be focused on the limitations and failures of neoliberal reform. 
Justice depends on democratic process and mechanisms of political accountability, 
involving separation of state and corporation, free and regular elections with multi-party 
candidates, and adequate access to information. With more research on the association of 
corruption with neoliberal reform, the UN might one year adopt the theme, ‘Don’t let 
corruption kill people.” 
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Résumé 


Couler sous le poids de la corruption: réforme néolibérale, responsabilité 
politique et justice 

Les Nations Unies ont adopté en 2003 une convention contre la corruption pour 
réduire la corruption dans les pays en vole de développement. Les facteurs déterminants 
de la corruption comprennent: la sensibilité des systèmes politiques aux pressions 
économiques, l'intervention économique de l'Etat, une faible compétition politique et le 
pouvoir discrétionnaire des responsables pour allouer les ressources. Les conséquences 
de la corruption sont le ralentissement du développement économique, la mauvaise 
allocation des ressources gouvernementales, les inégalités de revenus et plus rarement, 
les désastres. En utilisant des archives et des informations recueillies par entretien, nous 
montrons comment la corruption a amené un ferry égyptien à couler dans la mer Rouge 
en 2006, faisant 1034 victimes: le haut niveau de corruption a non seulement causé le 
désastre, mals exacerbé son impact. Nos résultats confirment la plupart des travaux de 
recherche empiriques, mais Ils contredisent l'argument selon lequel la corruption est 
associée à une forte intervention du gouvernement dans l’économie. En nous basant sur 
nos résultats, nous critiquons la réforme néolibérale qui l’associe à un haut niveau de 
corruption. 


Mots-clés _ 
corruption, désastre, échouage de ferry, Egypte, néolibéralisme 


Resúmen 


Hundiéndose bajo el peso de la corrupción. La reforma neoliberal, responsa- 
bilidad política, y justicia 

Las Naciones Unidas adoptaron la Convención de 2003 contra la Corrupción para 
reducir la corrupción en las naciones en desarrollo. Los determinantes de la corrupción 
incluyen permeabilidad de los sistemas políticos a la influencia económica, Intervención 
económica de Estado, débil competición política, y poder discrecional de los oficiales 
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para asignar recursos. Los resultados de la corrupción son un más lento desarrollo 
económico, malas asignaciones de recursos gubernamentales, desigualdades de renta, y, 
menos frecuentemente, desastres. Usando datos de archivo y entrevistas, documenta- 
mos cómo la corrupción determinó el hundimiento en 2006 de un ferry egipcio en el 
Mar Negro, el cual mató a 1034: la corrupción de alto nivel no solo causó el desastre 
sino que exacerbó sus impactos. Nuestros hallazgos confirman gran parte de la litera- 
tura empírica pero contradicen afirmaciones de que la corrupción está asociada con 
altos niveles de intervención gubernamental en la economía. Basados en nuestros hallaz- 
gos, ofrecemos una crítica de la reforma neoliberal que asocia esto con corrupción de 
alto nivel. 


Palabras clave 
corrupción, desastre, Egipto, hundimiento de ferry, neoliberalismo 
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Abstract 

In 2008, following the assassination of the son of a renowned Mexican businessman, 
the Mexican government, social organizations, businesses and the media signed the 
National Agreement for Security, Justice and Legality. This body proposed the creation 
of a Citizen Identification Card (CIC). Converting the assassination into a ‘big event’, 
it has generated a ‘moral panic’ in the country, which allowed the Justification to 
put in place mechanisms of control and population surveillance — such as the CIC. 
In 2009, the federal government announced the creation of an identity card with 
biometric elements. However, this project had an obstacle: the struggle for databases 
and collection of data from the Mexican population. This article analyses how the CIC 
project, In Mexico, has generated a debate on the Implications of concentrating on an 
identification card, using two forms of citizen identification: biometric and territorial 
reference identity. 


Keywords 
citizenship, governmentality, moral panic, personal identification, surveillance 


The body of 14-year-old Fernando Marti Haik, the son of one of Mexico’s most promi- 
nent businessmen, was found in August 2008. According to unofficial sources, his death 
occurred after unsuccessful negotiations with his kidnappers. Posing as federal police 
officers, they kidnapped him by simulating a police checkpoint in the middle of Mexico 
City on 4 June 2008. As a result of the Marti family’s economic and political power, 
public debate was sparked after the death of their son and the situation had a significant 
impact in the media. After the recovery of the body, the Mexican Board of Businessmen 
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called a meeting with the president of Mexico in an attempt to establish an effective 
national strategy for stopping kidnapping and crime in general in Mexico. One of the 
proposals made consisted of implementing the Citizen Identification Card (CIC). 

The death of Fernando Marti was a big event in the sense of it being a meaningful 
event, such as 9/11 in the United States, as the term is used by Lyon (2003). This big 
event incited the implementation of a sequence of specific measures focused on 
gathering personal information about the Mexican population. An event that, as used 
by Thompson (2009) and Rohloff and Wright (2010), resulted in moral panic: a feel- 
ing that the values and forms of civilized regulation are breaking down and that 
increased social control, by whatever means necessary, is imperative. After the 
‘Marti event’, the importance of the CIC slowly gathered momentum within public 
opinion, until finally there was great expectation and debate surrounding the impli- 
cations of its introduction. 

The problems on agreeing how to implement the CIC derive from the conflict between 
the Federal Electoral Institute (IFE) and the Ministry of the Interior, in defining two CIC- 
related issues: what kind of information should the card obtain and who should handle 
the issuance of the information. The conflict between these two elements (against, it 
must be acknowledged, a backdrop of budgetary issues) reflects the tension between two 
different forms of handling the population: that which results in biometric identity and 
territorial reference identity. 

The purpose of this article is to iJlustrate this dispute and the expression of a conflict, 
not only in the strategies for governing identity (Amoore, 2008) in the sense of reconcil- 
ing the population’s mobility with a sense of security, but also with regard to the type of 
citizen management considered necessary to implement. As indicated by Lyon and 
Bennett (2008), there are many reasons for introducing ID card systems in nation-states. 
In the case of Mexico, the CIC project is more related to the issue of public safety (Lyon, 
2009). For government authorities and a large portion of public opinion, CICs would 
allow for the identification of every citizen, as well as information on their movements, 
strengthening the state’s ability to prevent crime and punish those who commit one. This 
not only responds to the logic of regional identification established in the Mérida 
Initiative in partnership with the United States government (Arteaga, 2009), but is also 
based against a backdrop of security issues, such as immigration, the fight against drug 
trafficking and anti-terrorist policies. 

Although the administration of public safety has been the prime motivation behind intro- 
ducing the CIC project, other elements have come into play, such as the right of citizen 
identity by the state, the problem of privacy and the protection of personal information, as 
well as the potential government use of biostatistics. This being so, how did the debate 
behind the CIC change from being a safety mechanism to a mechanism for guaranteeing 
citizen identity? How does this process introduce different government discourses and what 
institutions defined them? The purpose of these questions is to describe how the state has 
presented the problem of monopoly over movement control (Torpey, 2000), as well as the 
identification policies per se of the population (Amoore, 2008). 

This document is divided into four sections. The first is a very brief summary of the 
different forms of personal identification over the last two centuries in Mexico. The sec- 
ond section is an analysis of public opinion upon the emergence of the CIC after the 
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death of Fernando Martí, in a situation in which the country’s moral panic demanded a 
halt to the lack of public safety and the violence in the country. This section presents the 
actors involved in the issue and their positions. The third section analyses how the pro- 
posal for creating the CIC resulted in a dispute related to the identification elements it 
should contain, who would implement it and who would be responsible for government’s 
management of the identification cards. The final section is a review of how the CIC 
project in Mexico shares, with projects from other countries, characteristics which are 
significant for understanding how nation-states with colonial pasts present solutions to 
the problems they face related to public safety and violence through a certain level of 
governance over the identity of their populations. 


Forms of identification 


In Mexico in 1857 the ‘Reform Laws’ were a turning point in building a modern state. 
They created a viable legal framework through which to expropriate the management of 
individuals, territories and assets from the Catholic Church (Gonzalez, 1988). One of the 
most important aspects of such reforms was the transfer to the secular state of control 
over the registration of births, adoptions, arrogation, deaths and marriages of the popula- 
tion, records that, until then, had been kept by the Catholic Church in the parish books 
(Secretaria de Gobernación, 1982a).! As a matter of fact, in 1857 the law established the 
registration of only those who had taken religious vows. The birth certificate issued by 
the Civil Registry slowly became, by the mid-19th century, the official guarantee of per- 
sonal identification (González, 1986). Its issuance was not problem-free, especially 
because of the administrative differences between the governments of each entity and 
municipality, and the political difficulties of the 19th century (Reform War, formation of 
the Second Empire, as well as the French invasion). In addition, widespread illiteracy 
and little means of communication with a fundamentally rural population made it diffi- 
cult to register births; curiously, this was not the case for the registration of deaths 
(Espinosa de los Monteros, 2009). 

During the Porfiriato (1876-1910), Mexico experienced the construction of various 
means of communication (particularly railroad and telegraph lines), the formation of an 
internal market, as well as the establishment of a strong administration and government 
under an authoritarian regime (Haber, 1989). In this period, a branch of the police was 
created to locate, detain, imprison and fine those who didn’t register with the Civil 
Registry, which had been institutionalized in 1870 (Cossio, 1973). By 1890, there were 
Civil Registry offices in each of the Mexican states, and many ranches and haciendas 
also had offices. In some states of the republic, registration was free of charge (Secretaria 
de Gobernación, 1982a). The registration process and issuance of certificates improved 
later when, in 1882, the registry also took on the task of General Management of 
Statistics, which allowed for what Dandeker (1990) calls bureaucratic supervision of 
the population. 

During the first half of the 20th century, the Mexican Revolution (1910-17) gave rise 
to new difficulties in running the Civil Registry (Secretaría de Gobernación, 1982b). 
However, upon conclusion of the conflict, the post-revolutionary state established a solid 
registration policy and imposed punishment on those who refused or evaded registration. 
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From the institutionalization of the Civil Registry in 1870 and through 1928, a preprinted 
form was used to standardize the information, although the forms were filled out by hand 
(Moramay and Porras, 2003). It was not until 1979 that the criterion of typing the infor- 
mation onto the registration forms was implemented. The entry of Civil Registry infor- 
mation is now carried out electronically, using a national database that allows for 
subsequent annotation of other information to the birth certificate, such as civil status 
(Espinosa de los Monteros, 2009). As of its implementation by the liberals in Mexico, the 
birth certificate was not only considered to be a tool for recording the number of people 
in the country and thus guaranteeing effective administration, but also, in addition to 
marriage contracts, the Reform Laws legalized the protection of the applicants and their 
descendants, as well as their inclusion on a national register with the corresponding 
rights and obligations (González, 1986). As a matter of fact, the first birth certificate in 
Mexico, issued on 27 March 1861, states the ‘society protects this child as of his birth’ 
(Espinosa de los Monteros, 2009). 

Consequently, the population registration process implemented as of the mid-19th cen- 
tury is the product of a liberal legacy that aims to establish, as noted by Foucault (2001 
[1981]), a process for individualizmg the population that uproots the individual from the 
relationships of his/her community and inserts the individual in a logic that links him/her 
to a more global, and thus more abstract, assembly: society. Nevertheless, the process is 
not only focused on individualization. As Torpey (2000) points out, the registration of 
each citizen implies that they are embraced or grasped by the state for the purpose of 
extracting the information needed to guarantee its reproduction over time. It is therefore 
possible to consider the idea of a nation-state with a territorial organization of its residents 
as being created not only for the purpose of controlling, but also for safeguarding them. 
Therefore, insofar as the Mexican state was able to establish a specific identification tech- 
nique from the mid-19th century and throughout the 20th century, it was also able to 
strengthen its development into a modern state because of a specific definition of citizen- 
ship and a distinction between nationals and foreigners (Giddens, 1987). 

The complexity of social and economic life experienced in the period of modernization 
in the 1950s and 1960s resulted in an abundance of other forms of personal identification. 
For men, the Military Service Card became the most widespread identification mecha- 
nism until the 19908: men needed it to get work, enter university in some cases, get a 
passport and to perform bank and business transactions. This document was obtained 
upon reaching the age of majority of 18, and required each change in address to be noti- 
fied to the nearest military headquarters. At one time, it was even necessary to always 
have it on hand, since it could be required as identification by any police officer (Secretaría 
de Gobernación, 1982b). The driver’s license was also used as a form of identification for 
some time, but lost standing when access to the use of automobiles became common and 
allowed for falsification of the names and addresses because issuance of this document 
was not controlled (H Hernández, 2008). As a result, individuals had to certify the validity 
of their identity using two documents; for example, for a bank transaction, showing their 
driver’s license and birth certificate, as well as proof of their address. This type of identi- 
fication could be supplemented with identification cards issued by private organizations 
(such as companies and corporations), official entities (public universities and govern- 
ment offices), as well as trade or labor unions. 
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In the second quarter of the 20th century, the issuance of voter ID cards started to gain 
a level of relevance as proof of identity. However, the first version of these cards (issued 
by the Ministry of the Interior) did not contain any sort of biometric reference or a pho- 
tograph of the bearer. The post-revolutionary political system, headed up by the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), extended its term in power for more than 70 
years through electoral fraud that had its source, on many occasions, in the issuance of 
voter cards with fake names or for deceased individuals, or the alteration of the electoral 
registry (Gómez, 1986). The imprecise nature of the electoral registry guaranteed the 
success of these fraudulent activities (Diaz, 2002). At the beginning of the 1990s, after a 
struggle involving political parties and civil society and after the creation of an autono- 
mous electoral body, the Federal Electoral Institute (IFE), issuance began of the voter 
identification card with a photograph and a biometric element: a digital fingerprint 
(Nuñez, 1994). In this sense the autonomy of the IFE had as an objective to expropriate 
from the government the management of the population through the use of the voter 
identification cards. 

Today there is an institutional agreement in which the voter photo identification card is 
established as the most trusted ID (Becerra, 1997) and is used by Mexicans for identifica- 
tion purposes to indicate who they are, based on their full name, age and sex and place of 
birth, current location and official address (Herrero and Ramirez, 1995). Although it is not 
obligatory, almost 98 percent of the population has this card, precisely because it guaran- 
tees identification (Figueroa, 2003). The power of identification of the voter photo identi- 
fication card is only disputed by two other identification devices, which can only be 
obtained by a very small sector of the population: the professional license and the pass- 
port. The first is issued by the Professions Department of the Ministry of Federal Public 
Education and is processed by those requesting federal recognition of their right to prac- 
tice their profession and for purposes of registering patents. The second is provided by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Both of these identification documents have a cost, while the 
voter photo identification card is free of charge. 

In spite of the controls over the issuance of the voter photo identification card, as well 
as contained in the card itself, a series of political scandals, financial fraud and other 
drug-related activities have shown that it is possible for individuals to process more than 
one of these cards. This is the reason behind the implementation in the 1990s of the Sole 
Population Registration Number (CURP), as a single identification number. However, 
this number does not have a biometric component and is simply a numeric reference for 
procedure purposes and not an identification mechanism (Figueroa, 2003). So, the voter 
identification card continues to be one of the most popular forms of identification, even 
when the possibility to falsify and misuse its data has led to the suspicion that the state 
and society are incapable of guaranteeing the verification of someone’s identity. 


Moral panic and government? 


On Monday, 4 August, the body of Fernando Marti was found. He had been kidnapped 
a month before. His family, with an empire ın the business world related to the sale of 
sports gear and gymnasiums, paid a large sum of money to rescue him. The kidnappers 
killed him anyway. The family’s economic position, as well as their association with 
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the world of the media, led to Alejandro Martí, Fernando’s father, one week after the 
recovery of his son’s body, being interviewed on one of the most important national- 
level news programs, with more than 20 minutes of air time. His interviewer was one 
of the most influential newscasters on Mexican television, Joaquín López Dóriga, 
who, in his conversation with the businessman, was sure to mention that he was a 
childhood friend. 

In the interview, Alejandro spoke of his despair, and in an editorial column in a 
national newspaper the newscaster went on to present a profile of this despair that was to 
instigate the spiral of moral panic surrounding the case. He wrote: 


The young boy, who was only 14 years old, has been murdered by a group of criminals that has 
been operating with impunity for years. One group, of which there are many in Mexico, and 
who lie in wait for each of us equally; a group whose actions, by just existing, like all of the 
others, have kidnapped the peace of mind of Mexicans . . . with this kidnapping, with this 
murder, they have kidnapped us all a little, and killed a piece of all of us. (Dóriga, 2008) 


The argument used by this important journalist is based on establishing a situation of 
risk in which all Mexicans are vulnerable to being victims of a crime, particularly a 
kidnapping. Dériga blames the government authorities who, from his perspective, are 
unable to guarantee the safety of the citizens of the country. For the journalist, the 
murdered young man is the symbol of what has happened to the rest of the victims of 
crime and kidnapping. He even equates his kidnapping and death to the death and kid- 
napping of the whole of society. The closing of bis argument is convincing from a 
rhetorical standpoint: there will be more victims, and their numbers will increase if the 
authorities do nothing. 

Also used were arguments to emphasize the personal qualities of the victim so that 
people would feel empathy with him and also place a significant value on his death. The 
idea was also to outline the human, personal civic qualities of his father. Ciro Gómez 
Leyva, from the Milenio newspaper, wrote the following in this regard: 


Alejandro Marti is a good man, a hard worker, who is in tune with the social drama in Mexico. 
I remember his expression of proud benevolence when he stopped half an army to tell me about 
the progress of the first low-cost Sport City gyms. ‘We want to open many of them,’ he said, “In 
Iztapalapa, Ecatepec, wherever they are needed.’ [With the murder of his son like this] he has 
paid the country with Alejandro’s life. This is how fragile honest citizens are who work and 
dream. (Gómez, 2008) 


In this way, the victim’s father is presented as the image of a model citizen, anxious to 
have his work benefit society as a whole. Reference is even made to his plan to open gyms 
in municipalities with the highest concentration of underprivileged and destitute people in 
the metropolitan area of Mexico City, as well as his intention of making health programs 
accessible to even more of the population. Unfortunately, as the journalist points out, his 
work to benefit the majority seems to have been rewarded with his son’s murder. The 
moral seems to be: if you work and make money, even to the benefit of the underprivi- 
leged, your dreams won’t come true because the government authorities cannot guarantee 
your safety. The last line of the editorial is that this is the story of ‘all Mexicans’. 
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The same conclusion is reached in other editorials published in the first two weeks 
after Fernando Marti’s death. His tragedy, says Cholyn Garza, from a local newspaper in 
Coahuila, reflects the life of the middle class: when you get something, the lack of secu- 
rity takes it all away (Garza, 2008). However, the guilty parties pointed to by the media 
as the days passed were the authorities of the federal government and the government of 
Mexico City. Martí's kidnappers seem to have included police officers from both police 
forces. The editorials point not only to these authorities, but also to the judicial system, 
the deputies and senators and all those who it was felt should have done something about 
crime in the country (J Hernández, 2008; Loaeza, 2008; Marin, 2008; Rodriguez, 2008; 
Salazar, 2008). In response to this pressure, one deputy even stated that it was necessary 
to establish the death penalty for kidnappers, a proposal that had some support in certain 
social sectors (Ojeda, 2008; Sefchovich, 2008). Thirteen days later, the president of 
Mexico met with Alejandro Marti to talk about the issue of public safety. At the end of 
August, the death of Fernando Marti, according to Microsoft Live Search, was the sec- 
ond most searched for subject on the internet in Mexico, surpassed only by news on the 
Olympic Games and over and above queries for information on the American swimmer 
Michael Phelps. Two things happened at the end of the month: a march in protest against 
the lack of public safety called “Tluminemos México’ (Let's light up Mexico) was organ- 
ized by various civil society organizations and the XXIII Session of the National Public 
Security Council, headed by President Felipe Calderén and attended by Alejandro Marti, 
was held on 21 August. 

The National Agreement for Security, Justice and Legality was signed at this session 
by various political and civil figures, with four overall objectives: the first, to clear out 
the police institutions and obtain justice; the second, to design a national anti-kidnapping 
policy; the third, to create new federal social readaptation centers; and the last, to 
strengthen the centralized criminal information system. Two innovative initiatives were 
proposed for this last objective: to design a system that would allow for the registration, 
establishment and access to databases of mobile telephone equipment, as well as their 
real time location; and to issue an identification card.3 These two measures were justi- 
fied by the argument that the danger to society is woven into the fabric of society itself, 
‘blanketed’ by ‘entire families and communities’. This government position places the 
central focus of its actions on surveillance, not only of certain social groups but, as 
indicated by Miller and Rose (2009), of the population in general, because anyone could 
be a criminal. 

In summary, it is clear that the kidnapping and murder of Fernando Martt triggered 
moral panic in Mexico in slightly more than a month, characterized by the construc- 
tion, through the press and television, of a threat to that which was considered, as 
stated by Thompson (1998), to be sacred or fundamental to society (in this case the life 
of a teenager who was part of a family considered to be honest and hardworking and, 
it is important to add, with money). Fernando Marti was transformed into a symbol of 
other young people considered to eschew bad habits, who play sports and are creative. 
In this way, they become potential victims, not only of organized crime groups, but 
also of the authorities’ corruption and the disinterest of such authorities in providing 
solutions and guaranteeing peace and public safety. The media took advantage of this 
assessment and obtained a response from the authorities consisting of changes that, as 
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Thompson (1998) considers, would increase the strictness of social controls and regu- 
lations and inspire a return to “traditional” values and a strong feeling of social severity. 
The signing of the National Agreement for Security, Justice and Legality seems to be 
the basis for this intensification of control, specifically the actions focused on imple- 
menting an identification card in order to create a situation of increased governability 
of the population. 

The creation of this card, as well as the control over the cellular phone system data- 
base, all through a system called the National Population Registry (RENAPO) is under- 
stood as a method for governing the population (Foucault, 2006) that establishes who is 
being governed, by whom they must be governed and for what purpose (Rose et al., 
2006) — all this in a social environment in which security has become a predominant 
form of power, more so than sovereign or disciplinary power (Foucault, 2009). This logic 
is possible thanks to a ‘policy of truth’, in Foucault’s (2006) sense of the term: not only 
how power affects discourse, but also how the actors, both individually and collectively, 
organize truths and, consequently, the effects of such power. 


The struggle for identity in Mexico 


Almost a year after the signing of the National Agreement for Security, Justice and 
Legality, the president of Mexico, Felipe Calderón Hinojosa, announced the introduction 
of the Citizen Identification Card. It 1s important to mention that the context of this 
announcement was not the issue of security, but rather the celebration of 150th anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Reform Laws.‘ 

The president also added that issuance of the card represented a legal and practical 
guarantee of identify that was of the same legal nature consecrated by the liberal legisla- 
tions of the 19th century, and that it guaranteed the unique distinction of each and every 
individual since it would contain the full biometric identity of each citizen.* The federal 
government in this way established the CIC as the only means for exercising the right to 
identity of the inhabitants of the country,* while also guaranteeing the ‘vital interests of 
the Mexican state’ (Hernandez, 2009). Nevertheless, there was great debate surrounding 
this proposal, not only in budgetary terms (the Ministry of the Interior requested a 160 
percent increase in its budget for the issuance of the CIC), but also as to who would man- 
age the database of information on each of the citizens and whether or not the introduc- 
tion of the CIC would result in a duplication of functions given the existence of the voter 
photo identification card. 

In response to the first point, the Ministry established that the cost of the CIC would be 
3104 million pesos for 2012, of which 1,066,948,749 pesos would be used for operating 
expenses (Hernandez, 2009). This amount was not approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
since it was considered to be ‘excessive’ and because it was considered impracticable 
because it would create a duplication of identification mechanisms (Hernandez, 2009). In 
a way, the deputies’ decision was made based on the recommendations of the members of 
the IFE who, shortly after the introduction of the CIC was announced by the president of 
the Republic, indicated that this measure would cause a decrease of between 10 and 20 
percent in the number of citizens who would process their voter identification card, as 
well as a decrease in the number of people registered to vote. 
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With regard to the second point, the dispute was originally between two institutions: 
the Ministry of the Interior and the IFE. The first, backed by the president of the Republic, 
argued that an identification mechanism was needed to safeguard the rights of the citi- 
zens and the security of the state. The IFE indicated that the proposal was valid but that 
1t would be better to strengthen the voter identification card as an identity instrument 
until achieving its transformation into a CIC. In this way, the voter registry would be 
turned into a registration of citizens; basically ‘the identity card would be the voter card’ 
(Martinez and Urratia, 2009). 

The last point generated tension: the Ministry of the Interior stated, in response to the 
IFE’s proposal, that it would continue preparations for the issuance of the CIC (Martinez 
and Urratia, 2009). The Ministry of the Interior was urged, at one point, to halt the issu- 
ance of the card when negations with the IFE were at an impasse.’ Within the IFE itself, 
there were also differences among the various advisors.’ Although other agencies were 
also involved in the discussion, it was the Federal Institute of Public Access to Information 
(IFAT) that specifically requested that the Ministry of the Interior analyse the impact of 
the issuance of the card through a Privacy Impact Assessment (PIA), in order to deter- 
mine whether it met the international requirements for personal data protection and to 
establish the criteria for personal information management.? 

The IFAI’s statements led to a definition of the positions of the Ministry of the Interior 
and the IFE, in the sense that they would work together on how to coordinate the CIC and 
the voter identification card.!° The idea presented was to create two different and inde- 
pendent databases: one for the IFE using the Federal Voter Registry, and the other man- 
aged by the Ministry of the Interior, the latter of which would include biometric 
information on the citizens. It was explained that the only common information between 
the two databases would be the Sole Population Registration Number (CURP), and that 
it would be the IFE that would have the authority to verify this information, as well as to 
issue the identification document; that is, the plastic card itself.!! 

This proposal is complicated in administrative terms, but has its base in the history of 
Mexico. The IFE and the voter photo identification card it issues from its electoral regis- 
ter are the result of expropriation by the political parties and civil society of control over 
both such instruments from the state, and the Ministry of the Interior in particular, 
because they had been used to manipulate elections in favor of the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party in presidential, governor, federal, local deputy elections and in elec- 
tions for municipal presidents. The proposal of issuing the CIC implied, for the IFE, the 
IFAI and the political parties, including the Institutional Revolutionary Party, that control 
over the elections would once again be in the hands of a government agency that could 
misuse the information. !? 

The solution proposed by both the Ministry of the Interior and the IFE was based on 
creating two databases that would coexist, managed separately by each of the agencies, but 
that ultimately would be brought together in the same card. One of the databases, con- 
trolled by the Ministry of the Interior, would contain biometric information, such as the 
photograph, a complete set of fingerprints and the image of both eyes in black and white, 
as well as the information contained in the birth certificate. The other database would be 
managed by the IFE and would contain the information from the birth certificate, two fin- 
gerprints, as well as the information related to the geographic identity or georeferencing of 
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the citizen (address), so as to be able to assign the citizen to the corresponding electoral 
ward and the location of the corresponding voting station. 

The difference between the two databases is that information on the geographic 
identity will not be included on the CIC since, according to the IFE, it is not necessary 
for the identification of a person and, given the high mobility of the citizens, it would 
not be particularly useful and, perhaps the most important reason, it avoids use of the 
CIC for electoral purposes to the benefit of the party currently in government (at the 
federal, state, and municipal level). On this last point, the IFE argued that the Ministry 
of the Interior should not have access to the addresses of the individuals, to avoid link- 
ing them to their electoral ward.! Following this line of reasoning, the card itself 
would be issued by the IFE, but using the database generated by the Ministry of the 
Interior (Acosta, 2010). 

According to the proposal, for Mexican citizens to obtain this document, they would 
have to go to the Ministry of the Interior where, using their birth certificate, they would 
enter their personal and biometric information for the issuance of the corresponding 
CURP. They would then take this to the IFE offices, where their fingerprints would be 
taken and address supplied to obtain the card which would include, in the magnetic strip, 
the information from the Ministry of the Interior’s database. For the CIC, there are only 
three categories of the population who will be directly subject to the Ministry of the 
Interior: minors (who, upon turning 18, would apply for their from the IFE), Mexicans 
who live abroad and non-nationals (Irizar, 2009). The current proposal has been well 
received by the political parties represented in the Chamber of Deputies.!* 

As can be seen, the CIC proposed for use in Mexico reflects the contradictions of a 
country that fears going back to having personal information in the hands of the govern- 
ment. The fear is that if this institution has access to the geographic identification of 
individuals, it could permit the mobilization of human and financial resources to pressure 
and coerce the political will of the citizens in election periods or, as happened in the past, 
alteration of the electoral registry to eliminate those who are expected to vote for the 
opposition. To exclude the state authorities from the issuance of the geographic identifi- 
cation of individuals, and establishing the IFE as the agency responsible for issuance of 
the CIC, means that this government device has the characteristic of protecting certain 
personal information of the citizens from the federal government. The purpose of the 
CIC is to guarantee the coexistence in a single card of two different types of personal 
information that jointly provide one identity. 

These two types of personal information feeds into two different worlds of govern- 
ment: the first, based on identification that seeks to know who the person is and support 
the country’s security measures; and the second, focused on ensuring political freedom: 
freedom of speech and the right to vote. They also jointly strengthen the citizen’s right to 
identity and choice. However, the introduction of the CIC results in a series of changes 
in the organization of citizen identification in Mexico: while the voter identification card 
was issued on the voluntary request of a citizen, the implementation of the CIC as the 
only official identification card makes it practically obligatory (for those under 18 and 
foreigners as well). Therefore, unlike now, all of the country’s residents will have to be 
registered in one database or another. However, the identification consists only of 
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information on the individuals and the respective biometrics, and excludes both their 
location and their mobility. 


Final thoughts 


Citizen and national identity cards have always been used for different purposes. They 
can be a mechanism used not only for identification of each individual by the state and 
other individuals, but can also be key to processing the information necessary to certify 
the correct application of various well-being policies to the population. They can be used 
in performing transactions between private parties, as proposed in the failed identifica- 
tion card project in South Africa (Breckenridge, 2008), as well as in the case of the sec- 
ond set of national identification cards in China (Brown, 2008). As can be observed in 
the case of China, the identification card is primarily focused on establishing an efficient 
identification system that guarantees control over the mobility of the population not only 
within the country, but on the internet, since it would allow access to the web. 

In other countries, such as Hong Kong, the purpose of identification cards is to 
control the flow of immigration, although they are also used for other processes of 
both a business and government nature (Greenleaf, 2008). In the case of Japan, as 
well as in the US and in the UK, the cards are of a colonial origin: they control the 
flow of foreign immigration, particularly in the colonies and ex-colonies (Ogasawara, 
2008). In other cases, they are issued in response to an important event that clarifies 
the need to be able to distinguish between friends and enemies, as in the case of India 
(Mehmood, 2008) and the effect of the Kargil War. These studies describe the way in 
which the state monopolizes control over the movement and identification policies 
per se of its population (Amoore, 2008; Torpey, 2000). What does this tell us about 
the Mexican case, however? 

The CIC is in the first instance a response to a situation of moral panic resulting from 
a big event.! However, after the panic diminished and lost momentum, the CIC needed 
discursive support to give it meaning and permanence. The original proposal for the CIC 
has been modified by different actors and social groups who have made a series of argu- 
ments in favor of or against its introduction. What at first could have been a struggle 
between two types of government for the card has become a joint effort of two forms of 
government for identity. This is due to the specific situation of Mexico that could be 
described as two-pronged, as it responds to two different ways of managing the popula- 
tion that come from the same axis. 

This implies the creation of an individual process with special characteristics, as 
described by Foucault (2001 [1981]) for European societies, as the individuality of the 
person in the eyes of the state, insofar as in the case of Mexico at least, there are two 
individualizations to identify each citizen to the state in a different way: biometric 
identity and territorial reference identity. As was described in the discussion between 
the nation’s public entities, one cannot exist without the other, although they cannot be 
fully combined. The main consequence of this individualization is that the state is 
unable to find and territorially locate its residents. In this way, following Torpey’s 
(2000) idea, registration of each citizen implies only being partially embraced by the 
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state, since it is limited in its ability to guarantee monopoly over the movement of its 
citizens within the country. 

This duality in the identity of Mexicans is the product of three fears. The first fears 
emerge, historically, from the population’s collective imagination: the manipulation of 
the electorate (through the misuse, as in the past, of the electoral registry and the issuance 
of voter cards) by the Ministry of the Interior. Consequently, the CIC is the result of the 
fear of the power of the state; that is, it is the reflection of the fear that the citizens of this 
country have of their own society and of government authorities; also, it is the result of 
a secondary fear of a lack of public safety. 

The third fear has been exacerbated by reports that the Ministry of the Interior has 
been involved in irregularities in the bidding process for hardware with the company 
Smartmatic and for software with the Axtel-Unisys association of companies, since some 
of these organizations have been accused of the misuse of information and personal data- 
bases in other countries.!§ In addition, at the time of writing, there continue to be ques- 
tions regarding the legal, economic and technical viability of the CIC." 

Lévi-Strauss (2006) said that someone, sometime, had maliciously said that for 
European cities, the passage of time is an improvement; for American cities, the years 
that pass represent decline. Maybe something similar, at the beginning of this century, is 
happening with the shape of personal identity in Mexico. 
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Notes 


1. The information contained in these parish documents was the date of registration, informa- 
tion about the parents, the neighborhood, the name and occupation of the witnesses, as well 
as the signature of the parish priest, although in some cases the names of the clerks who had 
prepared the document were also included. 

2. The section ‘Moral panic and government’ and the subsequent section have been compiled from a 
database of information drawn, mostly, from national newspapers. The reason for this is that docu- 
ments do not exist in Mexico that establishing an official position on the CIC. The discussion on 
this theme, as well as many others in the public sphere in Mexico, can only be followed by using 
the media. In this same sense, there also do not exist official documents that lay out how a project 
such as the CIC can guarantee public security through the identification of its citizens. 

3. See National Agreement for Security, Justice and Legality (Acuerdo Nacional por la 
Seguridad, la Justicia y la Legalidad), 2008. 

4 Anuncian cédula de identidad biométrica [Biometric identity card is announced] (2009) 
Reforma, 28 July. Available at: www.reforma.com/nacional/articulo/510/1019558/ 

5. See note 4. 

6. Llama Goméz Mont a no rehuir al acuerdo [Gómez Mont makes a plea not to reject the agree- 
ment] (2009) Reforma, 17 July, p. 10 

7. Exhortan diputados a que se suspenda Cédula de Identidad [Deputies exhorted to suspend the 
Identity Card] (2009) El Financiero, 15 December, p. 8. 

8. Frentes politicos [Political fronts] (2009) Excelsior, 8 January, p. 16. 
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9. Notimex (2009) Espera IFAI informe de Segob sobre impacto de la cédula en privacidad [The 
IFAI expects Segob’s report on the impact of the card in privacy] El Peródico de México, 23 
October. Available at: www.elperiodicodemexico.org/Noticias/noticia_317951.html 

10. Subsequently, Federal deputies from various parties considered it necessary to have the 
National Commission for Human Rights evaluate whether registration of the iris information 
and the other biometric data considered in the CIC violated the population’s individual rights 
(see Franco L [2010] Gobernación salió en falso en el caso de cédula, dice Pablo Escudero 
[Interior was wrong in identity card case, says Paul Escudero], La Crónica, 12 January, p. 6.; 
Solicitan a CNDH valorar Cédula de Identidad Ciudadana [National Commission for Human 
Rights requested to assess Citizen Identity Card] (2010) El Informador, 12 January, p. 2; 
Valorará CNDH si la cédula de identidad viola derechos humanos [CNDH will assess whether 
the identity card violates human rights] (2010) Milenio, 12 January, p. 4. 

11. Confirman avances para transformar credencial del IFE en cédula [Progress confirmed to 
change the IFE ID card into a national ID card] (2009) El Financiero, 23 October, p. 4; Urrutia 
A (2009) Analizan convertir la credencial para votar en cédula de identidad [Converting the 
voter card to identity card is being analysed] (2009) La Jornada, 24 October; available at: 
www.jornada.unam.mx/2009/11/24/politica/010n1pol 

12. Debe IFE emitir Cédula Ciudadana: PRI [PRI: IFE must issue citizenship card] (2009) 
Notimex, 1 December, p. 21; Valora PRI crear comisión para cédula de identidad [PRI 
appreciates the creation of a commission for the identity card] (2009) Notimex, 2 
December, p. 4. 

13. Propone IFE crear un documento que integre credencial de elector y cédula de identificación 
[IFE proposes the creation of a document that incorporates voter identification and identity 
card] (2009) La Crónica, 28 December, p. 18; Requiere IFE actualizar su padrón electoral por 
próximas elecciones [IFE requires an update of voter registration for next elections] (2009) 
Milenio, 27 December, p. 11; Gobierno e IFE dan ‘luz verde’ a Cédula de Identidad [IFE and 
government give ‘green light’ to Identity Card] (2010) El Economista, 4 January, p. 3; Sólo 
habrá credencial para votar y no cédula de identidad [There will only be a voter card, but not 
ID card] (2009) El Financiero, 12 January, p. 23; Anuncia IFE suspensión de cédula [IFE 
announces suspension of card] (2010) Reforma, 12 January, p. 5; Garantiza el IFE confiden- 
cialidad de los datos con credencial única [IFE guarantees the confidentiality of the identity 
card data ] (2010) Milenio, 19 January, p. 16. 

14. Avalan legisladores integración de CEDI [Legislators endorse integration of CEDI] (2009) El 
Universal, 29 December, p. 9. 

15. As some sources indicate, the CIC was a project that the federal government was plan- 
ning to develop as of 2005; however, it was not until the death of Fernando Martí that the 
project appeared at the forefront of public opinion (see Desde 2005, se cocinaba la mica 
de identificación [The identification card was cooking since 2005] (2009) Excelsior, 13 
December, p. 8. 

16. “No violamos ninguna ley ni somos chavistas”, se defiende Smartmatic (“We don't violate any 
law nor we are Chavists’, Smartmatic claims defensively] (2009) La Jornada, 2 December, 
p. 19; Solicita Cosmocolor a Segob anular fallo de licitación para Cédula [Cosmocolor asks 
Segob to set aside judgment on tender for identity card] (2009) El Financiero, 2 December, 
p. 14; Vela Casillas está dispuesto a comparecer para aclarar caso [Vela Casillas is willing 
to appear to clarify the case] (2009) La Crónica, 3 December, p. 9; Sospechosismo sobre 
la Cédula de Identidad [Suspicion surrounds the Identity Card] (2009) El Financiero, 3 
December, p. 5. 

17. Costará más de 800 mp convertir IFE a Cédula ([t will cost more than 800 million pesos to 
convert IFE to Identity Card] (2009) El Semanario, 9 December, p. 3. 
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Résumé 


Identité biologique et politique : le systeme d’identification 4 Mexico 

En 2008, après l'assassinat du fils d'un homme d’affaires mexicain renommé, le gou- 
vernement mexicain, des institutions soclales, des entreprises et des médias ont signé 
Accord national pour la sécurité, la justice et la légalité. Cette institution a proposé la 
création d'un Carte d'identification des Citoyens (CIC). Faisant de l'assassinat un « évé- 
nement majeur », elle a créé une « panique morale » dans le pays, ce qui a permis de 
justifier la mise en place de mécanismes de contróle et de surveillance de la population, 
comme la CIC. En 2009, le gouvernement fédéral a annoncé la création d'une carte 
d'identité avec des éléments biométriques. Cependant ce projet rencontre un obstacle 
: la difficile mise en œuvre de bases de données et de collecte de données sur la popula- 
tion mexicaine. Ce texte analyse comment le projet de CIC 4 Mexico a engendré un 
débat sur les conséquences de la concentration sur la carte d’identité, en utilisant deux 
formes d'identification des citoyens : l'identité biométrique et celle en référence à un 
territoire. 


Mots-clés 
Identification personnelle, panique morale, citoyenneté, surveillance, gouvernance 


Resumen 


Identidad biológica y polftica: El sistema de identificación en México 

En 2008, desde el asesinato del hijo de un renombrado hombre de negocios mexicano, 
el gobierno mexicano, las organizaciones soclales, las empresas y comercios, y los medios 
de comunicación, firmaron el Acuerdo Nacional por la Seguridad, la Justicia y la Legalidad. 
Este cuerpo propuso la creación de una Cédula de Identidad Ciudadana (CIC). Al 
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convertir el asesinato en un “gran evento”, ha generado un ‘pánico moral’ en el país, lo 
que permitió la justificación para poner en marcha mecanismos de control y de vigilancia 
de la población- tales como la CIC. En 2009, el gobierno federal anunció la creación de 
una tarjeta de Identidad con elementos biométricos. Sin embargo, este proyecto tuvo un 
obstáculo: la lucha por las bases de datos y la colecta de datos de la población mexicana. 
Este documento analiza cómo el proyecto CIC, en México, ha generado el debate sobre 
las Implicaciones de concentrarse en una tarjeta de identificación, usando dos formas de 
Identificación ciudadana: identidad biométrica y de referencia territorial. 


Palabras clave 
Identificación, pánico moral, ciudadanía, vigilancia, gubernamentalidad 
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Abstract 

Employing the concepts of risk and individualization of Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, this 
article analyses moral discourse in Canadian advice books on how to write a will and 
situates this advice within a history of inheritance in English Canada. The main finding 
is that estate planning experts downplay specific familial obligations and instead present 
estate planning as a procedural matter that entails risk calculations in areas such as 
familial relationships, care in old age and financial management. The moral issues in 
writing a will derive from this administrative emphasis. Our prime duty, apparently, is 
to avoid burdening others with decisions that were ours to make. Hence, the advice 
literature of estate planning affirms Beck and Beck-Gernsheim’s individualization thesis 
by asserting that In death, as in life, our social responsibility is to arrange and manage 
our personal affairs. 
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Introduction 


“You can’t take it with you”, warns Foster's (2002) title in the personal finance section of a 
big-box bookstore alongside Wark (2001) who promises to deliver “everything you need to 
know” about how to plan your estate and prepare your will. This study examines 12 such 
books on estate planning, all Canadian resources written in the first decade of the 21st century, 
to gain insight into the morality of late modernity. Self-help literature, which frequently 
provides material for scholarly analysis, can sustain several types of readings, from material 
feminist (Margolis, 2000) to post-structural (Rimke, 2000). The first goal of this study is to 
read the self-help books on estate planning through the theoretical lens of Beck and 
Beck-Gernsheim (2002) to illustrate their constructs of institutional individualization and 
risk society, ideas that have close parallel in the work of Giddens (1991; see also Beck et al., 
1994). Such a reading will illuminate both structural and cultural aspects of inheritance. For 
instance, because estate planning experts are careful not to imply how family members 
ought to treat one another in their wills, they are seldom taken as purveyors of morality. Yet 
they do make prescriptions that, according to the work of Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, typify 
the nature of familial obligation and social morality of late modern culture. 

A second goal of this study is to address a near omission of the topic of inheritance in 
the work of Beck and Beck-Gernsheim. Their inattention to inheritance is surprising 
given how many facets of late modern family life they have analysed. Also, where Beck’s 
ideas are considered in the scholarly literature on inheritance, some misreading occurs, 
which we address. 

Our argument, in brief, is that contemporary estate planning experts present will-making 
as a technical exercise in financial and risk management. Advisors de-emphasize custom- 
ary kinship obligations and instead emphasize the importance of planning and managing 
one’s financial affairs so as to relieve surviving kin of the burden of estate administration 
and decision-making. This pattern is consistent with Beck, Beck-Gernsheim and Giddens’ 
thesis that an epochal shift from ‘first’ to ‘second’ modernity in the western welfare states 
is marked by the intensification and institutionalization of individualism (Higgs and 
Gilleard, 2006: 228). We present key elements of this argument in the next section. We 
then relate these ideas to historical patterns of inheritance and familial obligation in 
English Canada in order to contextualize our analysis of the advice of late modern estate 
planning specialists that follows.! 


The individualization thesis and inheritance 


In a series of essays devoted to aspects of family and life course — marriage, household 
divisions of labour, wishing and planning for children, old age care and dying — Beck and 
Beck-Gernsheim (2002) apply and shed empirical light on Beck’s (1992a, 1992b) earlier 
work on individualization and the risk society. Institutional individualism, they argue, is 
a sociological phenomenon that does not take as its starting point the neoliberal construct 
of the individual as an autonomous, rational, self-interest-maximizing, free-market sub- 
ject. Rather, Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, as well as Giddens (1991, 1994), seek to explain 
how individualism has been institutionalized as a structural feature of contemporary life. 
Individualization refers to the ways individual interdependence is organized through the 
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basic institutions of late modern society — the welfare state, gender relations, labour markets, 
commerce, industry, training, technology and, as we show, inheritance — to privilege the 
individual rather than the group. 

Institutionalized individualism implies that individual choice is a material condition as 
individuals” lives are less defined and constrained by tradition, and their social relation- 
ships and values are less determined by family, neighbourhood, religion, class and status 
groups. Contrary to neoliberal ideology, however, choice does not imply emancipation. 
Individuals are compelled to create their own self-identity and to set their own course 
through a myriad of decisions that add up to a ‘do-it-yourself biography’. Individuals have 
no choice, in other words, but to become self-driven planning units; they must ‘make 
themselves the center of their own life plans and conduct’ (Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 45). 
Again, contrary to neoliberal thought, individual life plans concerning education, career, 
relationships and intimacies, fertility, marriage, divorce, finances, self-care and dying are 
not merely expressions of personal desire. Individual choices are fettered to globalized 
markets, experimental mega-technologies, ever-changing guidelines and official regula- 
tions. Hence, they unfold in a climate of risk, and at every social location any given deci- 
sion could spell a fall. 

Beck and Beck-Gernsheim argue that, whereas in the past, families and ascriptive 
groups defined by class, neighbourhood, ethnicity and so on suffered the shocks of market 
failure, ecological breakdown and disastrous social policy as groups, it is increasingly 
individuals who must absorb the structural contradictions of late capitalism within their 
own failure-prone biographies. Here individualization links to arguments about risk. The 
key point is not that late modern subjects face more danger and uncertainty than in the 
past — although Beck and Giddens have much to say about high consequence risks stem- 
ming from interdependent global systems of production, trade, finance and so on (e.g. 
Giddens, 1991: 136). Rather, the description of late modernity as a ‘risk society’ refers to 
common responses to modern dangers: adopting a ‘calculative attitude’, thinking proba- 
bilistically and seeking out experts to inform action in all areas of daily life (Giddens, 
1991: 28). The notion of the risk society also complicates an analysis of social inequality. 
As a statistical probability, risk is hierarchically distributed within class, gender and 
other social categories, but the institutionalization of individualism intensifies a sense of 
vulnerability across all groups. Misfortunates of all stripes appear as victims of their own 
ill-planning, bad choices or personal lack, not as members of social groups which are 
adversely affected by statistically normal events (Perrow, 1984). 

In response to an array of critics of and adherents to Beck, Beck-Gernsheim and 
Giddens” theories, recent reviewers of their work on risk and individualization have 
sought to bridge polarized positions by clarifying debates, elaborating theory and sug- 
gesting new avenues for research (Ekberg, 2007; Mythen, 2007). Furthering these efforts, 
we address two points of doubt about the individualization thesis that have been raised 
by the authors of a major empirical study of family inheritance (Finch and Mason, 2000). 
The first objection is that the concept of individualization seems to refute the high degree 
of connectedness and relationality that can be observed empirically in open-ended inter- 
views about social morality and individual projects. Through such interviews, Finch and 
Mason (2000: 22) regard their own research subjects as producing relational biographies 
and projects, which these authors consider as distinct from projects of the self. 
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While the individualization thesis throws light on an institutional structure and a 
social morality that positions the individual as the prime mover in fashioning a personal 
identity, lifestyle and so on, Beck and Beck-Gernsheim are not positing that other people 
exist only as adjuncts to projects of the self. They further emphasize that individualization 
does not imply egoism or narcissism. Nor does it imply that people are forsaking 
commitments to one another, although intimate bonds do entail more negotiation, are 
more fragile and occur in more diverse constellations. The Key point, which calls for 
sociological analysis, is how individualization is, paradoxically, a collective experience. 
Individualization describes how people in both traditional and ‘post-familial’ families 
must work out their obligations in the mutual recognition that the “duty to oneself” and 
the ‘right to a life of one’s own’ are institutionally mandated. In other words, although 
people are claiming the right to make choices and pursue lifestyles as individuals, that 
right must be reciprocally defended and actively supported by others (Beck and 
Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 212; see also Kemp, 2004). 

For Finch and Mason (2000), a second limitation to the individualization thesis is 
that individualism has been, in fact, a longstanding feature of the English inheritance 
system, as evidenced in the principle of testamentary freedom, which goes back to the 
17th century. A central tenet of Anglo-American inheritance law, testamentary free- 
dom, implies that persons who make a will, known as testators, are entitled to dispose 
of their property in any way they choose in that will, provided they have the mental 
capacity to make decisions and their decision-making is not unduly influenced by 
another (Rosenfeld, 1979). Countering the more general charge that individualism is 
nothing new, Beck distinguishes between the bourgeois individualism of the 18th and 
19th centuries, on the one hand, which grew out of struggles against feudal aristocra- 
cies for private ownership and accumulation of capital, and late modern individualiza- 
tion, on the other hand, which is a product of late modern labour markets, educational 
systems and other welfare state institutions (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 32). 

Whereas Finch and Mason (2000) depict historical continuity in their preference for a 
homogenizing concept of individualism, Beck’s purpose is to delineate the features of 
‘second modernity’ which he argues is brought about by globalization, by the achieve- 
ments of the welfare state and by the ‘side effects’ of ‘first modernity’ in producing high 
consequence risks. “Second modernity” is characterized not only by individualization but 
by also the interrelated processes of detraditionalization, risk assessment, personal 
responsibility and dependence on experts. Because of the obvious association between 
testamentary freedom and bourgeois individualism, which Finch and Mason (2000) 
point out, the more recent institutional change that inheritance has undergone makes the 
early 21st-century rules and expert discourses of inheritance in English Canada a useful 
case for clarifying the meaning and significance of Beck and Beck-Gernsheim’s indi- 
vidualization thesis as it pertains to late modern individualism. 


Historical context: Inheritance as an individualizing 
institution 


A good way to trace the individualization of inheritance historically is to examine how 
the socio-legal principle of testamentary freedom has been constrained in law and practice 
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from ‘first’ to ‘second’ modernity. In medieval England, rules and customs governing 
inheritance were specific to sex, social status, locale and types of property, but few people 
from any social group were accorded even limited degrees of testamentary power 
(Shammas, 1987). The system of family capitalism of early modern England and the 
settler colonies enshrined testamentary freedom as one of the ways in which household 
heads could control family capital. While on the face of it, the 18th- and 19th-century 
principle of testamentary freedom would appear to be consistent with late modern notions 
of individual choice, in reality, testators’ decisions have always been tempered in differ- 
ent ways and to different degrees. 

A significant exception to testamentary freedom was the limited property rights of 
women. In English Canada, for example, married women could not hold property in their 
own name, including property they brought into a marriage, until 1859. The Married 
Women’s Act in 1872 extended married women’s rights to own and administer separate 
property, but family property remained under men’s ownership and control, and wives 
who laboured in a family enterprise were not entitled to income from that labour. Rarely 
owning property, women were rarely positioned to bequeath it, and this {imitation 
continued well after the Married Women’s Act was passed, as a legal textbook written for 
Osgoode Hall law students in 1882 reveals: ‘An exception to this absolute power of 
disposition may be found in the case of a married woman, whose right to devise her 
property outside of her own family, or favor one child to the exclusion of the others, is 
still questioned’ (O’ Sullivan, 1882: 216). 

Disparity in men’s and women’s ownership and control of property continued into the 
early 20th century, as is evident in rates of will-making. Di Matteo and George (1998) 
examined a total of 405 wills from Wentworth County, Ontario, that were probated in the 
years 1872, 1882, 1892 and 1902. Only 12 percent of probated wills in 1872 were written 
by women, and only 4 percent were by married women. By 1902, the proportion of married 
women’s wills had increased only to 8.2 percent. The estates of all women, married and 
unmarried, represented only a small fraction of the total intergenerational wealth transfer 
for those years: 2.3 percent and 7.9 percent for 1872 and 1902 respectively. 

Gendered property arrangements in the 18th and 19th centuries also limited men’s 
testamentary freedom in practice. Although a man could, and sometimes did, leave prop- 
erty to his wife, his own kin and sons were the customary heirs (Shammas, 1987). 
Widows and single women over the age of 21 officially held the same property rights as 
men, but as Cohen (1988: 45) observes, ‘Inheritance practices and social and legal 
restrictions with regard to occupation and appropriate behavior meant that most property 
was controlled by males. . . . For most women the property protection for single women 
was irrelevant.’ Cohen sampled 31 male wills in three Ontario counties in the period 
1850 to 1858. She found that most testators left the major part of the estate to their sons 
with instructions on how they were to support their mother. Over a third of the men’s 
wills specified that a widow would be disinherited if she remarried. Testamentary free- 
dom notwithstanding, then, 18th- and 19th-century inheritance was socially organized to 
achieve patrilineal transfers of property while giving men a means of controlling wives 
and children through the power to disinherit (Shammas, 1987: 149). 

By the mid-twentieth century, considerable change in family and economic structure 
had taken place. Studies of wills in the early twentieth century document the trend 
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towards testators protecting the surviving spouse such that by mid-century the majority 
of married male decedents (deceased persons) were leaving all of their estate to their 
wives (Clignet, 1992; Hill, 1995). This shift from lineal to spousal inheritance took place 
well before changes in inheritance law. Testamentary freedom was still moderated in 
practice through normative codes of masculinity but social norms now favoured inheritance 
by the surviving spouse, typically the wife. A basic imperative for a middle-class man 
was to achieve financial success as the family provider, and this could be demonstrated 
through providing for his widow through life insurance and the will (Kimmel, 1996; 
Rogers, 1953). 

In the 1960s, Canadian provinces began introducing reforms to bring inheritance law 
more in line with social behaviour. Similar legal reforms took place in other common law 
countries such as England and the US with the following general aims in relation to 
heterosexual spouses: promotion of spousal inheritance by removing taxes and probate 
fees from spousal transfers; protection of the surviving spouse and dependent children 
from disinheritance; formal equality between spouses; recognition of the complexity of 
family forms and a degree of flexibility to balance the interests of a surviving spouse and 
any of the decedent’s children who may be unrelated to the spouse (Hill, 1995; 
Willenbacher, 2003). 

Aspects of the new protective family laws vary by province, but to take the example 
of Ontario, the Succession Law Reform Act introduced in 1978 entitles a spouse and any 
dependants of the deceased to support from the estate. With respect to spouses, Ontario 
family law treats death as it does marital breakdown, deeming a spouse entitled to half of 
the net family property (a calculation based on the value of the matrimonial home, plus 
property and assets acquired during a marriage). Because the spousal entitlement over- 
rides a will, a spouse may elect to receive it in lieu of the provisions in the will if the will 
does not provide adequately. A key aspect of the reforms in Ontario was the widening of 
the categories of dependants to include adopted children, children born out of wedlock 
and any child, parent or grandparent who had been receiving financial support from the 
decedent. Any pre-existing, court-ordered financial obligations towards an ex-spouse 
also were required to be paid out of the estate. More recently, courts in Ontario have 
treated the surviving partner of a same-sex or heterosexual common law couple similarly 
to dependants with respect to support obligations. 

These new entitlements of spouses and dependants disrupt the blanket condition of 
testamentary freedom that had pertained historically, at least in principle, mainly to 
male will-makers. Although eroding testamentary freedom, these legal reforms actually 
underscore Beck and Beck-Gernsheim’s notion of institutional individualism in two 
ways. First, the regulations recognize the detraditionalization of families in that the 
formulas for protecting the interests of dependants no longer assume a particular family 
form. Individual entitlements are determined not only by traditional roles and by 
consanguinity but also by the nature of existing relationships, which are acknowledged 
to be complex and diverse. Second, captured within the construct of institutional indi- 
vidualization is the paradoxical process of the freeing of individuals from traditional 
roles and duties and the simultaneous introduction of new commitments that are shaped 
by the way people must relate to social institutions as individuals (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 
2002: 202). The history of inheritance reforms exemplifies this process. As inheritance 
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has become less constrained by tradition, new regulations have been enacted that specify 
a standard set of obligations towards surviving spouses and dependants. The institu- 
tional individualization of inheritance has given rise to new imaginaries of morality and 
risk, as we explore next. 


Individualization in advice literature on estate planning 


The advice literature on estate planning and will-writing began to proliferate in the 
1970s, which was around the time of the reforms to inheritance law in English Canada, 
Such literature is a product of a number of converging trends such as the expansion of the 
financial services industry, the growth in personal assets of a segment of the baby boom 
generation and their parents, the emergence of the institution of retirement, and the 
heightened insecurity people experience due to restructuring of labour markets and the 
welfare state, all of which prompt people to engage in reflexive planning especially later 
in life (Denton et al., 2004). These books also signal and produce individualized culture 
specifically in relation to the risks of planning one’s will. 

Writing about the advice genre more broadly, Beck and Beck-Gernsheim relate the 
consumption of expert advice to the uncertainty and self-doubt of individualized culture. 
In this ‘state of permanent endangerment’, they write, 


_.. the overtaxed individual ‘seeks, finds and produces countless authorities intervening in 
social and psychic life”. . . . This creates the market for the answer factories, the psycho-boom, 
the advice literature . . . which is supposed to drown out the tyranny of possibilities, but in fact 
reinforces it with its changing fashions. (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 7) 


The partial replacement of past tyrannies with the ‘tyranny of possibilities’ has intro- 
duced a ‘self-culture,’ in which individuals seek out risk-brokering experts to guide them 
in ‘the compulsion and the pleasure of leading an insecure life of one’s own and coordi- 
nating it with the distinctive lives of other people’ (2002: 42). 

In order to analyse this emergent expert-guided self-culture of inheritance, we wanted 
to identify a set of readily available books on will-writing and estate planning. The single 
criterion for our sample was that the books be in fairly wide circulation as adduced by their 
availability through the largest Canadian book retailer. Two “keyword” searches of the 
retailer’s online catalogue using the terms ‘estate planning’ and ‘write your will’ resulted in 
several dozen ‘hits’. Narrowing the search to Canadian books published after the year 2000 
yielded 12 titles that were ‘in stock’. One of these was specific to Ontario and one focused 
mainly on British Columbia. This sampling method resulted in a group of books that all 
belonged to the financial and legal subject category. This homogeneity of the texts was not 
an intended or necessary outcome of our method of selecting books, but it is noteworthy 
that a person shopping for advice on writing their will in this commonsense way would hit 
upon only books that approach the topic from a financial and legal standpoint and not from 
the standpoint of ‘family relationships’, ‘death and grief” or ‘ethics and morality’, even 
though will-writing clearly relates to these existing subject categories as well. 

Analysis of the 12 books combined techniques of qualitative content analysis and 
theoretically guided analysis of discourses of individualism, risk and death. We began by 
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reading all the books in their entirety and writing detailed notes for each. At this initial 
stage, our goal was an open-ended reading of the books; however, as an exploratory 
device for our note taking, we applied a framework that had guided Hochschild’s (1994) 
analysis of popular advice literature. This involved documenting four aspects of each 
book: (1) the author’s tone and relationship with reader; (2) didactic descriptions of 
moral or social reality; (3) concrete practices advocated; and (4) exemplary and caution- 
ary stories (Hochschild, 1994: 4). The usefulness of this scheme for summarization was 
that it revealed the commonalities in the latter three aspects, which are related to content, 
among books that were strikingly different in style: one book is in a novel format; another 
uses comic elements such as cartoons and puns in each heading; four belong to a trade- 
marked reference series; in one the author’s name appears only on the copyright page 
whereas two others feature the authors’ portraits on the front cover. The authors’ tones 
range from personal candour to abstract, encyclopaedic expertise. 

As the next process to identify commonalities across the books, we then coded the 
notes by marking them up with descriptive and interpretive labels in the manner of 
grounded theory analysis (Ragin, 1994). At this stage, we sought to apply the concept of 
individualized risk as an interpretive frame for the emerging themes, such as why one 
should have a current, valid will. After condensing the data by comparing and grouping 
the codes, we identified three themes as particularly prominent and emblematic of indi- 
vidualization in estate planning: the risk of family conflict, the risk of lack of care in old 
age and the risk of financial loss. 

Finally, we returned to the texts to select and discursively analyse passages pertaining 
to each theme. Following Fairclough (2003: 3) in the view that discourse analysis ‘oscil- 
lates’ between ‘a focus on specific texts and a focus on . . . the relatively durable social 
structuring of language which is itself one element of the relatively durable structuring 
and networking of social practice’, we interpreted the books as informative on a number 
of levels. For instance, they represent clever marketing by estate lawyers and financial 
planners to convince readers to purchase their services. At the same time, they are 
informative of the particulars of will-writing in late modern English Canada. All of these 
elements of genre, discourses and factual particularities are revealing of the structural 
transformations of late modernity. 

To perform this ‘oscillation’ between text and social context, we examined particular 
ways the texts represented each of the themes we had identified. We used a number of 
techniques for textual analysis, such as paying close attention to how meaning is con- 
structed through motifs and tropes of language, humour, metaphor and contradiction. We 
also looked for conspicuous silences, and noted at this stage the absence of overt refer- 
ences to death. By combining the procedures of qualitative content analysis with the 
approach of textual analysis in this way, we aimed both to demonstrate the consistency 
within the field of expert discourse and also to expose how the discourse works to pro- 
duce a culture of individualization and risk. 

All the books deal primarily with the legal and financial implications of will-writing. 
Of the 12 books’ 15 authors and co-authors, 11 are lawyers, while four are accountants 
or financial advisors. These authors have little to say about the emotional and relational 
implications of estate planning decisions. On the contrary, their overriding focus is on 
achieving the efficient transfer of property through an uncontestable will. One author 
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sums up the general emphasis succinctly: “The result of a successful estate plan is the 
preservation of your assets (from taxes or a forced sale) and the smooth transfer of those 
assets to your beneficiaries in a manner that satisfies your wishes” (Foster, 2002: 9). 

This pragmatic emphasis matches the authors” emphasis on the uniqueness of each 
testator’s situation and the individuality of his or her wishes. The authors inform readers 
of their rights and responsibilities under the law, and urge them to seek the help of estate 
lawyers, financial advisors and tax accountants so that their preferences can be met 
within the regulatory context of family, taxation and succession law. ‘Any decision on 
beneficiaries is a complex one’, explains one author. ‘There are rules of law that deter- 
mine the rights of certain beneficiaries that might take priority over the wishes of an 
individual’ (Herman, 2000: 15). In another book the authors cite an unverified estimate 
that, ‘only one out of three adults has a will’, and infer from this that, ‘two-thirds of the 
time when people die their wishes are not met’ (Gray and Budd, 2002: 28). The statement 
is sensationalistic; the population of adults without a will does not necessarily equal the 
numbers who die without a will because people tend to write their will in mid- to late life, 
closer to their time of death. More significantly, individualism is evident in the assump- 
tion that each person bears a unique set of wishes and that the absence of a will to give 
effect to these wishes implies that the wishes will not be realized. That the absence of a 
will could indicate the absence of formulated wishes, or even the wish not to have a will, 
is not considered. 

When a person dies without a will, the court distributes his or her estate to family 
members according to a formula for intestate succession that allocates specific propor- 
tions to the surviving spouse and/or child(ren) or grandchildren, and if there is no spouse 
and no children, to the closest next of kin. Also, a spouse can still make an equalization 
claim and dependants can still make a dependant support claim if a person dies without 
a will. Hence in most cases, not creating a will is not necessarily a disastrous or morally 
reprehensible act; family is still provided for without one. 

Nevertheless, for estate planning experts, so critical is the realization of individual 
wishes through a valid will that all of the books’ authors proclaim the urgency of writing 
a will for people of all ages. One author bolsters her appeal by quoting John F Kennedy: 
‘There are risks and costs to a program of action. But they are far less than the long-range 
risks and costs of comfortable inaction’ (Foster, 2002: 7). Another author likens the estate 
plan to a security and alarm system at home or work, noting: ‘Estate planning is also a 
save and protect system’ (Olkovich, 2005: 3). 

The recurring metaphors of life as an emergency and the writing of a will as “a jour- 
ney fraught with danger’ (Fish and Kotzer, 2004: 26) reinforce the individualizing 
message that ‘peace of mind’ requires concerted planning. The estate planning experts 
spell out three areas of particular danger: family conflict, lack of care in old age and 
financial loss. 


The risk of family conflict 


A prominent theme in the wills advice literature 1s that poor planning can spell a legacy 
of bitterness for surviving family members. The books are replete with ‘real life exam- 
ples’ drawn from the authors’ legal practices, stories about family ruptures caused by 
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poor planning or the faulty assumptions of the will-maker. “Destruction of your family”, 
two authors warn, “can easily result from oversight, procrastination, trivialization of the 
real issues involved and disorganization itself” (Fish and Kotzer, 2004: 136). Some 
authors relay the concern about family discord to underscore the financial importance of 
avoiding litigation which could deplete the estate. The prospect of a family fight is also 
linked to the way family law reforms have ‘eroded’ or ‘whittled down’ the principle of 
testamentary freedom (Botnick, 2000: 91; Carter, 2008: 34). The advisors try to dispel 
the ‘myth’ that a spouse or family member easily can be left out of the will or given a 
reduced bequest (Gray and Budd, 2002: 33), and warn the testator to ‘take into account 
the claims that your spouse or dependants may have against your estate’ (Kerr and Kurtz, 
2000: 266). 

Only a few of the books explore in detail some of the ways that estate planning can 
become controversial and potentially spark a family dispute: deciding to compensate a 
care-giver for years of sacrificed income; taking into account special favours such as inter 
vivos gifts or unpaid loans to one offspring by reducing his or her inheritance relative to 
other beneficiaries; entering a binding agreement to reduce the entitlement of the current 
spouse in favour of children from earlier marriages; making need the criterion for appor- 
tioning the estate; disregarding considerations of reciprocity or need in favour of a strictly 
equal division (Fish and Kotzer, 2004; Olkovich, 2005). For the most part, however, delicate 
questions about how to fairly allocate assets and personal property, and the relational 
entailments of these decisions, are treated superficially, if at all. Instead, the focus of most 
authors is on the complications introduced by changes to legal entitlements, especially the 
‘dramatic effect’ of the legislation ‘in situations where a deceased person attempts to 
exclude the surviving spouse from sharing equally in the family property’ (Botnick, 2000: 
91). Such entitlements are presumed to compound the complexity of already precarious 
familial relationships. Hence the wry warning: ‘If your marriage survives the stresses of 
modern day living, that’s terrific. But no matter how well you and your spouse get along, 
the Family Law Act rules can apply upon your death’ (Wark, 2001: 136). 


The risk of long-term care 


Planning for long-term care is a second risky area according to many of the experts. 
Historically, when inheritance was of material importance to setting up a household or 
maintaining financial independence after the death of a spouse, bequests functioned as a 
means of punishing or rewarding adult children or a dependent wife (Di Matteo and 
George, 1998). The freedom to disinherit backed a gendered system of intergenerational 
reciprocity that assured a father’s care in old age. As households became increasingly 
dependent on markets, adult children and wives gained more financial independence, 
while the services they had exclusively provided at the household level became more 
readily available for purchase (Di Matteo and George, 1998). In the present, the afford- 
ability of care on the market for most people, however, is uncertain, and the elderly can 
expect longer periods of dependence on care-givers or care facilities (Northcott and 
Wilson, 2001). 

In reflection of this uncertainty about the future, five of the books emphasize the com- 
plexity of decision-making about how to arrange or pay for care. These are the books that 
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broaden their focus beyond the do-it-yourself will to more comprehensive and prescrip- 
tive counselling in estate planning and retirement planning as components of the do-it- 
yourself biography. As Gray and Budd (2002: 2) put it: “Regardless of your age, the issue 
of estate planning, in conjunction with your will, is an essential element of life planning.” 
With chapter titles such as, “Will there be anything left?” these books outline strategies 
for “meeting financial needs for the rest of your life” (Foster, 2002: 4). The challenge in 
undertaking such planning is to anticipate change, including “changes in tax legislation, 
succession law and family law” (Foster, 2002: 4), in addition to changes in constellations 
of familial ties due to births, deaths, long distance moves, one’s own and one’s children's 
marriages, divorces and other relationship ruptures. Furthermore, social insurance pro- 
grammes, such as universal health care and old age security pensions provide no guaran- 
tees, as the estate planning experts predict future cutbacks. Expert-assisted life planning 
cannot begin too early, therefore, if one is to prepare for the contingencies of care in later 
years. This message resonates with the third area of risk: financial security and control 
over assets. 


The risk of financial loss 


In much of the estate planning literature, readers are encouraged to ‘develop the estate 
plan as if it were an extension of their financial plan’, an opportunity to ‘clarify and 
quantify their goals’ (O’Brien, 2006). They are also urged to arrange for customized 
professional financial planning as a means of managing financial jeopardy. Short of 
this, The Canadian Guide to Will and Estate Planning (Gray and Budd, 2002), the longest 
and most detailed book in the sample, launches into a list of techniques for minimizing 
and deferring taxes and probate fees on page 1 of Chapter 1. By Chapter 2, readers are 
admonished to ‘anticipate and neutralize’ 12 forms of risk to their ‘financial net worth, 
cash flow, lifestyle and estate’ (Gray and Budd, 2002: 23-5). Yet, the list of risks neces- 
sarily excludes from the calculus a worst possible scenario: an extensive, wide-scale 
collapse of financial markets. As Beck emphasizes in Risk Society (1992b), exercises in 
risk analysis cannot entertain thinking about the unthinkable, and this is true of the 
estate planning strategies suggested in the books. The individualization of systemic and 
social risks represses and depoliticizes knowledge of market friability (as well as 
nuclear hazards, ecosystem degradation and other threats), requiring that individuals 
pursue personal insurance tactics rather than search for effective forms of social 
accountability (Beck, 1992a). For instance, acknowledging that ‘life doesn’t always go 
according to plan’, the advisors exhort readers to plan all the more: “You can’t control 
everything, but you can take away some of the uncertainty by putting an estate plan into 
action’ (Wark, 2001: 12, 15). 


Discussion: The detraditionalization of inheritance 


The self-help books on estate planning that now proliferate within the category of finan- 
cial planning must be understood through the social-legal history of inheritance in which 
testamentary freedom has operated in different ways. Although in principle testators 
have had the right to bequeath their property in any manner they wished, in practice, 
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traditions of lineal inheritance in the 19th century, and paternalistic norms of the postwar 
period have constrained and moderated testamentary freedom. Inheritance advisors during 
these periods championed customary practice. For instance, in 1883, a lawyer writing 
advice for clergy and doctors to assist the dying with their final instructions plainly 
advocated that men should pass their property along male lines of succession (O’Sullivan, 
1883). In the 1950s, a financial planner authored one of the first popular advice books on 
estate planning in which he urged married, middle-class men to will all to their widows 
and use life insurance to secure their standard of living (Rogers, 1953). In legitimizing 
and naturalizing patriarchal and paternalistic traditions, all the while celebrating testa- 
mentary freedom, these advisors from earlier periods weakly mask the control husbands 
could exercise over wives and other prospective heirs through the right to disinherit, 
even though the practice of disinheritance was actually quite rare (Schwartz, 2000). 

Beginning in the 1970s in English Canada, the law became more restrictive of testa- 
mentary freedom. More categories of claimants to estates gained legal entitlements. At 
this time, the popular advice literature on ‘how to write a will’ burgeoned. Regulation of 
testamentary freedom coincided with new messages in the advice books that individuals 
must make numerous, complex decisions about how to settle their end-of-life affairs. 
Contemporary authors make little reference to traditional or familial obligation; patriar- 
chal and paternalistic duties are succeeded by individualized duties to plan one’s future, 
to enlist the help of risk-brokering professionals and to bear the moral, relational and 
financial risk of things going wrong. Nor do the authors refer to the broader implications 
of inheritance reforms such as the fact that, despite protective laws, widows remain espe- 
cially vulnerable to poverty (Statistics Canada, 2005). The pandemic of individualized 
risk that the authors conjure overshadows the social distribution of vulnerability, and 
thereby removes inheritance from the field of politics. 

These findings are illustrative of Beck and Beck-Gernsheim’s writings on institu- 
tionalized individualism. Late modern institutions, they argue, increasingly regulate 
individual action and, at the same time, prescribe individual choice and decision-making, 
which is predicated on individual freedom. Freedom, however, should not be inter- 
preted as unfettered action. Rather freedom entails a contradictory dependence on insti- 
tutions that compel people ‘to conceive of themselves as do-it-yourself producers of 
meaning and biography’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 15 1). 


Conclusion: On avoiding an unplanned death 


Pertinent to the study of inheritance in any period is the question of culturally prescribed 
social obligations at the end of one’s life. The decline of traditional customs and authorities 
and the emergence of a self-help industry raise this very question for Beck and Beck-Gernsheim 
about ‘the social morality associated with the life of one’s own’ (2002: 151). A cartoon 
in one estate planning book captures the emphasis of the advice literature with respect to 
dying. It shows a balding man surveying a messy office. The man says, ‘I know I should 
tidy up, but I’m convinced that as long as I’m this disorganized, I can’t die’ (Kerr and 
Kurtz, 2000: 349). The advice book authors try to quiet anxieties about will-making by 
underplaying, or in this case, bringing humour to, the association between estate plan- 
ning and dying. They acknowledge the factuality of death — that is why we must prepare 
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a will and do it soon — but, they present estate planning as a procedural matter, divorced 
from the emotional, psychological and relational complexities of preparing for death. 
Their focus on techniques for transferring money and property, including the legal, 
financial and taxation implications of various strategies, also precludes in-depth discus- 
sion of specific familial obligations, customary or new. 

An essay of Beck’s on death and dying (in Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002) helps us 
interpret this administrative emphasis and points to the ways that the estate planning 
experts deliver a moral message nevertheless. In the advice literature, death has no mean- 
ing apart from its finality, and this, says Beck, is a hallmark of late modernity. Social 
morality revolves around the do-it-yourself biography, which is always threatened by 
failure. It follows that by not having a will, one risks burdening others with administra- 
tive uncertainty, decisions and ambiguity about one’s choices and intentions. Dying 
intestate, according to the experts, represents a final failure of the life of one’s own — and 
one that cannot be rectified. Consequently, the guides insist that “an unplanned death is a 
mess: a morass of unanswered questions; a white flag surrender of responsibilities to 
various courts and government officials; a formula for resentment and bitterness among 
survivors’ (Seltzer, 2000: xix). Here both the institutional quality and reciprocal moral 
obligations of individualization are evident. Estate planning neither hastens nor prevents 
death, say the experts, but is a means of managing the messiness that death portends. You 
can’t take it with you, as the title warns (Foster, 2002), nor can you any longer leave your 
estate to whomsoever you choose, but the key moral issue when it comes to inheritance 
is that you must not fail or neglect to arrange and manage your own affairs. 
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Résumé 


Comment écrire son testament dans une époque risquée: l'institutionnali- 
sation de l'individualisme dans la planification des successions au Canada 
anglais 

Employant les concepts de risque et d'individualisation de Beck et Beck-Gernsheim, 
cet article analyse le discours moral dans des livres canadiens de consell sur comment 
écrire son testament et il replace ces recommandations dans l’histoire de l'héritage au 
Canada anglais. Le principal résultat est que les experts en planification des successions 
négligent les obligations familiales spécifiques et présentent a la place la planification des 
successions comme une affaire de procédure qui comprend des calculs de risques dans 
des domaines tels que les relations familiales, le soin au grand âge et le management 
financier. Les problèmes moraux dans l'écriture d'un testament proviennent de cet accent 
mis sur l’administratif. Notre premier devoir, apparemment, est d'éviter de déléguer à 
d'autres des décisions qu'il nous appartenait de prendre. Donc la littérature de consell 
sur la planification des successions confirme la validité de la thèse de l'individualisation 
de Beck et Beck-Gernsheim, en affirmant que dans la mort comme dans la vie, notre 
responsabilité sociale consiste à préparer et gérer nos affaires personnelles. 


Mots-clés 
héritage, individualisation, littérature de conseil, planification de succession, société du risque 
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Resúmen 


Como escribir tu testamento en una edad de riesgo: La institucionalización del 
individualismo en la planificación de heredades en el Canadá inglés 

Empleando los conceptos de riesgo e indlvidualtzación de Beck y Beck-Gernsheim, este 
artículo analiza el discurso moral en libros de asesoramiento canadienses sobre cómo 
escribir un testamento y sitúa este consejo dentro de la historia de la herencia en el 
Canadá inglés. El principal hallazgo es que los expertos de la planificación de heredades 
minimizan obligaciones familiares específicas y en su lugar presentan la planificación 
estatal como una cuestión de procedimiento que conlleva cálculos arriesgados en áreas 
tales como las relaciones familiares, cuidado en la edad avanzada y gestión financiera. 
Las cuestiones morales de escribir un testamento derivan de este énfasis administrativo. 
Nuestra primera obligación, aparentemente, es evitar cargar a otros con decislones 
que deberíamos haber tomado nosotros. Así, la literatura de asesoramiento sobre 
planificación de heredades afirma la tesis de individualizacién de Beck y Beck-Gernsheim 
reafirmando que en la muerte, como en la vida, nuestra responsabilidad soctal es ordenar 
y administrar nuestros asuntos personales. 


Palabras clave 
herencia, individualización, literatura de asesoramiento, planificación de heredades, 
sociedad del riesgo 
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Abstract 

Empirical linkages between structure and agency, or system and life world, have 
traditionally not been overabundant in sociology, though work emerging in the field of 
the sociology of emotions does offer some illumination on this topic. This article uses 
data obtained in a project which investigated the impact of the Howard government's 
dual reforms in the industrial relations and welfare policy arenas. In this article, we seek 
to explore in some depth how a system that is underpinned by the notion of dignity and 
rights produces shame in its supposed beneficiaries, based on the evidence in the data 
collected. As well, we attempt to expose the processes by which shame is produced and 
how it manifests among the participants In the study. The first part of the article focuses 
upon the broader structural context, while the second proceeds to examine how this 
impinges upon agents at the microsocial level. Workfare recipients are constructed as 
dependants, in a society that privileges independence and ignores the crucial fact of 
our mutual interdependency. The transcripts reveal that the denial of autonomy and 
respect are key mechanisms by which dignity is injured. In exploring these phenomena, 
the purpose of the article is to demonstrate the usually veiled connections between 
Individuals and their larger social context. 


Keywords 
Injured dignity, shame, social bond, structure, workfare 


Introduction 


The last two years of the Howard government (2006-7) in Australia were notable, among 
other things, for the introduction of its new industrial relations legislation (WorkChoices) 
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and a new round of welfare reforms. We argued at the time that the reforms comprised an 
ideologically inspired suite designed to pave the way for establishing a US-style labour 
market, which tipped the balance of power in favour of employers. In the second half of 
2007, we embarked upon a qualitative study to discover how people in regional New 
South Wales were faring as the dual reforms began to make themselves felt. Preliminary 
analysis revealed four interrelated areas of impact for participants. They were material 
effects, social and emotional effects, disciplinary effects and work/care clash. One strik- 
ing aspect of the research was that in the realm of emotional effects, the overwhelming 
majority of the participants who were subject to the welfare reforms (also known ın the 
literature as workfare) evinced a sense of shame, which was not common for the partici- 
pants in employment. Because this is an emotion not normally visible in everyday life it 
constitutes a psychic wound, which we coded as Injured Dignity. 

This was an unanticipated result worthy of further investigation for two reasons. First, 
it demonstrates the connections between large-scale social arrangements and subjective 
experience. Empirical linkages between structure and agency, or system and life world 
(Habermas, 1987; Layder, 1997) have traditionally not been overabundant in sociology, 
though work emerging in the field of the sociology of emotions does offer some illumi- 
nation on this topic. Second, these results suggest that workfare regimes implicitly 
undermine the foundation upon which welfare policy arguably rests, that is social rights, 
which are grounded — along with other human rights — in the notion of inalienable human 
dignity. This is a fundamental contradiction. 

Accordingly, in this article, we seek to explore in some depth how a system, which is 
underpinned by the notion of dignity and rights produces shame in its supposed benefi- 
ciaries. We proceed by examining how actions at the structural level engender the micro- 
social processes by which shame is produced and how it manifests among the participants 
in this study. In order to do this, we draw upon the insights afforded by symbolic interac- 
tionists. But first we need to outline the relationship between dignity, human rights and 
workfare policies. We then go on to a consideration of the Australian welfare policy 
landscape before moving to describe our methods and discuss our findings. Thus, the 
first part of our article focuses upon the broader structural context, while the second 
proceeds to examine how this impinges upon agents. What emerges as pivotal is the way 
in which workfare recipients are constructed as dependants, in a society which privileges 
independence and ignores the crucial fact of our mutual interdependency. Our transcripts 
reveal that the denial of autonomy and respect are key mechanisms by which dignity is 
injured. In exploring these phenomena we hope to be able to demonstrate the usually 
veiled connections between individuals and their larger social context. 


Dignity, human rights and the welfare state 


The whole edifice of human rights discourse rests upon the notion of human dignity. 
Kant understood autonomy as the foundation of dignity (Brenner, 2006: 478) and this is 
also recognized by the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union (Dean, 
2004a: 14). Additionally, in common parlance, dignity is defined as being worthy of 
respect, while respect is understood as acknowledgement of a person’s equal worth. This 
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assertion of equality is called into question by the indisputable existence of social 
inequality, hence the need for a charter of human rights. 

Therefore, human rights are a social construction and a historical achievement, not a 
‘naturally’ occurring phenomenon. Rights are constructed in keeping with the prevailing 
discourses and practices of the socioeconomic, political and cultural milieu, and are 
reconstructed when there is a historic shift in the way society is organized and social life 
experienced (Glucksmann, 2006: 71). Rights emerge from the dialectic relationship 
between an a priori set of doctrinal rights and the exercise of agency. Doctrinal rights are 
based on secular and religious principles that inform moral norms and customs from ‘the 
top down’. The exercise of agency ‘from the ground up’ shapes claim-based rights 
through challenges to hegemonic moral norms (Dean, 2004b: 197). The concept of rights 
is fluid; rights emerge, expand or are sidelined, and as Glucksmann (2006: 71) points out, 
any change occurs only as the result of intensive human action. 

In the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights (UNDHR), dignity is acknowl- 
edged as a fundamental dimension of human rights (United Nations, 2008). The pream- 
ble calls for the ‘recognition of the inherent dignity . . . of all members of the human 
family’ and for a reaffirmation of faith ‘in the dignity and worth of the human person’. 
Dignity is explicitly acknowledged in three of the 30 Articles of the UNDHR, beginning 
with Article 1, which states ‘all human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights’. In the other Articles, dignity is directly tied to the right to work and welfare. 
Article 22 articulates the social and cultural right to social security as ‘indispensable for 
his [sic] dignity and the free development of his personality’. Article 23 sets out protec- 
tion against unemployment and the right to work for a rate of pay sufficient to facilitate 
‘an existence worthy of human dignity’ (United Nations, 2008). As TH Marshall (1950) 
argues, the concept of social rights developed in the UNDHR provides the rationale 
which is the foundation for the development of the welfare state in western nations after 
the Second World War. These rights were predicated on active citizenship through 
involvement in work, war and reproduction. 

The most recent conceptualization of human rights is associated with the social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, political and technical processes of globalization that have impacted 
upon contemporary forms of social organization and relations (Dean et al., 2005: 12). 
This concept of social rights, governed by Third Way welfare discourse,! shifts the bal- 
ance between rights and responsibilities, placing heavier emphasis upon human develop- 
ment and obligation in an environment where employment is more precarious. For 
example the slogans ‘no rights without responsibilities’ and ‘a hand up, not a hand out’ 
are utilized by Third Way advocates in relation to the provision of welfare or income 
support. Furthermore, in the globalized economy, welfare rights in wealthy capitalist 
states have been problematized as creating an underclass of dependants (Dean, 2004b; 
Morris, 2006). 

By Dean et al.’s (2005) account, there are varying ideological interpretations of rights. 
A solidaristic view of rights stresses their inalienable aspect as something that is con- 
ferred upon all by virtue of membership of the human race. Therefore, in this conception, 
rights are unconditional, a birthright — something you do not have to do anything to pos- 
sess. In contrast, the liberal interpretation stresses contractualism whereby particular 
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freedoms must be traded, thereby introducing the notion of conditionality, and as we saw, 
this has been appropriated by Third Way discourse. 

There are three objections to this approach. First, rights tend to be subordinated to 
responsibilities in practice and therefore contest the notion of entitlement. From the soli- 
daristic perspective it can be argued that this does not accord humans their dignity if we 
take into account Article 22 of the UNDHR (United Nations, 2008). 

Second, Morris (2006) argues that workfare reforms that centre upon contractual poli- 
cies are accompanied by status issues because of the differing conditions imposed upon 
varying claimant groups, according to their merits or demerits. She argues that vulnera- 
ble groups like sole parents and the long-term unemployed are negatively stereotyped by 
policies which stress responsibilities over rights. If one cannot meet one's designated 
responsibilities, then the label of undeserving claimant will ensue. 

Lastly, the liberal view of rights centralizes the autonomous individual whose dignity 
flows from the ability to be self-sufficient. To be dependent is to be like a child and there- 
fore robs the adult of their self-determination. What this view ignores, however, is any 
recognition of interdependency and the embeddedness of human subjects within com- 
munities. Scheff and Retzinger (2000) agree, stating that the focus on individualism 
disguises ‘the web of personal and social relationships that sustain all human beings’. 
They go on to assert that the myth of the self-sustaining individual generates shame that 
is suppressed or hidden. As Dean (2004b) reminds us, we are all both recipients and giv- 
ers of care at various stages in our life trajectories. Therefore, to insist upon independ- 
ence when it is not possible is to insinuate failure, which is further reinforced by the 
plethora of rules and regulations attendant upon the receipt of income support payments. 
Accordingly, a contractarian welfare state undermines the dignity of the human subject, 
which is the basis of human rights discourse. This is not to deny that during the postwar 
“golden age” of welfare (Esping-Andersen, 1996) the provision of income support was 
not accompanied by stigma; for in a climate of nearly full employment it is clear that 
those dependent on welfare must experience social marginalization. However the spirit 
in which postwar welfare policy was formulated was different in that it was grounded in 
notions of entitlements and rights as opposed to contractualism and conditionality. Harris 
(2001) argues the modern welfare state reflected a preoccupation with the provision of 
security, which later shifted to obligation in line with contractualism. 

The contractarian view has been the most influential in developed nations over 
the last two decades. It underpinned welfare reforms in these states and Australia is 
no exception. We now turn our attention to how this has manifested in welfare policy 
in Australia. 


Workdare reforms 


In The Theory of Communicative Action Habermas (1987) distinguishes between system 
and life world. For Habermas the life world refers to the everyday world of actions, 
including a ‘culturally transmitted and linguistically organised stock of interpretive pat- 
terns’ (Habermas, 1987: 124). System, on the other hand, is understood as those self- 
regulating, reproduced institutional features of society, which are external to the life 
world, and the welfare system is a good example of this. Our use of the word ‘structure’ 
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corresponds broadly with the Habermasian notion of system. He believes that systems 
‘colonize’ the life world in a way that is pathological in modernity, and this is relevant to 
our study, as shall be seen. 

The following examination of broader workfare literature indicates the relevance that 
his perspective has for studies today. 

In his comparative study of workfare polices in the United States and selected Western 
European nations, Handler (2003) argues the common goal to reintegrate vulnerable 
groups into mainstream society is not aided by the way policy is structured and social 
relations configured, and often results in contrary outcomes. He points out that these 
“inclusive” policies are structured around an individual contract between welfare agency 
and client which specifies compliance measures such as sanctions. He argues that the 
constraints on this relationship are not conducive to integration and that across countries 
vulnerable social groups continue to be excluded from welfare benefits (Handler, 2003). 
Within the Australian context, Weatherley also noted the exclusionary aspects of welfare 
changes in 1994. He argued that there were cost-saving benefits to government from 
strictly targeting welfare recipients, increasing surveillance and increasing activity 
responsibilities. In addition he articulated the costs incurred by the most vulnerable — 
“homeless youth, the mentally ill and some chronic alcoholics and drug addicts [who] 
may fall within the criteria” but fail to meet their mutual obligations and subsequently are 
excluded from benefits (Weatherley, 1994: 167). Carney (2006) reports further structural 
change in Australian welfare involving the stringent targeting of the most vulnerable, 
increasing disciplinary mechanisms to enforce conformity and entry to a labour market 
where collective bargaining was replaced by individual bargaining, lower wages and 
poorer conditions. 

The above discussion suggests that applying Habermas's perspective yields insights both 
into the colonizing processes and the pathological forms created in the modern welfare realm. 
However because his work was primarily theoretical, it gives rise to the need for empirical 
investigations of the life world. Accordingly, we seek to redress this deficit by applying his 
perspective empirically, in this case to the Australian welfare state of the Howard years. 

As noted, the processes of globalization and the concomitant rise of neoliberalism 
during the late 20th century saw the provision of welfare come to be governed by a new 
rationality, that of obligation and the active subject. During Howard’s prime minister- 
ship, social security clients were subjected to increasing scrutiny and public disapproval. 
A stereotypical image was portrayed of long-term jobless persons as passive dependants 
with no labour market attachments, which Henman’s (2002a) research proved to be false. 
In fact, structural changes to the world economy had led to a reduction in full-time 
employment opportunities, yet the focus was trained narrowly upon the behaviour of the 
unemployed, effectively demonizing them as lazy and undeserving (Henman, 2002b). 

Thus, recipients were no longer to be treated as dependants but instead encouraged to 
become active participants in ending their reliance on the state. Accordingly in 1999, the 
Howard government commissioned the Reference Group on Welfare Reform (20002, 
2000b) to review the welfare system. The resulting report outlined a set of reforms consist- 
ent with the new discourses of dependency, participation and mutual obligation. This gave 
rise to a new policy package, Australians Working Together, the wording of which reflects 
neoliberal notions of the active subject. For example, it offered a “balanced package of 
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incentives, obligations and assistance to help Australians take charge of their own future, 
while still supporting those in greatest need” (FACS, 2003; emphasis added). The resulting 
reforms were implemented in stages since the package was announced in 2001. 

Under the Howard government, the last round of reform was the most far-reaching. It 
contained five elements: payments, obligations, compliance, services and helping 
employers. Briefly, this involved the extension of the mutual obligation principle to sole 
parents whose youngest child is seven years of age and those with disabilities who 
applied after 1 July 2006, and their reclassification as Newstart (unemployment benefit) 
claimants; changes to the compliance regime which introduced payment suspensions for 
periods of up to eight weeks; and increases in services designed to assist people into 
work — for example, extra training and childcare places. 

As a result, parents and people with disabilities who receive income support and are 
assessed as able to work 15 hours per week are now required to undertake 15 hours paid 
work per week and register with an employment services provider or undertake approved 
activities (Centrelink, 2007). In terms of their activity requirements (mutual obligation), 
many aspects are left to administrative discretion and parents or partially incapacitated 
job seekers could be required to seek as many as 10 jobs a fortnight, accept a ‘suitable’ 
job involving up to 180 minutes travel time per day and queue at Centrelink (the admin- 
istrative arm of the welfare system) offices each fortnight to report income (ACOSS, 
2006). Thus these policies centralize work as the only legitimate social contribution. 

The outcome is an income support system that is characterized by complexity and 
harsh penalties. Payments have differing eligibility rules, rates of payment and activity 
requirements according to the age, health and parenting status of the recipient. Moreover, 
failure to comply with requirements can leave a person without any income whatsoever 
for a period of months at a time. 

A good example is the unemployment benefit (N ewstart). It makes significantly lower 
payments and has more compliance requirements than other kinds of payment catego- 
ries. Since coming to power in 2007 the Rudd Labor government has softened the com- 
pliance system, but the unemployed are still treated differentially (ACOSS, 2009a). For 
instance, the first economic stimulus package introduced by the government in late 2008 
as a response to the global financial crisis involved bonus payments to most income sup- 
port payment types, but excluded the unemployed and students. In a further example, 
when the Rudd government brought down its 2009 budget, age pensioners, carers and 
those with a disability were granted significant payment increases but sole parents, the 
unemployed and students received no increase at all (ACOSS, 2009b). Not only does 
such treatment appear to depart significantly from the spirit of the social rights conferred 
by the UNDER, it also forcefully demonstrates the status differentials between varying 
payment types as well as the social and economic exclusion suffered by those deemed to 
be making no contribution. Furthermore, it provides some indications as to the relation- 
ship between indignity and shame, which is addressed below. 


Shame and dignity 


In general, emotion and its relationship to the social structure have received limited atten- 
tion from sociologists. One fairly recent development is investigation of the connections 
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between class and emotion, for example Charlesworth’s (2000) phenomenological analysis. 
A key theme is the connection between recognition and/or respect, and class. For instance, 
Sayer (2005: 948) proposes that people may feel either pride or shame in terms of their 
identification with a particular social class: ‘they are likely to be concerned about class in 
terms of recognition of their worth, and want to be respected or respectable”. Similarly, 
Reay (2005: 913) discusses the affective dimensions of class, referring to the shame that 
is attendant upon “lack of recognition and low social standing’. This newer exploration of 
class and emotion highlights the influence that social structures have on individual psy- 
ches. Even our cursory examination in the preceding section revealed that those in receipt 
of income support are consistently devalued by the welfare system in terms of their social 
status and we shall see later in the article that the participants in the present study experi- 
enced this as an injury to their dignity. 

In terms of the relationship between class and dignity, the classic work of Sennett and 
Cobb must be recognized as providing inspiration for the current study. In The Hidden 
Injuries of Class (Sennett and Cobb, 1993), the authors investigated the subjective experi- 
ence of working-class life in the US in the 1970s, concluding that although the workers did 
not suffer material deprivation, they still experienced a sense of the indignity attendant upon 
their social status. They then internalized this indignity, which resulted in a sense of personal 
inadequacy, and, when pressed, class anger. More recently Sennett (2003) has explored the 
relationship between respect and inequality and the way in which welfare clients are denied 
both respect from others as well as self-respect. This bears some similarity to Dean’s (2004b) 
concept of recognition following Honneth (1995), who has recently argued that the ‘social 
protests of the lower classes’ result from what they perceive as a violation of their expecta- 
tions of respect, creating ‘shame, anger and indignation’ (Honneth, 2007: 71-2). 

Indeed, Honneth’s work on recognition is particularly useful in terms of his engage- 
ment with the subjective and intersubjective realms, which go directly to the experience 
of shame and injured dignity. Honneth explicitly invokes Mead’s social psychology, stat- 
ing that ‘the reproduction of social life is governed by the imperative of mutual recogni- 
tion, because one can develop a practical relation-to-self only when one has learned to 
view oneself, from the normative perspective of one’s partners in interaction, as their 
social addressee’ (Honneth, 1995: 92). Honneth thus grounds the experience of disre- 
spect and its emotional consequences in what Goffman might call the interaction order. 
This leads us to consider the work of symbolic interactionists, Scheff and Retzinger. 

Scheff and his associates have studied both shame and pride as emotions triggered by 
social interaction but experienced intrapersonally. They define shame as ‘the feeling that 
results from seeing one’s self negatively in the eyes of the other, such as feeling self- 
conscious, rejected, unworthy or inadequate’ (Scheff and Retzinger, 2000: 96), and theo- 
rize that shame is a primal response to anything which threatens the social bond. Scheff 
and Retzinger (2000) point out that the psychological perspective on shame, which sees 
it as a failure to live up to our ideals, has an individualizing effect (noted earlier) that 
ignores the fact that ideals are formed by our social context. 

The social bond commences in infancy, when we are totally reliant on our caregivers. 
When we feel ourselves to be negatively evaluated by another, the bond is threatened. 
This model of the social bond is based on the notion of what Scheff (1997) calls “attune- 
ment’; that is, mutual identification and understanding, which hence regulates the amount 
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of deference given an other. Such an understanding of the social bond, we would argue, 
comes very close to the giving and receiving of respect. 

Consequently, there is a clear link between the denial of dignity and shame: our earlier 
discussion identified dignity as synonymous with the respect that ought to be accorded 
to each individual on the basis of our common humanity. It follows, then, that the denial 
of respect, which is a threat to the social bond, will engender shame. Indeed, Brenner 
(2006) proposes that shame is a signal of injured dignity. 

Scheff and Retzinger (2000: 96) distinguish between ‘disgrace shame’ which is the 
type of shame associated with public embarrassment or humiliation, and ‘discretion 
shame’ which is more subtle and experienced in routine social encounters, for example 
modesty or shyness. They theorize that shame is the master social emotion because it 
constitutes a threat to the social bond. This is why it is suppressed. Shame is a marker of 
stigma, a concept that Goffman (1963) investigated extensively. 


Methodology 


In this study, participants were recruited across two regional areas of New South Wales. 
Regions were defined according to the areas designated by the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics (ABS) (2006a, 2006b) National Regional Profile series and shared in common 
the theme of ‘rural crisis’ (McManus and Pritchard, 2000) in the sense that they are loca- 
tions of significant social disadvantage. Each region has higher rates of unemployment 
than the state average and incomes that are 16 percent lower than the average income in 
capital cities (ABS, 2007). 

Recruitment targeted people who had been affected by the work and welfare reforms 
mentioned previously. In total, 33 individuals participated in semi-structured, taped 
interviews of an average duration of 40 minutes. Interviews were conducted between 
July and December 2007. Questions related to any changes experienced because of the 
reforms and how they felt about these changes. Pseudonyms were used and identifying 
details changed to ensure anonymity and confidentiality. 

We used a triangulation of methods, which included in-depth interviews, documentary 
research and participant observations (Burgess, 1984). Interviews were transcribed, team 
coded and in accordance with grounded theory methods, relationships between categories 
and dominant themes were identified (Charmatz, 2008; Corbin and Strauss, 2008). 

Participants fell into three groups: those affected only by the welfare reforms; those 
affected by both the industrial relations (WorkChoices) and the welfare reforms; and 
those affected only by the industrial relations reforms. Injured dignity was a concern for 
19 of the 33 interviewees, and only four of these 19 were not income support recipients. 
Markers of injured dignity in the transcripts were congruent with those identified by 
Retzinger (1991, cited in Scheff, 1997), that specifically deal with a feeling of unworthi- 
ness, for example, ‘looked down on’, ‘failure’, ‘dependent’, ‘degrading’. 


Results and discussion 


Although not the focus of this article, it is necessary to provide a brief outline of the 
industrial relations legislation (WorkChoices) changes that were also occurring, since the 
dual reforms engendered a climate that affected welfare recipients. 
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The critical elements of the WorkChoices? legislation were: the privileging of 
individual over collective employment agreements and the related scrapping of the no- 
disadvantage test; the removal of unfair dismissal laws in small businesses and in larger 
businesses if employers could cite what was euphemistically called “operational reasons” 
such as financial, technological, structural or similar difficulties; the restriction of union 
rights (for example to enter the workplace); and a minimalist safety net setting out mini- 
mum wages, hours of work and leave entitlements (Darab and Hartman, 2007). Together, 
the two sets of reforms generated confusion and fear among the participants in our study, 
who were often unclear about their rights and expressed a sense of insecurity, even when 
they were not affected by both reforms. It was in this context that our research took place. 

In our analysis, we found the denial of autonomy and/or respect were two key themes 
to emerge that were of direct relevance to income support recipients experiences of 
injured diguity. We found that because these categories are closely related — 1.e. the 
denial of autonomy is also a matter of disrespect — they had a tendency to overlap and 
intersect . Though we acknowledge that it is not always possible to disentangle these 
threads, we have treated each category separately in an effort to explore and gain insights 
to the invisible but profound effects they had upon our participants. 


Denial of autonomy 


Because the UNDHR rests upon a Kantian notion of dignity, we have drawn upon Kant’s 
understanding of autonomy as the capacity of human beings to establish universal law by 
means of their will and its orientation to reason. Kant believes that this capacity ‘trans- 
forms them into ends in themselves and lifts them above every price befitting to a mere 
means’ (Brenner, 2006: 479). In other words, Kant theorizes that ‘autonomy is the basis 
of dignity’ (1974, cited in Brenner, 2006: 479). If we follow his reasoning, the denial of 
autonomy that is evident in our study must then be understood as an injury to dignity. 
Analysis of the interview data demonstrates that institutional power is exercised in two 
ways which both deny welfare recipients’ autonomy. First, disciplinary power operates 
via overt coercion and, second, through techniques that tie participants to a regime of 
accountability and requirements. Participants termed this regime ‘jumping through 
hoops’. We examine each of these themes in turn. 


Coercion. Coercion is defined as governing by force and in this social context, Centre- 
link is the legitimate authority to enforce clients’ compliance to their requirements. We 
should note that the authority to report breaches has been devolved to extra-governmental 
employment agencies, making them part of the disciplinary structure. It is within these 
power relations that individuals must negotiate their contracts of responsibilities and 
mutual obligations. In this top-down exercise of power, what is at stake is clients’ 
material security and the penalties for non-compliance that are enforced, as Mustang 
Sally, an 18-year-old homeless job seeker, succinctly points out: ‘If you stuff up, Cen- 
trelink comes down on you like a ton of bricks but if they stuff up, nothing happens, 
you just lose out.’ 

Bob is a 63-year-old in very poor health on Newstart. He relates how his new Job 
Network agent dealt with his chronic incapacity: 
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They said I had to get a doctor’s note and have it down there by the close of business on the 
following Monday or I would be penalized. They would put the note back to Centrelink to 


penalize me. 


We can see from the above quote the use of disciplinary language: Bob ‘would be penal- 
ized’ and his punishment would be a referral to Centrelink if he failed to comply with 
requirements. In requiring a doctor’s certificate, the agency is effectively failing to 
acknowledge Bob’s long-standing medical condition, constructing him instead as a failed 
job seeker. 

This coercion described above clearly constitutes a loss of autonomy and is directly 
linked to dignity (Kant, 1974, cited in Brenner, 2006: 479) In another instance, Neville, 
the owner of a small business in receipt of parenting payment for three children, clearly 
recognizes this: 


They [Centrelink] really gave us a hard time and if you question them or say anything, they just 
say well we’ll cut you off. That's all they say . . . it’s demeaning how they have treated us since 
these changes, that’s how I feel. 


Here Neville describes the denial of dignity by stating that being threatened with non- 
payment is ‘demeaning’, a specific marker of shame. The threat to ‘cut you off” calls to 
mind the severance of the social bond as discussed by Scheff and Retzinger (2000). By 
their account, shame results when there is a threat to the relationship between dependant 
and provider and in this case Neville is the dependant. We can see from the excerpt 
above that Neville felt Centrelink treated him in an inferior way, as if he were unworthy. 
It appears that he was silenced and forced to comply with requirements without ques- 
tion in order to secure a payment that he understood had historically been an entitlement 
for parents. Moreover, these coercive power relations that are structurally constituted 
are here rendered visible. The method of achieving compliance produces shame in the 
‘beneficiary’. 


Jumping through hoops. The participants frequently described the embodied experience of 
disciplinary power as ‘jumping through hoops’. This refers to the range of activities and 
compliance exercises demanded by Centrelink and the threat of loss of payments (Car- 
ney, 2006). Just accessing the system itself presents a series of obstacles, for example in 
terms of registering and applying for jobs. As a sole parent, student and part-time worker, 
Rhonda states that she could not approach a farmer directly for a seasonal job but had to 
go through Centrelink. She says: 


When 1 did [approach Centrelink], I was told no, I couldn’t go for those jobs unless I chose an 
employment agency to recommend me and before I could do that, I had to have an appointment 
where they would make up a CV for me and various other things, so I actually didn’t go for any 
of those jobs because it was just too many hoops. 


Despite Rhonda's attempts to be self-reliant, she fails: she is frustrated by the hoops 
through which she must jump, and which actually reinforce her dependency. This is a 
clear example of how a system that was initially designed to enable, in fact constrains 
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subjects. For Habermas (1987), this pathology is a product of the way the system 
colonizes the life world. The way disciplinary requirements operate do not only hinder 
welfare recipients like Rhonda, they also prove to be a huge stumbling block that serves to 
exclude the most vulnerable members of society (Handler, 2003; Weatherley, 1994: 167). 

Similarly Bill, a mature age student and job seeker, understands both the coercive 
nature of the requirements that rob him of his autonomy, and the unproductive character 
of the exercise of hoop jumping: 


I am not happy with the process that is required of an unemployed person that as I said is very 
patronizing. The system whereby people are required to look for work is very draconian and 
we are treated like children in so much as, this is what we have to do, this when we have to 
do it. As I say, I could be spending my time more effectively and more efficiently if they left 
me alone. 


Again we see in this excerpt that the experience of income support is characterized by a 
series of complicated procedures to be rigorously adhered to for fear of loss of income. 
It is also indicative of a loss of autonomy reminiscent of the state of childhood, as Bill’s 
quote illustrates. Shame markers identified by Scheff and Retzinger (2000) are evident 
here in Bill’s choice of words. He feels patronized and treated like a child, emphasizing 
his dependency and vulnerability. Moreover, he suggests that the system is inefficient 
and excessively harsh. This denial of autonomy is an injury to dignity that even the lib- 
eral view of rights would have to acknowledge. 


Denial of respect 


Earlier we argued that the notion of dignity can be understood as the bestowal of respect, 
which acknowledges each person’s worth as a human being, and thus its denial is an 
injury to dignity. Our transcripts revealed two mechanisms by which this occurs; we 
have coded them as visibility and contempt. 


Visibility. In her study of jobless families in regional New South Wales, Hartman (2005) 
showed that income support recipients retreat from the intrusive gaze of the world, usu- 
ally by limiting their social interactions in order to manage a sense of stigma. This is 
consistent with Goffman’s (1963) notion that the stigmatized individual tries to deal with 
the tension attendant upon his or her status by hiding the offending attribute. 

Therefore, when the stigmatized person is made visible by exposing him or her in a 
negative light, this constitutes the injury to dignity (Goffman, 1963). This is exemplified 
by Erin’s experience. Erin, a job seeker in her twenties, went to Centrelink and employ- 
ment agencies between jobs and found it ‘a horrible experience’. She related how she 
went to a new employment provider, whose practice it was to ring a bell in the office 
‘every time someone got a job... oh, I thought, how embarrassing, and they were hor- 
rible’. The ringing of a bell draws attention to the job seeker, supposedly to celebrate the 
correction of a deficit — the state of joblessness. But what the bell also does is to publicly 
expose the person’s alleged deficiency. This is an instance of ‘disgrace shame’ (Scheff 
and Retzinger, 2000). 
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Another way in which income support recipients are rendered visible is through the 
mechanism of the public queue. Denise and Mary both disliked having to queue. Denise 
retired from her full-time job in her early sixties thinking that she would qualify for the 
aged pension, and be able to be with her 72-year-old retired husband. Instead she became 
a job seeker, and spent eight months looking for voluntary work to satisfy her require- 
ments. ‘I just ended up a real depressed mess”, she says. She describes her first encounter 
with Centrelink thus: 


The first time I had to go in for an interview and had to go back to Centrelink and line up, it’s 
very degrading when you’ve worked all your life and done volunteer work as well. Like, to go 
through all this for a few crumbs. 


Mary is an older sole parent who works and does much voluntary work. She explains: 


Put a form in every fortnight, which is the biggest pain, rather than having to ring up every 
fortnight, which was really good. You’ve got to go and stand in line and wait for ages . . . yep 
and you’ve got to go and stand in line. They took off mnging up over the phone. 


The fact that Mary mentions the public queuing twice within the space of two pages of 
transcript indicates she is uncomfortable with this practice. Both Denise’s and Mary’s 
comments call to mind the disciplinary gaze made famous by Foucault (1979). Mary sees 
herself as “okay”; her situation is manageable and she considers herself a respectable 
person. She does not like having to stand in line, because to do so is a reminder of 
dependency, of mendicancy in a very public way. The previous method of fortnightly 
phone calls did not expose her to public scrutiny or threaten her sense of respectability. 

Yet another method of exposure is the requirement to divulge large amounts of very 
personal information in order to secure benefits. By declaring the details of one’s private 
life on a form — who one sleeps with, how much money one has and so on — the applicant 
is submitting to government surveillance via an apparatus that makes them feel uneasy. 
For example, Russell, a married job seeker in his thirties, says: 


Yes, I found it quite depressing and degrading and plus they give you all these questions. Like 
proving that you are looking for work and asking you every detail about your assets and that 
sort of thing. Some things I thought they shouldn’t know. 


For Russell, injured dignity is expressed as a feeling of being depressed and degraded. 
He also articulates a sense of violation of privacy through the intrusive questions that 
must be answered in order to receive income support. As noted earlier, Honneth (2007) 
has argued that feelings of anger and shame result when persons’ expectations of privacy 
and respect are violated. 

Lara, a former nurse and sole parent states ‘I don’t feel very comfortable with the 
questions they ask’, while Neville (referred to earlier), describing his daughter’s applica- 
tion for Youth Allowance says, ‘the form was incredible . . . here’s the form here, this is 
the guide where they ask you where you go on holidays. Everything like, anything per- 
sonal, real in-depth to try and find out if you are hiding money.’ 
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These excerpts make clear that the exposure of a perceived deficiency or inadequacy 
by whatever means is a deep wound to a person’s worth. Denise and Russell both spoke 
of feeling depressed and degraded, which suggests that the shame has been internalized 
(see Sennett and Cobb, 1993). Respect is therefore denied through this process. Here 
again it is demonstrated how structural forces influence interactions which, in turn, gen- 
erate damaging emotions (Habermas, 1987). 


Contempt. Something that came through in the transcripts very clearly is that many par- 
ticipants articulate a sense of having a low social status. Their dignity is injured when 
others demonstrate a sense of superiority. Time and again, the phrase ‘people look down 
on you’ appeared and Reay (2005: 913) argues this is an affective aspect of class. For 
example, Sarah, an older sole parent with seven children says: 


People tend to look down at you and treat you like you are nobody if you live in Department of 
Housing or you receive Centrelink payments . . . once again, probably because I receive 
Centrelink, live in Department of Housing, they treat you as a second-rate citizen. 


Matt, a young man of 22 years, tells the interviewer that he believes Centrelink and the 
employment agency have stereotyped his Work for the Dole crew.? According to them, 
‘we are just coasting through being dole bludgers* and getting everything done for us 
basically. That word is just really, really off-putting and we get looked down on.” 

Bob, referred to earlier, also felt his new employment provider was contemptuous of 
him and his circumstances when he went to register: 


Int: What was her attitude toward you? 

Bob: I agree with what this other lady said, Diane that she didn’t set up a 
relationship or a rapport. 

Bobs wife: Just looked down at you, yeah. 

Bob: Just, this is my job, and she looked down. I was appalled and I came home 
and told you (to his wife). 


Jill, a middle-aged sole parent and part-time worker, says: 


At Centrelink you are being treated like you are rorting [defrauding] the system. .. . I have been 
treated incredibly rudely by people who tell me you should just get more work where you are 
working. 


The above examples clearly demonstrate the use of contempt as a mechanism by which 
a sense of injury is produced. This is consistent with disgrace shame, which Scheff and 
Retzinger (2000) associate with public embarrassment or humiliation. It is certainly the 
case that the above participants recognized they were being negatively evaluated by oth- 
ers and articulated a sense of grievance. Bob was ‘appalled’, Sarah’s personhood was 
denied when people treated her like ‘a nobody’. Matt felt stereotyped as a dole bludger 
while Jill was not afforded basic courtesy — being treated ‘incredibly rudely’. The social 
bond is ruptured by such evaluations, leaving the shamed party excluded from the social 
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deference loop referred to earlier (Scheff, 1997). We would argue it is clear the systemic 
arrangements of welfare provision must bear some responsibility for the sorts of interac- 
tions at the microsocial level that we have described. 


Conclusion 


The results above lend some empirical validity to Habermas’s (1987) theorizing and 
demonstrate the ways in which structural forces colonize welfare recipients’ life worlds 
in a negative fashion. Since the inception of the modern welfare state, one part of the 
equation has always been responsibility. What is different today, however, is that instead 
of responsibilities reflecting active citizenship, it has now become a series of empty 
exercises or ‘hoops’ that need to be jumped. Therefore the welfare system has more of a 
disciplinary character reminiscent of the old relief mentality rather than being seen as the 
exercise of one’s legitimate rights. 

In a context where employment is scarce, like regional Australia, the application of 
workfare policies creates a semi-permanent underclass, which undermines human dig- 
nity. The findings of this study highlight the linkage between recognition or respect and 
social class as theorized by Charlesworth (2000), Sayer (2005), Reay (2005) and Honneth 
(1995, 2007). Participants spoke openly about their awareness of their low social stand- 
ing and the lack of respect they were accorded within welfare structures. Their common 
experience of disrespect, however, took a multitude of forms — the exercise of coercive 
power, exposure of perceived deficits, divulging highly personal information, public 
scrutiny within the queue, a compliance regime reinforcing dependency and a strong 
sense that people were looking down on welfare recipients. As Honneth points out, peo- 
ple construct their sense of self in relation to the normative perspective and, in this case, 
should they choose to internalize it, they will know themselves to be part of the under- 
class and be unlikely to take pride in that position. 

As we saw, the welfare system denies its recipients respect and ruptures the social 
bond. There is no attunement, to use Scheff’s (1997) term, and no opportunity for wel- 
fare recipients to experience mutual identification and understandings, which are the 
mechanisms to ensure deference is accorded to others. Instead, what we saw were explicit 
examples of disgrace shame. Shame, as noted previously, has an individualizing func- 
tion, because it is seen as locating fault within the individual, making them ‘lesser’ than 
others. This function, then, distracts attention away from the notion of structural determi- 
nants. We also see how a system originally founded on dignity can actually produce a 
contrary effect, as well as laying bare the connections between social structure and sub- 
jective life worlds. 

The findings validate Dean’s (2004b) view that workfare policies focus upon a per- 
ceived failure of welfare recipients to be independent, while ignoring that humans are 
mutually interdependent beings. Policy changes which foster autonomy, respect and dig- 
nity are imperative, if persons are to be dependent without dishonour. Such changes 
might include the removal of payment suspensions and arduous requirements that serve 
no useful purpose. Finally, a proper recognition of the caring role should be accepted, to 
reflect the validity of social contributions other than paid employment. 
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In conclusion, the policies as they now stand are reinforcing the old division between 
the deserving and the undeserving. We have demonstrated that the disrespect experi- 
enced by our participants in the workfare process is a transgression of their inherent 
dignity and provides an impoverished version of social rights. Income support recipients 
are largely hidden from public view and they bear their injuries in silence. However, 
even from the point of view of the human development approach favoured by a contrac- 
tarian interpretation of rights, the application of welfare reform to its supposed benefi- 
ciaries may not be building human capital after all. Rather, the denial of dignity inflicts 
wounds, the consequences of which are incalculable. 
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Notes 


1. Although the language of the Third Way is not as common since the election ofa Conservative 
Prime Minister in the UK, the principles are still relevant. 

2. WorkChoices was dismantled by the incoming Rudd Labor government, though it can be 
argued that some elements remain in the new Fair Work Act. 

3. Work for the Dole is one of a number of activities that job seekers can engage in to meet their 
mutual obligation. 

4. Acolloquialism that refers to the unemployed as lazy and parasitic. 
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Résumé 


Blessures psychiques et structure sociale: une enquéte empirique 

Les liens empiriques entre structure et agence, ou système et monde de h vie n’ont géné- 
ralement pas été souvent étudiés en sociologie, même si des travaux émergents dans le 
domaine de la sociologie des émotions offrent quelques illustrations 4 ce sujet. Cet article 
utilise des données obtenues dans un projet sur l'effet des réformes duales du gou- 
vernement Howard dans les arénes des relations entre employeurs et employés et des 
aides sociales. Dans cet article, nous cherchons à explorer en profondeur comment un 
système qui repose sur la notion de dignité et de droits produit de la honte dans ses sup- 
posés bénéficiaires, en nous basant sur les preuves apportées par nos données. De la 
même manière, nous essaierons d'exposer les processus qui produisent de la honte et 
comment cela se manifeste parmi les participants 4 notre enquéte. La premiére partie de 
notre article est centrée sur le contexte structurel le plus large, tandis que la seconde 
examine comment cela affecte les agents au niveau microsocial. Les chômeurs bénéfici- 
alres des politiques d’emploi sont construits comme dépendants, dans une société qui 
privilégie l'indépendance et ignore le fait essentiel de notre interdépendance mutuelle. Nos 
retranscriptions révèlent que le négation de l'autonomie et du respect sont des mécanis- 
mes clés qui blessent la dignité. En explorant ces phénoménes, notre but est de montrer 
les liens habituellement cachés entre les individus et leur contexte social plus large. 


Mots-clés 
dignité blessée, honte, lien social, politiques d'emploi, structure 


Resúmen 


Heridas psíquicas y la estructura social: Una investigación empírica 

Enlaces espirituales entre estructura y agencia, o sistema y mundo de la vida no han sido 
tradicionalmente superabundantes en sociología, aunque el trabajo que emerge en el 
campo de la sociología de las emociones ofrece alguna luz sobre este tópico. Este 
artículo usa datos obtenidos en un proyecto, que investigó el impacto de las reformas 
duales del gobierno de Howard en las relaciones industriales y las arenas de la polftica 
del bienestar. En este artículo, buscamos explorar en cierta profundidad cómo un sis- 
tema que es sostenido por la noción de dignidad y derechos produce vergúenza en sus 
supuestos beneficiarios, basados en la evidencia de nuestros datos. También, intentare- 
mos exponer los procesos por los cuales la vergüenza es producida y cómo eso se 
manifiesta entre nuestros participantes. La primera parte del artículo focaliza el con- 
texto estructural más amplio, mientras que el segundo procede a examinar cómo esto 
afecta a los agentes al nivel microsocial. Los receptores de workfare son construidos 
como dependientes, en una sociedad que privilegia la independencia e ignora el factor 
crucial de nuestra mutua interdependencia. Nuestras transcripciones revelan que la den- 
egación de autonomía y respeto son mecanismos clave a través de los cuales la dignidad 
es ofendida. Explorando estos fenómenos, nuestro propósito es demostrar las habitual- 
mente veladas conexiones entre los individuos y su contexto social más amplio. 


Palabras clave 
dignidad dañada, estructura, lazo social, vergilenza, workfare 
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Abstract 

In the recent literature on knowledge-based occupations it is frequently noted that 
some groups, such as management consultants, have been far less successful than others 
in developing a system of professional regulation and organization. This is generally 
attributed to the functional characteristics of their knowledge base, which Is too elusive, 
fuzzy and perishable to sustain traditional professionalization projects. It is also suggested 
that these groups have little interest in becoming professions and have relied instead 
on alternative occupational strategies. In this article, drawing on a range of secondary 
sources, the authors highlight certain limitations of this account and offer an alternative. 
Focusing on the historical development of professional associations in the context of 
management consulting in the UK, the authors illustrate the role played by the state 
and large firms in undermining efforts to professionalize. A key contribution of the 
article is to highlight the need for a more inclusive approach to understanding why new 
knowledge-based occupatlons have falled to professionalize, one that gives more welght 
to the historical context and the role played by other key actors In shaping change. 
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Introduction 


Over the past decade the emergence of new, knowledge-based occupations and organi- 
zations have attracted considerable academic interest (Blackler, 1995; Muzio et al., 
2007; Reed, 1996). In this context, management and systems consultants have enjoyed 
a particularly ‘explosive’ growth record. According to the European Federation of 
Consulting Firms (FEACO) the total European market for management consulting ser- 
vices (in turnover) grew from €24.7 billion in 1998, to €74 billion in 2006. Employment 
in this sector also grew from 201,343 to 450,000 over the same period (FEACO, n.d.). 
However, while management consultants have grown as an occupation, extending 
their influence at all levels of business and public sector decision-making, like other 
knowledge-based occupations they appear to have side-stepped conventional models of 
professionalization (Fincham, 2006, 2009). 

Of course, when discussing ‘professionalism’ in this (or any other) context it is 
important to be clear about terminology. On the one hand, it is widely recognized that 
professionalism is a commonly used term both in academic work and everyday language. 
This partly reflects the material and symbolic benefits that such a term can bestow on 
the recognized holder (Becker, 1970). Similarly, as pointed out in a more recent body of 
knowledge (Anderson-Gough et al., 1999; Evetts, 2003; Fournier, 1999; Grey, 1998), 
discourses of professionalism carry substantial normative power as they are deployed 
‘from above’ by managers and employers to elicit commitment, maintain control and 
legitimize processes of organizational change. In both cases the label profession has an 
instrumental value and, thus, acquires the role of a discursive resource, which is deployed 
to secure specific outcomes. As we shall see in our analysis, this idea of professionalism 
as a resource has some relevance to the case of management consultants (and other 
knowledge-based occupations). Indeed, it is often noted that consultants have achieved 
‘the outward appearance of a profession’ (McKenna, 2006: 248) and work hard to 
project a professional image (Gross and Kieser, 2006). 

However, in this article our primary focus is more on the collective organization of 
consultants as an occupation. This follows a long-established tradition in the sociology 
of the professions (Freidson, 2001; Johnson, 1972; Larson, 1977), which sees profes- 
sionalism as an analytical category delineating a distinctive way of Organizing work. 
That is, one where an occupation itself, ‘rather than consumers in an open market 
[entrepreneurship] or functionaries of a centrally planned and administered firm or state 
[managerialism]’, retains control over its work, its definition, organization, execution 
and legitimate evaluation (Freidson, 1994: 32). As Richard Abel (1988: 176) suggests, 
professions are occupations which tend to exercise a high degree of control over both 
‘the production of producers’ (who has the right to produce certain services or more 
simply to hold a certain title, i.e. solicitor or chartered accountant, and how you acquire 
such title) and ‘the production by producers’ (how certain services ‘are produced, 
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distributed and consumed”). Thus control over work and who exercises this control are 
the key issues here. 

Looked at from this perspective there are strong grounds to argue that management 
consultants have so far failed to professionalize. While in most countries they have 
formed associations, established qualifications (such as the Certified Management 
Consultant) and written deontological codes, they are nowhere near controlling the sup- 
ply of expert labour or the regulation of practice in their markets (Kubr, 2002; Kyro, 
1995). This lack of professional closure is also reflected in the permeable boundaries to 
the occupation — there being no legal restriction on who might practise as a consultant — 
in the lack of mandatory credentials and qualification paths and in the low membership 
figures of key associations. In the UK, for example, the Institute of Business Consulting 
(previously the IMC) currently has only 7000 members, or fewer than 7 percent of all 
consultants employed in the sector (Kirkpatrick et al., 2012). In the US, despite the larger 
consulting sector, the equivalent organization, the IMC US, has only 1700 members 
(IBC, 2008; IMC US, 2008). 

These facts present a significant intellectual puzzle given that professionalism has 
historically established itself as the legitimate way to organize expert work (Reed, 
2007). In the relevant literature this is explained by the fact that consulting knowledge 
is too elusive, fuzzy and perishable to sustain a traditional professionalization project. 
It is also suggested that, like other groups of knowledge workers, consultants are not 
interested in becoming professions and have pursued quite different occupational strat- 
egies (Blackler, 1995; Fincham, 2006; Muzio et al., 2007; Reed, 1996). However, such 
arguments may fail to acknowledge the wider historical context of professions and the 
role of other key actors, such as the state, employing organizations and competing 
groups in shaping their development. 

In this article our aim is to explore this latter theme and, in the process, develop a 
more inclusive approach towards understanding the professional formation (or lack 
of it) of new knowledge-based occupations. To do so we first provide a review on the 
existing literature on management consultancy. Certain limitations of this literature are 
explored as are alternative perspectives on professional development. Drawing on the 
work of Burrage et al. (1990), we propose a multi-actor model in which professionaliza- 
tion is understood as an ongoing ‘project’ that unfolds over time as a result of negotia- 
tions between aspirant groups (such as consultants) and other actors, including, most 
crucially: the state and large employing organizations. In the next part we go on to 
illustrate these ideas, focusing on examples from the history of management consulting 
in the UK. Finally, in the concluding section, we reflect on the contribution of our 
analysis to the literature on management consultancy and, more broadly, to the sociology 
of the professions. In terms of theory a key contribution of the article is to highlight the 
need for a more inclusive approach to understanding why new knowledge-based occu- 
pations have failed to develop professions; one that gives more weight to the historical 
context and the role played by other key actors (such as employing organizations) in 
mediating change. Such an approach is largely missing from the literature which usually 
stops at the assertions that these groups, by their very nature, have simply been unable 
or unwilling to form professions. 
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Management consulting and professionalism: A review of 
the literature 


As noted, to date most attempts to explain weak professionalism in management con- 
sulting have focused on the distinctive characteristics of their knowledge, relationships 
with clients and the industry more generally. Regarding the last issue it is often noted 
that, when compared to other ‘professional services’ (such as law or accounting), 
management consulting is a highly fragmented business with an ‘immense variety 
of... specialisations’ (Gross and Kieser, 2006: 89). FEACO, for example, divides the 
industry into at least four main segments. First is what one might define broadly as 
consulting, including traditional or ‘pure’ business consulting (for example, strategy, 
human resources and organization development) as well as IT consulting. Second are 
activities labelled as ‘Development and integration’, focused on implementation of ‘off 
the peg’ IT software applications (such as systems applications and products [SAP]). A 
third segment relates to outsourcing, while the fourth includes all other activities, such 
as market research (FEACO, n.d.). Such fragmentation might be explained by the way 
the industry has developed historically through a series of ‘waves’ each focused around 
distinctive markets, forms of expertise and business models (see Kipping, 2002). This 
has resulted in low barriers to entry to the market, permitting ‘any individual or firm to 
label their service “consulting”” (Glucker and Armbruster, 2003: 272). Either way it is 
clear that such conditions have not been favourable towards professional development, 
making it hard for consultants to agree core knowledge or develop a shared sense of 
occupational identity and community (Kubr, 2002; Kyrö, 1995). 

A further obstacle to professionalization arises from the specific cognitive resources 
available to management consultants. From this perspective knowledge is seen as the 
decisive factor in allowing any occupation to regulate its own work and (ultimately) 
control labour market opportunities. The most successful professions (for example, 
medicine) are those that rely on knowledge that is amenable to codification (ensuring 
standardization and consistency of practice) but which is also indeterminate and there- 
fore difficult for clients themselves to evaluate or use (Jamous and Pelloile, 1970). By 
contrast, it is frequently argued, that consultants operate within a ‘weak knowledge 
field’ (Alvesson, 1994) and that their expertise does ‘not amount to a genuine occupa- 
tional language or body of theory” (Fincham, 2006: 20). While consulting knowledge 
may score high on indeterminacy it is different to that of other professions (such as 
accounting or medicine) being too esoteric, fluid and changeable to be embedded in 
portable, transferable and testable credentials (codification). Reed (1996: 585), for 
example, suggests that consultants rely on “a sophisticated combination of theoretical 
knowledge, analytical tools and tacit judgmental skills that are very difficult . . . to 
standardise, replicate and incorporate within formalised . . . routines’. Linked to this is 
the idea that consulting knowledge is ‘relational’, developed through a process of co- 
production with clients (Fincham, 1999; Kirk and Vasconcelos, 2003). Whereas the 
‘expert discourses’ of established professions support “a monopoly of knowledge’ and 
detachment from clients, that of consultants is focused more on “supporting shared 
learning’ (Fincham, 2006: 20). Hence it is argued that the characteristics of knowledge 
pose a key obstacle to professional development of consultants. Even though, as we 
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shall see, knowledge is only one factor that determines a successful professionalization 
project, this view has continued to be influential. 

Partly because of these constraints arising from their industry structure and peculiar 
knowledge base, it is argued in sections of the literature that management consultants 
have little incentive to professionalize. According to Glucker and Armbruster (2003: 
277): ‘In contrast to professions such as medicine or accounting, consultants may actu- 
ally benefit from the absence of a clearly defined and codified body of knowledge and 
the consequent inability of clients to assess the quality of their service.” Alvesson and 
Johansson (2002) also note that while the discourse of professionalism represents a 
“powerful resource” for consultants — helping them to achieve legitimacy and trust — the 
institutions of professionalism could act as a constraint and potential liability. The latter 
is especially true given that, to expand their market, consultants must trade on fashions 
and ideas which “have little to do with science or validated practice’, or where the 
premium is on ‘novelty, exaggeration, persuasiveness, crude commercialism and grand 
claims’ (p. 239). Under these conditions the mantle of professionalism and ‘expectations 
of evidence of a well defined and tested knowledge’ may be more of a hindrance than 
help (p. 241). Claims of impartiality and relative detachment may also limit the room for 
manoeuvre of consultants given their need to respond flexibly to the changing demands 
of clients (p. 242). 

These considerations arising from the work, structure and knowledge base of manage- 
ment consultancy have led others to speculate that consultants have rejected traditional 
professionalism in favour of alternative ‘occupational strategies’ (Fincham, 2006; Leicht 
and Lyman, 2006; Reed, 1996). Influential here is Reed’s (1996) typology of three forms 
of expert labour: liberal professions, organizational professions and entrepreneurial 
professions or knowledge workers. Consultants are an example of the latter category and 
they distinguish themselves from liberal professions such as medicine and law as they 
shun traditional processes of occupational closure and credentialism but seek to succeed 
through alternative strategies of “marketization”. The latter is focused less on the formal 
standardization of knowledge and more on seeking ‘to acquire in-demand expertise’ by 
‘locking into and stimulating the seemingly inexhaustible demand for new specialties’ 
(Fincham, 2006: 23). Thus, key to success is an entrepreneurial orientation and the 
ability to continuously exploit management fashions to develop new products and 
services which address problems, whether real or imaginary, for their largely corporate 
clientele. From this perspective consultants are ultimately less interested in traditional 
strategies of professionalization which are not consistent with their business model and 
are less likely to serve their occupational interests. 


introducing the professional project 


The available literature therefore emphasizes the unique features of management con- 
sulting work and knowledge that make professional development either impractical or 
undesirable when compared to alternative occupational strategies. However there are 
clearly risks associated with this kind of argument. First, it overstates the importance of 
fragmentation and ‘weak knowledge’ as barriers to successful professionalization. 
Historically these conditions have not prevented other groups, such as social workers, or 
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even — if one looks back to the late 19th century — accountants (MacDonald, 1995), from 
achieving professional closure. Indeed, it might be argued that in theory any body of 
knowledge can be theorized into a set of unified professional credentials (Strang and 
Meyer, 1993). Abbott (1988) also suggests that successful professionalization has as 
much to do with the way social groups mobilize and use bodies of abstract knowledge as 
with the nature of that knowledge itself. From this perspective a systematized, formal- 
ized and codified knowledge base may be viewed as an outcome as well as a prerequisite 
for professional action. 

A second and potentially more serious problem is the a-historical character of most 
accounts of professionalism within the management consultant industry. The assertion 
that management consultants are incapable of forming professions are made very much 
with the benefit of hindsight and with their current — weakly professionalized — status 
centrally in view. With some exceptions (Gross and Kieser, 2006), less attention has 
been given to exploring the occupational development of management consulting over 
a longer time period. Consequently our knowledge of why professionalization efforts in 
this sector have been unsuccessful or even abandoned is at best partial and incomplete. 

As noted earlier these limitations might be partially overcome by drawing on con- 
cepts from the wider sociology of professions. Central here is the notion of a ‘profes- 
sionalization project’ and how this develops and unravels over time (Larson, 1977; 
MacDonald, 1995). Such projects imply a systematic attempt by occupations to translate 
a scarce set of cultural and technical resources into a secure and institutionalized system 
of social and financial rewards (Larsen, 1977: xvii), the emphasis being less on the given 
traits of occupations (and whether these measure up to some idealized notion of ‘true’ 
professionalism) and more on the process of professional formation itself. As Gross and 
Kieser (2006: 78) suggest: ‘viewing occupational groups as actors who try to improve 
their social position has a decisive advantage . . . it is possible to reconstruct profession- 
alization processes that have not been completed yet and probably never will be’. 

In contrast to the view that consultants are simply unwilling or unable to professional- 
ize, this approach focuses our attention on the attempts that have been made (and are still 
ongoing) in most developed economies to organize consulting professions. In the UK, 
for instance, these date back to 1962 with the foundation of the Institute of Management 
Consulting (IMC). This body (which, as we noted earlier, has now been renamed the 
Institute of Business Consultants) sought to build a ‘true profession . . . based on qualify- 
ing the individual’ (Tisdall, 1982: 83) rooted in a shared knowledge and shared code of 
ethics. Similarly in the US one can note early moves to professionalize with the founda- 
tion of ACME (Association of Consulting Management Engineers) — later renamed the 
American Association of Consulting Firms (AMCF) — in 1933. While representing firms 
as opposed to individuals, ACME also espoused a shared code of ethics and strict rules 
to prohibit advertising (David, 2012; Higdon, 1969). 

The focus however should not just be on mapping these attempts to create profes- 
sional associations but also on seeking to explain their limited success to date. In what 
follows, drawing on the ideas of Burrage et al. (1990), we propose a multi-actor frame- 
work for conducting such analysis. We then illustrate these ideas focusing predomi- 
nantly on historical examples of the development of management consulting in the UK. 
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A multi-actor model of professional formation 


According to Burrage et al. (1990) central to professional formation is the process 
whereby aspirant groups negotiate, over time, ‘occupational settlements’ with other 
agents in the wider economic and social arena. These are inevitably intricate, fluid and 
historically contingent negotiations where different agents mobilize their various 
resources, tactics and alliances in pursuit of their own sectional objectives. The results 
may be a multiplicity of occupational outcomes, of which professionalization is a par- 
ticular example. As well as the professions themselves, Burrage et al. (1990) identify 
three other key actors — training institutions, users and the state — that are involved in 
shaping occupational settlements. 

First, training institutions like universities provide the knowledge base and certify 
the technical competences of the professions sustaining their ability to solve problems, 
real or imaginary, on behalf of their clients. Universities and allied institutions also play 
a fundamental role in what Richard Abel (1988) has termed the regulation of the 
production of producers, as they provide the official credentials (an approved degree) 
that support professional closure regimes. 

Second, users (or clients) exercise strong influences, through their procurement 
strategies and preferences with regard to the ways professions practise and organize 
themselves. For instance, disorganized, fragmented and poorly educated clients offer 
the ideal conditions for the development of collegial forms of professionalism (Johnson, 
1972), where considerable autonomy and authority is placed in the hands of producers 
of professional services. 

Finally, particular attention is given to the role of the state (Leicht and Fennel, 2001). 
As only the state has the authority to grant and enforce monopolies and restrictive 
arrangements, all professional projects ultimately rely on governmental sponsorship 
or at least agreement. Indeed, the most successful professions are those able to strike a 
regulative bargain, whereby the state protects professionals from unfettered competition 
but trusts them to put public interest before their own (Freidson, 1994: 202). 

In addition to these four central actors one might further extend Burrage et al.’s (1990) 
framework to recognize the role played by other (competing) professions and employing 
organizations. The former means taking on board Abbott's (1988) notion of a “system of 
professions”, the idea that individual professional projects are inevitably influenced and 
constrained by the rival ambitions, efforts and claims of other occupations equipped with 
alternatives forms of (intellectual, cultural and social) capital. 

The interests of large employing organizations might also depart significantly from 
the individual practitioners who they employ and the associations that represent them 
(Ackroyd, 1996; Cooper and Robson, 2006). This is particularly important, since, with 
the exception of sole practitioners, most professional activity now takes place in organi- 
zational settings, whether this be in publicly managed services or large, private sector 
firms. Such organizations place constraints on the autonomy of individual practitioners, 
but might also be “significant actors” in “professional regulation” and identity formation 
more generally (Suddaby et al., 2007; see also Grey, 1994). This is perhaps most marked 
in the state sector (Kirkpatrick et al., 2007) but also in areas such as law and accounting 
where the future development of professional training, socialization and codes of ethucs 
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is now inextricably bound up with the commercial interests of large, global firms 
(Malhotra et al., 2006). 


Rethinking accounts of professional formation in 
management consulting 


Returning to the specific case of management consultants one might usefully explore 
ongoing professionalization projects focusing on negotiations between all five actors 
outlined in the model above. While the development of dedicated programmes and 
credentials in management consultancy (MBAs or MAs) is only a recent and still tenta- 
tive development, universities have certainly featured in the formation and institution- 
alization of this occupational field from the start. Consultants often have a primary 
formal qualification that certifies the knowledge base and expertise in which they con- 
sult (Mahoney et al., 2008). Historically, the principal route into consultancy was an 
engineering degree (Kipping and Kirkpatrick, 2007; McKenna, 2006) as the first wave 
of consultancy firms focused on improving the efficiency of manufacturing processes. 
Later “waves” (Kipping, 2002) required new forms of expertise drawing on different 
qualifications such as accountancy, information technology and, above all, the MBA, 
which rapidly established itself as the gateway into ‘strategy’ consulting. Furthermore, 
universities continue to play a role in the generation of knowledge, techniques and 
new fashions, which consultants then apply and sell to their clients (Suddaby and 
Greenwood, 2001). 

Other professions and clients have also been important actors. As we noted earlier the 
fragmented nature of the management consulting business opens up this field to a num- 
ber of competing professions, notably in the areas of accounting, engineering and IT 
(Mahoney et al., 2008). Where clients are concerned, they have, indirectly, shaped the 
development of consulting professions through the way they procure services and the 
consideration (or lack of it) given to professional credentials (Alvesson and J ohansson, 
2002). The ambivalence of clients towards professionalization may have increased in 
recent years with the advent of more systematic procurement systems (Werr and Permer, 
2007) and new forms of ‘meta consulting’ (Mohe, 2005). These developments have argu- 
ably increased the capability of clients to evaluate the quality of consulting advice, mak- 
ing them less reliant on third party standards or associations. 

However, arguably most important of all have been relationships with the state and 
employing organizations. According to McKenna (2007: 208), historically, all business 
professionals have been ‘torn between three competing power centers . . . the growing 
professional service firms, the professional status of individuals and the regulatory power 
exercised, the state’. These dynamics are thought to be especially significant where 
management consultants are concerned. 


. . the power of state regulation and the professional service firms drew the centre of gravity 
away from the battle over individual professional status, and instead imbued the professional 
field with all of the traits of professional standing, but lacking individual status as a true 
profession. (McKenna, 2007: 210) 
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In what follows we explore this claim in more detail focusing on negotiations between 
consulting professions with the state and with large employing organizations in the 
UK. In doing so, we draw primarily on a range of secondary data sources, including a 
comprehensive review of the available literature on management consultancy and 
professionalism. 


Negotiations with the state 


Historically nation-states have played a key role in facilitating the development of 
business service professions, law and accounting being prime examples. In continental 
societies this tendency has been especially pronounced with the state constructing pro- 
fessions as part of its broader project of ‘governmentality’ (Burrage and Torstendahl, 
1990; Gane and Johnson, 1993). In Anglo-Saxon societies, the process can be character- 
ized more as a ‘regulative bargain’ between semi-autonomous professions and the state 
(MacDonald, 1995). These bargains recognize professional monopolies, restrictive 
arrangements and other anti-competitive practices — which 1n other areas of the economy 
would simply not be tolerated — in exchange for higher degrees of training and a commit- 
ment to strict ethical standards. Such regulation is justified as a means of developing 
‘system trust’ (Bachmann, 2001) and some modicum of protection against malpractice 
for consumers, including the state itself. 

In professional fields such as law and accounting regulative bargains have existed for 
some time. By contrast, where management consultants are concerned, nation-states 
have been far more ambivalent when it came to supporting ‘professional’ regulation. In 
some countries concerns about malpractice have led to the legal imposition of profes- 
sional registration. In Austria, for example, there exists a system of licensing requiring 
all those wishing to practise as management consultants to pass an exam administered 
by the government or demonstrate equivalent qualifications or experience (Gross and 
Kieser, 2006: 83). Elsewhere, however, governments have tended to rely on more indi- 
rect methods aimed at fostering voluntary regulation within the industry. 

This latter course can be seen in the early history of management consulting in the 
UK. Alerted by the rapid growth of the industry in the postwar era and complaints about 
the quality of services, the government prompted the British Institute of Management 
(BIM), established in 1947/8, to address these issues (Tisdall, 1982: 38-9). Following 
its recommendations, the Institute established a register of ‘approved’ consultants, with 
firms asked to provide details about the qualifications of their staff, submit client refer- 
ences and subscribe to a code of conduct. However, the larger firms (then known as 
the ‘Big Four’) opposed this initiative and opted instead for their own brand of self- 
regulation by forming the Management Consulting Association (MCA) in 1956. While 
ostensibly a trade association, this body also sought to regulate the professional stand- 
ards in the industry and, for a long time after, imposed ‘stringent rules of entry’ on new 
members (Hatfield, 1987). By establishing itself as a ‘quality control mechanism’ the 
MCA effectively ‘reduced the rationale for any government intervention’ (Kipping and 
Saint-Martin, 2005: 453). As such the focus has been on self-regulation. Even in the 
1990s when the industry expanded rapidly, the ‘reluctance’ of governments to “impose 
regulation’ was widely commented on (Hobson, 1994). 
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Similar tendencies are apparent in other countries (Gross and Kieser, 2006; McKenna, 
2006). In 1997, for example, the German association of management consultants, the 
BDU, submitted a proposal to the Ministry of Economics for a law giving them sole right 
(monopoly) to use the title, “consultant”. As in Austria the aim was to create a public 
register of consultants, limiting entry to those with a recognized qualification: the 
Certified Management Consultant (CMC). This proposal however was subsequently 
rejected on the grounds that such regulation might limit choice and ran against the 
government's objective of fostering “lean” regulation (Glucker and Armbruster, 2003: 
272; Gross and Kieser, 2006: 84). 

Interestingly this unwillingness of governments to negotiate a ‘regulative bargain’ 
with consultants has persisted even in the face of rising public concerns over the quality 
of consulting advice (Kipping et al., 2006; McKenna, 2006, 2007). In the UK, it is esti- 
mated that efforts to computerize the NHS have cost £30 billion, five times the projected 
cost, while £450 million was spent on a system for the Child Support Agency that did not 
even work (Cohen, 2005). These and other abuses have been subsequently highlighted 
in a raft of government reports (see, for example, NAO, 2006; PAC, 2007). Yet, as sug- 
gested earlier, the main response has not been to impose licensing or registration but to 
develop instead ‘soft forms of regulation’ (Kipping and Saint-Martin, 2005: 461). An 
example of the latter is a joint venture between the government, the MCA and the IMC in 
2002 to promote best practices in the delivery of consulting advice (Bennett, 2005). 

It might be argued therefore that the weak professionalization of management con- 
sulting has much to do with what Leicht and Lyman (2006: 35) describe as the ‘reluc- 
tance of Western Governments to intervene with additional regulation/coercion’, even 
‘in the wake of questionable professional conduct’. This reluctance in turn might be 
explained in two ways. 

First, is the relatively late historical timing of attempts to form professions in man- 
agement consulting. For the most part, the 20th century saw increasing levels of gov- 
ernmental support for professional occupations (Hanlon, 1998). However the last 30 
years or so have witnessed the emergence of new governmental priorities connected 
with the rediscovery of a neoliberal ideological agenda, and weakening support for 
values of social trusteeship (Brint, 1994; Krause, 1996). As a result, the established 
professions have been exposed to a range of governmental initiatives designed to 
weaken their monopolies, dismantle their restrictive arrangements and challenge their 
privileges — with law being a prime example (Muzio and Ackroyd, 2005). Similarly, 
newer professional projects — including consultants — operate in a more hostile ideo- 
logical and institutional climate that is not particularly supportive of their development. 
As Gross and Kieser (2006: 90) suggest: ‘It is doubtful that a modern differentiated 
society still offers similar chances for professionalization as when professions like law- 
yers and physicians developed.’ 

Second and related to this is the growing role of governments themselves as consum- 
ers of management consulting advice (Saint-Martin, 2000). In the UK the public sector 
market for consultants has been growing steadily since the late 1960s, although it 
received a major boost with the election of the first Thatcher government in 1979. 
Under the Conservatives management consultants were used as part of a wider strategy 


aimed at privatization and “making government more “business-like” ’ (Kipping and 
Saint-Martin, 2005: 460). Even after 1997, with the election of a New Labour govern- 
ment, spending on management consultants has continued to rise. In 2001 the total 
revenue of large consulting firms from the pubic sector market stood at £600 million, 
a figure that increased to £1.66 billion by 2006 (Mahoney et al., 2008). In the UK, 
where these trends have developed furthest, public sector business now accounts for 
25 percent of all consulting revenue (FEACO, n.d.). This consumer role of govern- 
ments is significant because it suggests that they have a powerful incentive to control 
costs which in turn might make them wary of supporting additional third party regula- 
tion such as licensing as this could — by restricting labour supply — drive up prices. 
Implied is a tension between the role of the state as a potential regulator and its role as 
a consumer of consultancy services, which affects policy in this area. 


Negotiations with employing organizations 


Earlier we noted that employing organizations, such as professional service firms, might 
be understood as “significant actors” as well as “sites” for professional regulation 
(Suddaby et al., 2007). This is especially true in management consulting where large 
firms have historically dominated the industry. In the UK, for example, even in the 
1950s, the ‘Big Four” consultancies accounted for three-quarters of a total fee income 
estimated at £4 million (Tisdall, 1982: 9). Similar levels of concentration exist today, 
with the four largest firms in the MCA generating 65 percent of total fee income (MCA, 
2004). Unlike law and accounting, large, sometimes global, consulting firms predated 
the formation of professional institutions (Kirkpatrick et al., 2012; McKenna, 2006). 
This has meant that firms, rather than professions, were the central actors (or entrepre- 
neurs) in the early institutionalization of the field, with commercial logics being stronger 
than those of social trusteeship from an early period (Adler et al., 2008; Muzio et al., 
2007). Firms have also been free to develop their own internal modes of organization 
‘without reference to prior definitions, established procedures, existing protocols or 
ideas about what counts as knowledge which are traditionally used by professionals’ 
(Ackroyd, 1996: 616). 

Under such conditions one might argue that firms have very weak incentives to sup- 
port independent professions. The latter increase the risks of commercially important 
knowledge being turned into a transparent, public good as opposed to a confidential 
‘organisationally specific’ asset (Morris and Empson, 1998). This in turn might run 
against the business strategies of firms focused on developing their own unique brands 
through the continuous commoditization of new management ideas and fashions 
(Suddaby and Greenwood, 2001). Professional qualifications might also increase the 
labour market mobility of consultants, making it easier for them to become self- 
employed or create spin-offs in competition with their former employers. This would 
clearly disrupt the operation of internal labour markets on which large consultancy 
firms have come to rely (Karreman and Alvesson, 2004), making it harder to retain and 
control their core workforce, with implications for labour costs and the loss of human 


capital. 
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Notwithstanding these pressures and tensions, there are also some pragmatic reasons 
why large consulting firms in the UK and elsewhere have offered limited support for the 
development of professional institutions. These represented a source of legitimacy or 
reputation capital, especially important in management consulting where the quality of 
services was (and remains) hard to evaluate by clients (Greenwood and Empson, 2003). 
In the UK, this partly explains moves by the “Big Four” to establish first the MCA (see 
earlier) and, in the early 1960s, the IMC (a professional association based on individual 
qualifications) (Tisdall, 1982). This was also useful as a more traditional market closure 
mechanism, as evident in the UK where the “Big Four” successfully prevented competing 
firms (notably the accountants) from joining the MCA, right up until the mid-1960s 
(Kipping and Saint-Martin, 2005). While today, some large firms such as KPMG con- 
tinue to engage with the IMC successor (the Institute of Business Consulting) as premier 
practices (see later), membership of professional bodies continues to be attractive 
especially to small or medium-sized firms which lack their own brand or established 
reputation (Glucker and Armbruster, 2003). 

These facts suggest that the attitude of large employing firms towards professional 
associations has been somewhat ambivalent in the past. However, more recently this 
stance appears to have changed. In the US, firms such as McKinsey and Booze Allen 
actively discouraged their staff from joining professional associations and campaigned 
hard to prevent individual states from introducing licensing (McKenna, 2001: 678). In 
the UK, while most large firms pay lip service to the MCA’s code of ethics, only a small 
minority now associate themselves with the IBC or offer support for staff to acquire 
professional qualifications — such as the CMC (Kirkpatrick et al., 2012). Similarly, in 
Germany many leading firms have disassociated themselves from the national profes- 
sional association — the BDU — and vehemently opposed any attempts to introduce 
registration (see earlier) (Gross and Kieser, 2006: 80). 

The power of large firms has therefore represented a major ‘structural impediment’ to 
attempts to professionalize management consulting along conventional lines (McKenna, 
2007: 210). This however has not meant that all efforts to develop professions have been 
abandoned or that ‘professionalism’ as an ideology and discursive resource (Watson, 
2002) has lost all importance to firms. Rather the implication is that the professionaliza- 
tion of management consulting is now following a particular path, becoming increasingly 
bound up with the corporate goals and priorities of the larger firms. 

An indication of this trend is the hijacking by leading firms of discourses of “profes- 
sionalism” to promote their own distinctive brands (Armbruster, 2006). In the 1960s 
consultancies such as McKinsey and Booze Allen deliberately sought to model them- 
selves on law firms, relying on the professional behaviour and appearance of their 
consultants and the growing reputation of MBA programmes, from where most staff 
was recruited (Edersheim, 2004). Rather than relying on industry-wide associations, 
these firms drew their ‘professional’ status from their own practices and actively worked 
against efforts to extend certification (McKenna, 2001, 2006). Elements of this strat- 
egy persist today, despite changes in the population of leading firms (Kipping and 
Kirkpatrick, 2007). Big accounting or IT consultancies, for example, still refer to 
themselves as ‘partnerships’ while applying rigorous standards in the way they recruit, 
develop and promote staff internally (Empson and Champan, 2006). Considerable 
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emphasis is also placed on fostering a “professional” appearance and “elite identity” 
within these firms to build trust and reputation (Alvesson and Robertson, 2006). Thus, 
such firms retain an interest in professionalism insofar as this can act as a rhetorical 
resource and proxy for competence (Watson, 2002). 

A further indication of what we might term “corporate” professionalism emerges from 
the changing strategies of professional associations themselves (Kirkpatrick et al., 2011). 
Such changes have been especially marked in the UK, where the IMC embraced the idea 
of competency-based qualifications, changed its code of ethics to define consulting 
advice as ‘objective’ as opposed to ‘independent’ while also experimenting with new 
forms of ‘organizational professionalism’. The last amounted to a strategy of recruiting 
large firms as members of the Institute (as ‘certified practices’) and delegating to them 
the authority to grant professional qualifications such as the CMC award based on their 
own internal training. As one senior official interviewed by Kirkpatrick et al. (2011) 
remarked, ‘the idea was that 1f we can capture the practice we capture a large number of 
individual members’. 

In the UK and elsewhere these changes are seen as a way of ‘modernizing’ or re- 
energizing the profession and seem to have had some measure of success. By 1999, 22 
firms were listed as Certified Practices, including a number of big players such as IBM, 
PWC, Lorien, Towers Perrin and PA Consulting (Taylor, 1999). However, also implied is 
an ‘emasculated version’ of professionalism (Fincham, 2006), one that is less focused on 
the traditional pursuit of closure and more focused on appealing to the interests and 
priorities of large, corporate employers and their clients. 


Discussion and conclusions 


The main contribution of this article is to advance our understanding of professional 
formation in the context of knowledge-intensive occupations such as management con- 
sultancy. To date much of the relevant literature has operated within the framework of an 
‘unwilling and/or unable to professionalize’ thesis which emphasizes how a series of 
functional characteristics of this occupation’s knowledge base, work profile and industry 
structure makes professionalization unattainable or undesirable when compared with 
alternative strategies of ‘marketization’ (Alvesson and Johansson, 2002; Fincham, 2006; 
McKenna, 2006; Reed, 1996). However, while the characteristics of specialist expertise 
may be important in shaping occupational strategies (Child and Fulk, 1982; Strang and 
Meyer, 1993) so too are the broader institutional and historical conditions in which these 
strategies are located. Accordingly, this article suggests a different approach giving more 
weight to the notion of a professional ‘project’ and how this develops over time as a 
result of negotiations between aspiring professions and other key actors (Burrage et al., 
1990; Freidson, 2001; MacDonald, 1995). This allows us to move the debate on profes- 
sionalization in this area forward, past the concern with essentialist traits such as knowl- 
edge towards a more inclusive understanding of the agency of specific time and space 
bound actors. In the case of consultants we suggest that interactions with the state and 
employing organizations have been especially important. Indeed, it is the ambivalence 
(if not outright resistance) of these actors towards professionalization that largely 
explains the particular trajectory taken by this occupation. 
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While this theoretical framework is useful to advance our understanding of 
professionalization (or the lack of) in the particular case of management consultancy, 
it also makes some important additions to the wider sociology of the professions. 
Specifically, it draws attention to the role of large employing organizations as increas- 
ingly important but somewhat under-explored agents within processes of profession- 
alization. As recognized by Cooper and Robson (2006: 417) ‘research on professions, 
professionalization and regulation has too often occluded . . . firms as significant agents 
in the process’. Indeed, in many accounts professional service firms are seen as merely 
reflecting the interests and priorities of strong professional bodies that predate them as 
key actors in a given field. However, in the context of management consultancy and, 
perhaps, other new knowledge-based occupations, this assumption is misleading. In 
these areas, unlike in the case of the traditional professions, large firms have predated 
and subsequently constrained the development of professional institutions. Firms 
themselves became the main locus of professional closure and regulation, shaping the 
development of this field and determining, to a large extent, the status and material 
conditions of practitioners. Greater emphasis therefore needs to be given to the distinctive 
role of organizations highlighting their particular strategies and interests that often 
depart in significant ways from the individual professionals they employ and from the 
associations that represent them. 

More specifically, our contribution here is to highlight the importance of employing 
organizations as a fifth distinctive actor within Burrage et al.’s (1990) influential frame- 
work of professionalization. This is important in management consulting as large firms 
and their interests, strategies and priorities not only exercise a fundamental impact on the 
particular institutionalization of this occupational field but operate a marked redefinition 
of the concept of professionalism itself. In particular, this concept becomes divorced from 
a distinct occupational and organizational meaning and reframed in terms of behavioural, 
attitudinal and presentational traits such as commitment, flexibility and client focus 
(Anderson-Gough et al., 1999; Fournier, 1999; Grey, 1998). Thus, our case study is 
indicative of the progressive slippage of the terms profession and professionalism from 
distinct analytical categories to discursive resources (Watson, 2002). 

A further contribution is to highlight the tactics being adopted by professional 
associations — such as the IBC in the UK — as indicating a new, ‘corporate’, form of 
professionalism (Kipping et al., 2006; Kirkpatrick et al., 2012). These tactics include 
the development of competence-based qualifications (such as the CMC), the active 
engagement with clients and the extension of membership to include organizational 
members. In particular, the delegation of accreditation powers (the CMC award) indi- 
cates how professionalization is increasingly bound to the interests and priorities of the 
large firms that dominate the sector. Such tactics also represent a determined effort to 
‘modernize’ and renew the professional project by taking into account the characteris- 
tics of an ideological and institutional climate, which is sceptical towards traditional 
professional claims. Yet, the inevitable compromises and negotiations that this requires 
may lead to ‘hollowed-out’ versions of professionalism which depart in significant 
ways from more established forms of third party regulation found in other professional 
services such as law and accounting. 
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As a final reflection, this historical analysis of the development of management 
consultancy and of the specific role played in this by large organizations, beyond this 
specific empirical case, may be of relevance to the future development of a number of 
established professional occupations. Increasingly, the large professional services firm 
(Brock et al., 1999) is emerging as a key centre for professional work (Cooper and 
Robson, 2006; Malhotra et al., 2006; Suddaby et al., 2007). As professional organizations 
become a key site for professional formation, development and regulation, a number 
of professional projects may become exposed to the some of the same dynamics here 
described. 
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Resumé 


Professions, organisations et Etat: une application de la sociologie des profes- 
sions au cas des consultants en management 

Dans la littérature récente sur les métiers basés sur des savoirs, on note fréquemment 
que certains groupes, comme les consultants en management, ont eu beaucoup moins 
de succès que d'autres dans le développement d'un système de régulation et 
d'organisation professionnelles. On l’attribue généralement aux caractéristiques fonc- 
tionnelles de leur base de savoirs, qui est trop insaisissable, floue et éphémère pour 
soutenir des projets de professionnalisation traditionnels. On suggère aussi que ces 
groupes s'intéressent peu au fait de devenir des professions et ont eu recours plutôt à 
des stratégies de métier différentes. Dans cet article, nous nous appuyons sur une série 
de sources secondaires pour montrer certaines limites de cette analyse et proposer une 
alternative. En nous centrant sur l’histoire du développement des associations profes- 
sionnelles de consulting en management au Royaume-Uni, nous montrons le rôle joué 
par l'Etat et de grandes entreprises pour miner les efforts de professionnalisation. Un 
des apports essentiels de cet article est de présenter la nécessité d'adopter une 
approche plus inclusive pour comprendre pourquoi les nouveaux métiers basés sur des 
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savoirs ont échoué á se professionnaliser, une approche qui donne plus d'importance au 
contexte historique et au róle joué par d'autres acteurs clés pour influencer le 
changement. 


Mots-clés 
consultance en management, entreprises de services professionnels, professionnalisation, 
professionnalisme 


Resúmen 


Profesiones, organizaciones y el Estado: aplicando la sociología de las profe- 
siones al caso de la consultoría de gestión 

En la literatura reciente sobre ocupaciones basadas en conocimiento se nota frecuente- 
mente que algunos grupos, tales como los consultores de gestión, han tenido mucho 
menos éxito que otros al desarrollar un sistema de regulación y organización profe- 
sional. Esto es generalmente atribuido a las características funcionales de su base de 
conocimiento que es demasiado elusiva, borrosa y perecedera para sostener tradiclon- 
ales proyectos de profeslonaltzación. También se sugiere que estos grupos tienen poco 
Interés en convertirse en profesiones y en su lugar han confiado en estrategias ocupa- 
cionales alternativas. En este artículo, basándonos en una gama de fuentes secundarias, 
destacamos ciertas limitaciones de esta explicación y ofrecemos una alternativa. 
Centrándonos en el desarrollo histórico de las asociaciones profesionales en el contexto 
de la consultoría de gestión en el Reino Unido, ilustramos el rol que juegan el Estado y 
las grandes empresas en el debilitamiento de esfuerzos para profesionalizarse. Una con- 
tribución clave del artículo es poner de relieve la necesidad de un abordaje más inclusivo 
para entender porqué las ocupaciones basadas en nuevos conocimientos no han conse- 
guido profesionalizarse, una que dé más peso al contexto histórico y al papel que otros 
actores clave juegan dando forma al cambio. 


Palabras clave 
consultoría de gestión, empresas de servicios personales, profesionalismo, 
profesionalización 
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